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dtrVt offiu tU Staunton, 

fTetlem Diitrict of Virginia^ to wit : 

BE IT REMEMBERED, TbM on tbe 30tb day of March, in the fifly-fint 
year of tbe Independence of tbe United States of America^ CHARLES JOHN- 
STON, of tbe said District, hatli deposited in this office, the title of a Book, 
the right whereof he claim as Author, in the words following, to wit: 

<* A Narrative of tbe Incidents ^tending tbe Capture, Detention, and Ransom 
of Obarles Johnston, of Botetourt County, Virginia, who was made Prisoner by 
tbe indiani, on the river Ohio, in the year 1790 ; together with an interesting 
Account of tbe Fate of his Companions, five in number, one of whom suflTered 
at the stake. To which are added. Sketches of Indian Character and Manners, 
with Illustrative Anecdotes." . 

In conformity to tbe Act of Congress of the United States, etftitled, '^ An Act 
for the encouragement of Learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, 
and Books, to the authors and proprietors of such col^es, during the times 
therein mentioned :*' and also to an Act, entitled " An Act, suuplementary 
to an Act, entitled An Act for the encouragement of Learning, by securiiir 
the copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to tbe authors and proprietors of such 
copies, dming the times therein mentioned, and extendine^ tbe uenefits thereof 
to the arts of designing, engraving, and etchincf historical and other prints. 
JEFFERSON KINNEY, 
D. Clerk of the TFtsUrn DistriU <if Virginia, 
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INTROIiUQTlON. 



The incidents of my capture on the River Ohio 
by the Indians, in the year 1790, and of my sub- 
sequent detention by them, have been considered, 
by many gentlemen, on whose candor and intelli- 
gence I can rely, of such interest as to merit the 
attention of the public. My earlier days have 
been so completely occupied by the business of a 
very active life, that I can with truth say, I could 
never spare the time necessary for such a work, 
until age is advancing upon me, and I find myself 
able to command a little leisure. But the strongest 
consideration which has operated on me to engage 
in this undertaking is, that an extremely incorrect 
and imperfect narrative was published by the Duke 
de Liancourt, in the account of his travels in 
America, which appeared some years ago. Being 
called to Europe, on matters of business, in 1793, 
on my return in the following year I crossed the 
Atlantic in the ship Pigon, commanded by Captain 
Loxley, bound from London to Philadelphia. The 
Duke de Liancourt was one of my fellow-passen- 
gers. He assumed the name of Aberlib, which, as 
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he informed me, was that of a Swiss servant for- 
merly in his employment, because Jie was appre- 
hensive, that in the event 6f our falling in with a 
French ship of wtp|J^ true name and title being 
known, might detd%4SElMpommander to seize his 
person and carry him to France. On the voyage, 
as soon as we became acquainted, he selected me, 
from among a number of other passengers, as the 
object of his confidence, and imparted to me, and 
to no other person on board, except the Captaiti, 
the circumstances which had compelled him to fly 
from France, and to seek an asylum in a foreign 
country from the infuriated party, who had deter- 
mined on the destruction of the French nobility. 
In the progress of our acquaintance, he ascer- 
tained that I had been a prisoner among the 
savages, and elicited from me a detail of the cir- 
cumstances. We had frequent interviews in the 
cabin, while the other passengers were on deck. 
But the communication between us was of a na- 
ture, which subjected us both to the probability of 
mistaking the precise sense in which either of us 
meant to be understood: since he spoke the 
English language very imperfectly, and I was 
utterly ignorant of the French. I observed that 
he committed what I told him to paper, in his own 
tongue, and therefore inferred it was his intention 
to publish my story. Upon inquiry, whether this 
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was his design, his answer left me in a state of un- 
certainty. But I obtained from him a positive as- 
surance, that if he did publish, he would furnish 
me with an Englbh translation, to be examined and 
corrected by me, before it should be issued from 
the press. The Duke did not execute his promise. 
I presume it escaped his memory, or, if he wrote 
me on the subject, his letter miscarried. The first 
intelligence I obtained on the subject was from 
the publication itself, which came to my hands not 
long after it was printed. It is replete with errors, 
particularly in relation to the names of persons and 
places.* Facts too are so coloured as to bear 
some resemblance to truth, while there is an essen- 
tial variance from it ; resulting, in all probabiUty, 
from the difficulty of our understanding each other 
accurately. I am perfectly confident, that the 
Duke has made no intentional misrepresei^tation. 

* A few short specimens of the Duke's mistakes will be std&eient 
to show the general inaccuracf of his relation. He represents me as 
making a trip to Kentucky " to examine some witnesses btfore the 
tupreme Court of Ftr^ima." He calls Kelly's Station " KeklerU 
Station." Green Briar Court-house, is " Great Brayer Court- 
House ;" Jacob Skyles is << James Skuyl ;" Mockasini are « Maea- 
jdns ;" the boat in which our party descended the Ohio is a << Skip ;" 
and I might coyer pages with his errors. These, and his omission of 
facts, may be perceiyed by a comparison of his narrative with mine. 
I could, if necessary, give stronger proof of his imperfect knowledge 
of our language, by transcribing a letter from him now in my pos> 
session, which was written in reply to one that I had addressed to 
him on the subject of his errors. 

A* 
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The excellence of his heart, and the correctness of 
his moral principles, place him above all suspicion. 
But another objection arises, from his omisaon of 
many striking details. It shall be my object to 
pivsent as minute and faithful a narrative, of the 
ocemrences when I was captured, and while in the 
hands of the savages, as my memory can supply 
after the lapse of so n^my years. I can confi- 
dently assert, tb'it my recollection of incidents, 
during a period so calamitous to me, and while my 
feculties were vigorous, is sufficiently perfect to 
give them without danger of mistake. Every one, 
who has attained to my age, must have ascertained 
by experience, that the striking events of youthful 
life are fastened indelibly on the memory, and that 
their impression is more perfect, and is retained 
with greater precision, than those circumstances 
which occur to us in our declining years. I en- 
tertain no fears that my veracity will be questioned 
by those to whom I am known ; and I appeal to 
others, who may read my details, whether they are 
distinguished by any features, which ought to bring 
upon them the frowns of incredulity. , 

Bdtetoiirt Sprmgv, > 
Virginia, April 10, 1827. S 
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CHAPTER I. 

Mr. John Mat, a gentleman of great worth and 
respectability, formerly resided at Belle-Vue, on the 
Appomattox river, five miles above the town of Pe- 
tersburg, in Virginia. He was an early adventurer in 
the location and purchase of lands in Kentucky, after 
the settlement of that country commenced. His bu- 
siness was of such a nature and extent as to require 
the assistance of a clerk. In the year 1788, he 
offered me such inducements to enter his service, 
that I did not hesitate to accept his proposals. He 
was involved in some of those numerous litigations 
which have resulted, in Virginia and Kentucky, 
from the mode prescribed by law for acquiring title 
to unappropriated lands, and among others was en- 
gaged in a contest with the late Judge Mercer. In 
the progress of this contest, it became necessary for 
Mr. May to procure the depositions of witnesses 
who lived in the western country; and, in the 
month of August, 1789, 1 attended him in a journey 
made to Kentucky for the purpose of taking those 
depositions. No remarkable incident occurred in 
the course of this first trip, and we returned safely 
into the interior in the succeeding November, But 
having accomplished our object in part only, we set 
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out again from his residence, with a view to its com- 
pletion, in the latter part of February, 1790. We 
had travelled altogether by land on the first occa- 
sion. But in this second journey, Mr. May deter- 
mined to reach the point of his destination by de- 
scending the Kenhawa and Ohio rivers. We pro- 
ceeded by the usual route to Green Briar Court- 
house, where the town of Lewisburg has been since 
built, which place we left about the 8th or 10th of 
March. The country between that place and the 
Kenhawa river, on which we were to embark, was 
then destitute of inhabitants, and the distance about 
eighty miles. On the evening of the first day after our 
departure from Lewisburg, we 'came up with a 
party consisting of eight or ten persons, on their way 
to the Kenhawa. Among them were CoL George 
Clendiner, and Mr. Jacob Skyles, the latter of whom 
was on a mercantile adventure, with a stock of dry 
goods, which he intended to carry down the river 
to Kentucky. The weather was uncommonly cold ; 
and on that night there was so great a fall of stiow, 
that in the morning we found it nine or ten inches 
thick on our blankets. We toiled on through a dreary 
country and unpleasant weatherfor two orthree days 
longer, and then arrived at Kelly's Station, on the 
Great Kenhawa. There we contracted for one of 
those heavy, clumsy, slowly-moving structures, at 
that time employed on the OWo for the conveyance 
of travellers and their property to the western set- 
tlements, which had become considerable, and were 
rapidly increasing. But in the country now form- 
ing the State of Ohio, there was not, I believe, the 
habitation of a white man from Point Pleasant to 
Symmes's small settlement at the mouth of the 
Great Miami. At this day the same region com- 
prehends a white population of perhaps seven ©r 
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eigbt hundred thousand ;* sends fourteen repre- 
sentatives to the congress of the Umted States ; 
and maybe fairly ranked among the-most powerful 
states in the Union. On the margin of the river, 
then occupied by i9avages and wild beasts, flourish- 
ing towns have arisen, and productive farms appear. 
On the stream itself, numerous steam boats have 
supplied the place of the wretched arks, for- 
merly the only vehicles of trade and communica- 
tion, which laboured ak>ng with difficulty, and with- 
out profit to their owners. Worics of internal im- 
provement have been commenced, which promise 
the highest benefits to a country enriched by nature 
with many of her choicest gifts. A great canal, 
already b%un, will probably be completed in the 
course of a few years, which will yield all the be- 
nefits of a direct water communication with ^ew 
Orleans by the rivers Ohio and -Misassippi, And 
with New-York by Lake Erie «nd the New- York 
canal : bearing on its bosom a commerce which will 
eaKtend, by. an interior navigation, from the northern 
to the southern extreme of the United States. This 
is a career of prosperity unequalled even by the 
rapid progress of other members of the American 
Union, and unparalleled in history. What a subject 
of reflection to the statesndan and political economist ! 
What a source of triumph, on the part of the free 
and thrifty institutions of the western hemisphere, 
over the strong systems of the eastern ! Nor is this 
comparative view of the present, and former con- 
dition of the country to which it refers, unconnected 
with my subject. Many inhabitants of the states 
bordering on the Ohio river have come into exist- 

* Mr. Wright, one of the re[ureseDtati7ei in Congren from that 
state, in his speech on the Jodidacy- bill, which I have lately seen, 
states the popnlation at one million. 
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ence since the occurrence of the incidents which I 
am about to relate; and might think the facts in- 
credible, if not reminded of the state of things, so 
utterly difterent then from what it is now. 

Our boat, or ark, for which we had bargained at 
Kelly's Station, was not ready to receive us until 
the lapse of several days. We were invited by 
Col. George Clendiner, who resided at the mouth 
of Elk river, some seven or eight miles from th0 
Station, and where the town of Charleston has since 
been built, to spend this interval with him. At his 
house our time was passed in the utmost comfort, 
highly enhanced by the liberal, warm, and cordial 
hospitality, with which we were entertained by him 
and Mrs. Clendiner. From his dwelling we de- 
scended the Great Kenhawa to Pomt Pleasant, oiii- 
party consisting of Mr. May, Mr. Skyles, and my- 
self. Upon our arrival at that place, there was an 
accession to our number, composed of three per- 
sons : William Flinn, Dolly Fleming, and Peggy 
Flemijag. Flinn was one of those hardy charac- 
ters, bred in the young settlements of our country, 
accustomed to their usual pursuits ; the sports of the 
chase, an4 hostilities with the Indians. The Miss 
Flemings were females of an humble condition in 
life. They were sisters. One of them was the 
particular friend of Flinn, and the other was her 
travelling companion. They were residents of 
Pittsburg, bound for the country down the Ohio 
river. 
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CHAPTER II. 



We remained but a short time at Point Pleasant* 
Having before beard a rumour, that the savages 
had decoyed a boat, which was descending the river, 
to the shore, and bad killed all who were on board, 
we there came to the resolution, that no circum- 
stances, no consideration, should induce us to ven- 
ture on the land, until our arrival at Limestone. 
Those with whom we conversed at the Point, ad- 
vised us, too, by no means to hazard ourselves on 
shore ; since the intelUgence received at that place 
was, that various parties of Indians were lurking 
about the banks of the Ohio. How far we ad- 
hered to our resolution, or attended to the informa- 
tion which we had obtained, will be seen in the se- 
quel. The water was high in the river, which af- 
forded us great facility in getting along. We had 
nothing more to do, than to gain the middle of the 
stream, and permit our heavy and unwieldy boat to 
float down* Our numbers were too few, and our 
experience as watermen too limited, to accelerate 
our progress beyond the rate at which the current 
flowed. But there was perfect safety, while we 
remained out of musket or rifle shot from the shore. 
In that there was no difficulty, as the part of the 
river, down which we were to pass, was about a 
mile in width. We apprehended no danger from 
any attempt which the savages might make to board 
us, while we were at a distance from land, because 
such attempts were not in conformity to their ha- 
bits ; the gunwales of our boat were so high, that 
we were competent to the successful resistance of 
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a party much larger than our own ; and Mt*. Maj, 
Skyles, Flinn, and I, were provided with fire arms. 
It is true, they were nottni^ better than ordinary 
fowling pieces, except Mr. Skyles's, which was a 
smiEdl neat rifle. But they seemed to us sufficient 
for our purposes, and would probably hare proven 
so, if our indiscretion had not {daeed us completely 
in the power of our foes, and where the best wea- 
pons could not be employed wkh any chance of i^* 
vantage. 

Our boat was steered by an oar at die stem, and 
the male passengers performed that service in rota«- 
tion. We had descended the river nearly to the 
junction of the Sciota, when about dawn of day, 
on the 20th of March, we were called up by Flinn, 
who stood at the steering oar. He turned our at- 
tention to a smoke, which he had discovered, and 
which was suspended in the atmosphere about thc^ 
height of the tree-tops, on both sides of the river. 
We instantly determined to ascertain on vi^ch 
bank the fire that produced this smoke was burn- 
ing, and then to bear from it towards the other. 
After a short time, we saw distinctly, that the smoke 
ascended from a fire on the north-western shore ; 
and we began to turn towards the south-eastern, 
when we perceived two white men on the same 
side of the river where the fire was. They called 
to us, and implored us to receive Ihem on board 
our boat, declaring, that they had been taken 
prisoners by the Indians some weeks before, at 
Kennedy's Bottom in Kentucky ; had been led by 
their captors across the Ohio, and had been so for- 
tunate as to escape from their hands : that they 
were suffering with the severest distress of cold 
and hunger, and must perish, or again fall into the 
power of their enemies, unless they were rescued 
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by Us from the miserable fate which awaited them. 
They continued down the bank of the river abreast 
of us, and repeated their story with cries and wail- 
ings, unta the suspicions which had arisen in our 
minds on their first appearance, began to be weak'^ 
ened. At lengdi they pressed their tale upon us 
with so much earnestness, and stated so many 
minute particulars connected with it, that our feel- 
ings were excited towards them, and we discussed 
the question of going on shore. We had first in- 
quired from them as to the smoke which we had 
seen rising from their side of the river ; but they 
denied thiU; there was any fire. This falsehood, 
conclusively disprov'ed by the evidence of our eyes, 
ought to have determined us to close our ears 
against all they told us. We proceeded, however, 
with the discussion. Flinn, and the two females, 
accustomed from their early lives, like most of the 
first settlers on our frontier, to think lightly of dan- 
ger from Indians, urged us to land. Mr. May, Mr. 
Skyles, and I, opposed it. We laid great stress on 
the fact, that the two white men had not told the 
truth with respect to the fire, and therefore were 
not worthy of credit. But Flinn's reply was, that 
they were under the necessity of kindling fire in 
the cold weather which then prevailed, and were 
unwilling to acknowledge they had any, lest we 
might suspect there were Indians on the shore. 
By this time our progress on the water was so much 
faster than theirs on land, that we had gone far 
below them, and ^ere almost out of reach of their 
voices. Flinn then proposed a scheme by which, 
according to his mode of reasoning, all the hazard 
of landing would be thrown upon himself alone, 
without exposure to the rest of our party. He 
said we bad gained on them so much, that if there 
B 
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were any IndiaiiB, we must, be greedy akead of 
tbem ; might touch the shore only long e&oogb for 
him to leap on it, and immediately torn the boat in* 
to the stream agttn, where we would be safe : that 
if our apprehensions of Indians were well foimded, 
he could perceive them 9$ soon as they could see 
him ; that he ted no fears but he could escape by 
outrunning them ; and that he would re4oin us the 
next day at Limestone, whither he womd proceed 
on foot On the contrary, should our fears prove 
groundless, we couM put back, and take him and 
Ae two men on board. Believing this plan could 
be carried into effect in safety, and our hearts at 
Uie same moment yielding to the feelings of human- 
ity, all on board immediately and fatally acceded to 
tUs proposition, without reflecting^ that in crossing 
Ihe current we should cease to move as rapidly as 
we had while going directly with it. The conse- 
quence was, we were so long m getting to the shore, 
that by the time we had reached it and had put 
Flinn out, to our utter astonishment and dbmay, 
we beheld a party of Indians, completely armed 
after their manner, rushing upon us. Their num- 
ber was not great, ance none but the swiftest could 
gam the spot where we landed as soon as the boat 
reached it. We therefore determined on re£dst- 
ance. Mr. Skyles and I took .up our guns for that 
purpose ; but the main body of the Indians, who 
had ccHicealed themselves from our view by keep- 
ing in the back ground as they ran at some distance 
firom the river, began to come up. When Mr. 
May perceived their numbers thus increasing, he 
remonstrated agauust so unequal a contest, and 
urged dmt our attention and exertions should be 
dnrected to the single object of getting back into 
At current* But tiie height oi the water was 
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mch^ that oar boat was inTolved among the nurne- 
rousand strcmg braBches of a lai^ tree whidi bent 
from the bank ; and while we in vain endeavoured, 
by aS tto means in our power^ to extricate our* 
selves, the whole body of Ii^iaas, fifty-four in 
munber, after firing a few scattering shot as they 
eame up, took a position not farther tbdn sixty 
feet fi*om us, and, rending Ihe air with the horrible 
warr whoop, poured dieir whde fire Jnto our boat 
'Remstance was hopeless — to get from the shore 
impossible. In this state of despur, we protected 
ourselves frofflQ their fire by lying down in the bot- 
tom of the boat, but m^t until the Iw&ios had 
kUled Doily Flemii^^ who had taken shelter behii^ 
me, and received a ball in the comer of her mouth 
which passed close over my left shoulder. Skjles 
was wounded by a riile bullet, which ranged 
across 1^ back from one shoulder to the o^r. 
Our eBemies continued to fire into the boat, until 
all our horses were killed. The danger to wfaicfa 
we were already exposed was aggiravated by these 
animals. Tfaey were so fiightened by the smell of 
powder said the dischai^e of guns, that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid their trampling on us be- 
fore they were shot; and after they fell, it was 
barely possible to keep clear of the kicks and strug- 
gles whldi they made in their dying agonies. After 
they were killed, the firing ceased, and all was 
quiet on board. Mr. May, who had not taken ofi" 
his night-cap since he awc^ in the mornmg, then 
i^se on his feet, and, taking it from his head, held 
it up as a s^nal of suirender. Seeing him rise, I 
reminded him of the danger to which he would be 
exposed by standing up, and entreated him to Ue 
down agmn. But it was too late. About the mo- 
ment when I^ spoke, the fire recommenced, and 
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this excellent man fell dead by a ball shot through 
his brain, while I supposed that he had taken my 
advice and had lain down of his own accord. Nor 
did I discover my mistake until, casting my eyes on 
him a short tune afterwards, his face, covered with 
blood, and the mark of the ball in his forehead, too 
plainly indicated his fate. Once more the fire from 
the bank was discontinued. Flinn, by the time he 
had reached the top of the bank, was their prisoner: 
Mr. May and Dolly Fleming were killed : Mr. 
Skyles was wounded: Peggy Fleming and I re- 
mained unhurt. The savag^es then made their ar^ 
rangements for taking possession of our boat, and 
immediately carried them into effect. About twenty 
of them plunged into Ae water and swam to us, 
with tomahawks in their hands, while the rest stood 
with their rifles pointed towards us, for the purpose 
of destroying us in the event of resistance to the 
boarding party. When I found them climbi^ up 
the side of the boat, I rose, and reaching my hand 
to. the Indian nearest me, assisted him in getting in ; 
proceeding then to the others, I helped as many of 
them on board, in like manner, as I could. When 
they entered, they shook hands with me, crying out 
m broken English, « How de do ! How de do !'* I 
returned their salutation by a hearty squeeze of the 
hand, as if glad to see them. The truth was, I ex- 
pected, at the moment when we were made prison- 
ers, that all would be put to the tomahawk. Find^ 
ing our reception so different from what I had an- 
ticipated, the kind greetings which I gave them were 
not altogether feigned. After the momentary con- 
fusion produced by the capture was over, they 
pushed the boat to the shore, when the remainder 
of the party entered it, with their rifles in their 
bands. They also shook bands with us^ appearing? 
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to bia highly delighted at the auccess of their en* 
tefpriae* After the transports of the momeQt bad 
in a degree subsided, some began to examine into 
fhe booty they had taken, consisting principaUy of 
the dry goods belonging to Mr. Styles, whilst 
otbers were employed in scalping and stdpptpg the 
dead. After this operation was performed, the 
bodies of Mr. May and Dolly Fleming were throwp 
into the river. The party then all went on shore, 
taking the prisoners and the booty along with them. 
The first thing now to be attended to, was the 
kindling of a fire, which was soon done. We were 
immediately afterwards stripped of the greater part 
of our clothes. The weather was uncommonly 
cold for the month of Marchu I wore a surtout 
and broadcloth coat over a red waistcoat. When 
these were unbuttoned, and the red vest was disco* 
vered, an Indian of the name of Chick-a-tom-mo, 
who had the chief command, and could speak some 
English, exclaimed, " Oh ! you cappatain V^ I 
answered in the negative. Then he said, pointing 
to his own breast, *^ Me cappatain — all dese," point* 
ing to the other Indians, <<my sogers. '^ After 
tiding my outer clothes, one of them repeated the 
word, "Swap— swap'' — and demanded th^t^ I 
should give him my smrt for his, a greasy, filthy gar« 
ment, that had not been washed during the whole 
winter. I was in the act of drawing it over my 
head, in compliance with his demand, when another 
Indian behind me, whose name 1 afterwards learned 
was Tom Lewis, pulled it back, and after reproach- 
ing the first for Ins unkindness, took the blanket 
from his own shoulders and threw it over mine. 
After this occuirence, I seated myself by the fire. 
Having now some leisure for reflection, I began t(y 
eonmder of the awlul situatioa into v^ch I had 
B2 
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been thus suddenly plunged. No human being, 
who has not experienced a similar misfortune, is 
capable of conceiving the horror which thrilled 
through my frame upon finding myself a captive to 
these ruthless barbarians, and at the mercy of an 
enemy who knew no mercy. Bred up with an in- 
stinctive horroi^ of Indians and of Indian cruelties., 
it was a situation which, of all others, I had most 
deprecated. I felt as if cut off for ever, from my 
friends and from the world : already my imagina- 
tion placed me at the stake^ and I saw the flames 
about to be kindled around me. 

I had not remained long in this situation, when 
the scalps of Mr. May and Miss Fleming, which 
had been stretched upon sticks bent into a circular 
form, were placed before me at the fire to be dried. 
The sight of these scalps, thus unfeelingly placed 
immediately in my view ; the reflection that one of 
them had been torn from the head of a female by 
our ferocious captors : the other from a man who 
had engaged ray esteem and friendship ; with whom 
1 had embarked on a plan of business now utterly 
frustrated ; and that a much more cruel destiny 
than his was probably reserved for me, operated 
with an effect which I should in vain attempt to de-. 
scribe. 



CHAPTER III. 

The two white men, who had decoyed us oi^ 
shore, now made their appearance. The name of 
QAe w^ Divine, the other Thomas. As soon aa 
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they caooe up> sensible of the strong imputation from 
us to which their conduct had subjected them, they 
began a course of apology and exculpation. They 
solemnly declared, that they had been compelled by 
the Indians to act the part which had brought us 
into their hands; that they had really been taken 
off from Kennedy's Bottom some weeks before ; 
and expressed great concern, that they had been 
the unwilling instruments of our captivity. We 
hesitated to believe them : and our doubts were in- 
creased as far as related to Divine, when a negro 
man who had been captured by the Indians some 
time before, and had continued with them ever since, 
arrived. He informed us, that Thomas had been 
extremely averse to any share in the scheme of 
treachery which had been practised upon us : but 
that Divine alone had devised it and carried it into 
effect, on a promise which he obtained from the In- 
dians, that they would set him at liberty if he should 
procure for them other white prisoners in his stead. 
All the intelligence we obtained on this subject in- 
duced clearly the opinion with us, that Divine's 
guilt was unquestionable, and that Thomas had been 
an involuntary agent. About the time of the ne- 
gro's arrival, six squaws, most of them old women, 
^th two white children, a girl and a boy, the former 
about ten or eleven years of age, the latter per- 
haps a year or two older, joined us. They belonged 
to a family which had been taken prisoners in Ken- 
tucky, and from which they had been separated, 

Skyles's wound was painful, and Plinn was per- 
mitted to examine it. He ascertained that the ball 
had entered at the point of one shoulder, had ranged 
towards the other, and was lodged against it. He 
then made an incision with a razor, and extracted 
it. One of .the squaws washed the wound ; caught 
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the 1ik>o^ water from it in a & cup; andre^uired 
Skyles to dxisk it, giving him to uiidmtand that by 
doing so the cure would be expedited. 

Tlie firc^ by this time, had been eonuderably ex- 
tended : it was at least fifty feet in length. The 
Ifikdiaps were all seated around it. Their rifles 
wese ammged in a line in their rear, and so near, 
that each individual could lay his hand on his own 
in an instant. They were supported by long small 
poles, placed horizontally about three feet Ugh on 
forl2», and were neatly and regularly disposed. 
Our captors conmsted of Indians from various 
tribes. There were Shawanese, Delawares, Wy- 
andots, and Cherokees. Much the largest num-> 
ber were* Shawanese. An old chief of that tribe 
took a position at one end of the line of fire, and 
harangued the party for ten or fifteen minutes. He 
frequently raised lus eyes and pointed to the sun^ 
sometimes to the earth, and then to me. We were 
incapable of comprehending the business which oc- 
cupied them^ and were in a state of the most dis- 
quieting alarm ; but my apprehensions were pecu- 
liarly excitjed, because he pointed at me, and ^ 
Jieither of the other captives. This circumstance, 
however, was soon explained, wh^n at the close ol^ 
his speech, Chickatommo conducted me to an In- 
dian seated <m the ground, and place4 me at his 
side, tellii^ me, that was my friend; whose name I 
afterwards ascertained was Mes-shaw-a, and that 
he belcmged to the Shawanese tribe. Chickatommo 
Ihen ad<£%ssed the party from the same spot, on. 
which the old Shawanese chief had stood, and very 
much after the same manner : but he pointed at 
Skyles, and when he had concluded his speech, de- 
Hvered him to the custody of another Shawanese.. 
The same ceremony was observed with respect 
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to Peggy Fleming and Fliim. She was allotted to die 
CfaerokeeSy and Flinn to the Bhawanese. Why nd- 
ther of 118 went to the Delawmres or Wyandots, we 
were unable then to conjecture. But the probabUity 
is, that as those tribes were at peace with die M^tes, 
the individuals of them who belotiged to the party of 
our captors, were unwilling to incur the hazard of itt. 
volving their people in war, by accepting any of the 
prisoners. Their presence on this occasion is suf- 
ficiently accounted for by recollecting, that young 
men of all the savage tribes frequently go out on 
predatory excursions, without consulting tibeir chiefe 
or nation. The Cherokees, I believe, were not 
then engaged in open hostilities with us. Yet they 
were not influenced by any such scruples as those 
which governed the Delawaiies and Wyandots, be- 
cause, perhaps, as it was their intention to befur off 
their captive to the IHQlages of Indians on the San- 
dusky, or Miami of the lake, tiiey did not aj^nre- 
hend a discovery of their conduct by the whites, or 
their own tribe, a&d were not disposed to forego 
the gratification of accepting a prisoner firom the 
Shawanees as a reward for their as«stance in 
making captures on the river. . The Delawares and 
Wyandots were about to return to their own townsi 
and would have offended their people by bringmg 
among them prisoners from a nation with whom 
they professed to be at peace. 

After the distribution of die captives, Divine, 
Thomas, and FHnn, were required by the Indians 
to prepare four ad^tionii oars for the boat which 
they had taken from us, and with which it was their 
mtention to attack any other boat, or boats, that 
might be passing down while they remained on the 
river. The first night of our captivity was spent in 
the most painful anticipations. Next nnmiing, ai 
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ait eai4y bouri our foes were btmly occupied in 
rendari^ their aspect as terrific as possible, by 
painting their fiices in the manner wluch will be 
herei^br described, when ( shall speak <^ the war- 
dance. Each indiridual was provided with a small 
looking-glass, which he held before him while lay- 
is^ on the paint, and which was placed in a frame 
whh a ^rt hacbdle, and a string through a hole in 
the end of it, for the purpose of ^ring it to his pack. 
This process was preparatory to their mtend^ at* 
tack on any white penons who might be pasting on 
the river, and is never omitted by them when they 
expect to encounter an enemy. 

About ten o'clock, a canoe, eontaimng six men, 
was observed to ascend the river skiwly imder fte 
opposite bank* All the prisoners were compelled 
to go to the tide of the water, for the purpose of 
inducing those who were in the canoe to cross over, 
9mA to come under the command of the Indian 
riflea* Ivabdy hoped that it would be in my power, 
by some tignal or contrivaBce, to apprise tiiese un- 
fortunate persons of &eir duiger, aiid to prevent 
their running headloi^ into such a snare as had 
succeeded i^nst us. But in this hope I was dis- 
afipointed. Divine, mgenious in widced stmtagems, 
seemed to be perfect^ gratified to aid the savages 
is their views, and to ted. no scruples in suggesting 
means for their accomptitiiment. He fabricated a 
tale^ that we were passengers down the Ohio, whose 
boat had suffered so great an ii^ory, that we were 
unable to proceed until it was repaired ; but that, 
for want of an axe, it was impossible for us to do 
the necessary worik. These unsuspec^g canoe- 
men turned towards us : but the current bme them 
down so far below us, as to {ttechide all chance of 
my putting them on th^ guard. The Indians, as 
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&ey had acted in o«r case, ran down the river at 
sudi a dislanoe from i^ and under covet ot Ihe 
woods, that they were not discovered until the 
canoe was close to the shore, when they fired into 
it, and shot every one on boaoxl. As they tumbled 
^to die water^ their little bark was overget Two, 
who w^re not.yet dead, kept themselves afloat, but 
were so sf^erely wounded thai they could not swim 
oC The Indians leaped into the river, and after 
drs^^ng diem to the sliOTe, despatched them with 
the tomahawk* The bodies of the four who were 
killed were also brmight to land, and the whole six 
were scalped.^ All were then thrown into the ri- 
ver. Nothing I could, then kam, or which has 
snnee come to my knowledge, has enabled me to 
lemdearstand who these unfortunate sufferers were. 

On the same day, two or three hours afterwards, 
Aree boats, standing down die river, cuade into 
view. I do not know why, on this occasion, the 
Indians relinqukhed die plan of treachennis decep- 
tion, which had in two preceding instances even- 
tuated to th^r wish. They now waited until these 
boats reached the point in the river directly opposite 
to diem ; when they commenced an ineffectual fire 
with theur rifles. The Ohio was there so wide, that 
dieir bullets fell far short ci their objects ; and after 
the boats had passed below us, the savages oUiged 
all the male captives to get into the boat taken from 

* They perform the proeeu of scalping without regard to the size 
of the portion of skin taken from the crown of the he^. If, in their 
iMMte to GDt it off, they take oMNre tluui is sufficient for their purpose^ 
they afterwards, when at leisure, pare it down in a round shape to the 
^ameter of about two inches, uoctor Robertson, in a note to his 
instonr of America, si^'s : « It was orig^Bs^y the practice of the 
Amencans, as well as of other sarage nations, to cut off the heads of 
the enemies they slew, and to carry them away as trophies. But as 
ftmy fotmd tbes« enmbersome in their retrei^ which thby always made 
rery mfidly, and often through a vast extent of country, they becute 
smAii friah tearing off their scalps." 
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Mr. May, now provided with the additional oars 
made on the day before.' Every Indian too, jumped 
into that boat, and as they were unpractised in the 
use of the oar, the labour of plying it was con^ 
signed to us. Our captors stood over us, and com- 
pelled us to exert our strei^h in rowing ; an art, 
in which we had as little experience as themselves. 
But we took care, unskilful as we were, to avcrid 
striking all at the same time with our oars. Yet as 
those whom we pursued bad only one pair of oars in 
each boat, and we had two pmr in ours, we shud- 
dered for the event. Good management on the 
part of the passengers in the three boats, and in- 
tentional mismanagement on our part, saved them 
from the immment danger to which they were ex- 
posed. The middle boot waited for that in the 
rear, received the people from it, together with their 
oars, and pressed forward to overtake the headmost 
boat. By much effort they came alongside, and all 
entered it, having then many hands to relieve each 
<^ther in rowing, and six oars to our four. To our 
great joy, they shot rapidly ahead of us ; when the 
Indians, giving up the chace of the boat which they 
now perceived they could not overtake, turned their 
attention to the two which were adrift, and which 
contained the property that had been abandoned 
in them. A rich booty for our captors was found 
on board. It consisted principally of dry goods and 
groceries, intended for Lexington in Kentucky. 
There were some very fine horses too in them, 
among which I recognised two remarkable animals, 
a mare and a horse, belonging to Mr. Thomas 
Marshall, brother of the Chief Justice, with whom 
Mr. May and I had travelled through the wilderness 
on our return from the west in the preceding yearr 
That gentleman's hat was also among the relin- 
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qoished articles. I recognised it at a glimpse. It 
was one of the cocked hats worn at that time, and 
a small piece had been cut or torn from the point 
which was worn in front. If we had overtaken 
^etrangers in these boats, and they had been cap- 
tured or put to death by the savages, it would have 
been an affliction to me sufficiently bitter. But 
what would have been the aggravation of my suffer- 
ings, had the passengers, or $ny of ^m, in the event 
of our coming up with them, proved to be my inti- 
mates and friends. 

The boats were taken to the shore, and their con- 
tents landed. The chiefs distributed the plunder 
among tlfeir followers, in a manner that seemed per* 
fectly satisfactory to all. Flour, sugar, and choco- 
late, formed a part of their acquisitions. They 
probably believed that I understood the subject of 
making flour into bread better than they did, and 
that duty was required of me. 1 was furnished with 
the undressed skin of a deer, which was most dis- 
gustingly stdned, by having been used as a saddle 
on the jsore back of a horse, and was now to an^- 
swer the purpose of a tray. I commenced my 
new employment by baking a number of loaves in the 
ashes. There was more dough than the fire would 
contain ; and it struck me, that I would make the 
remainder into small dumplings and boil them in a 
kettle of chocolate then on the fii^. All savages 
are particularly fond of sweet things. To gratify 
this taste, they had on the present occasion mixed a 
large portion of sugar with the chocolate, which 
in the operation of boiling infused itself into the 
dump^ngs and made them quite sweet* They 
were so delighted with this new, and, to them, deU- 
cious dbh, that they appeared to consider me a veiy 
clever fellow as a cook, and continued me in that 
C 
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employment as longaa I was Uieir prisoner. They 
then indulged to the utmost excess in drinking 
whiskey found on board one of the boats. But 
they observed a precaution which, I believe, is never 
neglected by them in those situations which call on 
them for vigilance. A sufficient number for safe 
keeping and guarding their captives refrained from 
tasting the spirituous liquor, and had watchftd eyes 
over us. The rest of the party drank to deep in- 
toxication, in which Flinn went as far as any of 
them, and had a battle with one of the Indians, 
whom he easily vanquished. Some of the rest en- 
deavoured to assist their combatant, when others 
interposed in Flinn's favour, and protected him from 
attack, declaring that such treatment as he had re- 
ceived would only be tolerated by women, and that 
having acted like a man^ they would not suffer him 
to be abused. Their invariable habit is, not to quit 
the bottle or cask while a drop of strong drink re- 
mains ; and they poured it down their throats until 
their stock was exhausted. This occurred in the 
course of the succeeding night. 

In the mean time, we were separated by our 
guard from those who were intoxicated, and re- 
moved to some distance from them, when we laid 
down to sleep. Skyles and I were resolved on 
seizing the earliest occasion, which the course of 
incidents should pre:sent, for effecting our escape. 
We flattered ourselves, that the senseless intoxi- 
cation into which the main party were plunged, the 
darkness of the night, or a momentary relaxation 
of vigilance on the part of our guard, might furnish 
the golden opportunity. Our scheme ws^ to gel 
into ovi^oi the boats lymg under the bank of the 
river^ and to drop without noise down the stream. 
If we could get birt a littte distance from, the shore 
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unperceived, there would be a good prospect of 
success. We remained silent until we believed that 
all our sentinels were asleep. We then commenced a 
conversation in whispers, which we presumed would 
not, be heard ; or, if heard, would not be under- 
stood by our guard, who knew nothmg of the 
English language. But the wakeful suspicions of 
our keepers were always on the alert ; and when 
our whispers reached their ears, they deduced the 
most unfavourable inferences, and put an end, at 
least for the present, to all our hopes, by confining 
us closely with cords. Soon after this was done, 
one of the drunken Indians straggled from his com- 
panions, and came to us, brandishing his scalping 
knife. He quickly worked himself up into a great 
rage, and throwing himself across the body of 
Skyles, fastened on his hair and was determined to 
take off his scalp. It was with some difficulty that 
be was prevented, by those who were sober, from 
effecting his object. Resistance on the part of the 
prisoner was utterly beyond his power. They had 
secured both of us completely, by tying us down, 
in a manner which will be hereafter more minutely 
explsdned. During the night, Divine and Thomas 
secretly disappeared^ without an eflfort, that we could 
discover, on the part of the Indians to detain them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On the following day, the Indians seemed to think 
that their booty was of sufficient value to be worth 
carrying to their towns, and we took our departure 
from the Ohio in the afternoon. But all did not 
move off together. Those to whom Flinn belonged 
remained at the river, and we never saw them or 
him afterwards. When we began our march, a 
cow, taken in one of the boats which had been 
abandoned on the preceding day, as I have already 
related, was committed to my care. I was required 
to lead her by a rope secured to her. horns. This 
creature perplexed me exceedingly. I suppose she 
had not been accustomed to travel in this way. She 
resisted my exertions to get her forward. She 
would leave the track on which we walked^ and 
frequently when I passed on one side of a tree, she 
would insist onk taking the other ; to the great diver- 
sion of the Indians, who laughed immoderately at 
th^ difi^culti^s inta which they had brought me with 
this unmanageable animal. 

Late in the evening we reached an encampment, 
where our captors had probably spent some time 
before we fell into their hands. It was about five 
miles from the river, and they had left a number of 
horses, stolen from the settlements of Kentucky, a 
quantity of dried bear's meat, venison, peltry, and 
some of their people, at this retired spot. It was 
a rich valley, where there was no undergrowth of 
timber, but a luxuriance of tender grass below a 
covering of thick weeds, which protected it fix)m 
the effects of frost and cold. This encampment 
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was provided with shelters from the weather, com- 
posed of skins stretched over poles in the form of 
a tent. The valley in which it was situated afforded 
subsistence for their horses. Here, to my great 
relief, they took the cow off my hands by slaughter- 
ing her. After breakfast, on the next day, Chicka- 
tommo, attended by a party belonging to his tribe, 
and by the Cherokees with Pegjry Fleming, left the 
encampment. The horses, (all of which he took 
with him,) were packed with the meat and peltry. 
The rest of the party followed not long after these. 
We travelled through a trackless wilderness, abound- 
ing in ^ame, on which the Indians depended en- 
tirely for subsistence during the journey. Their 
plan was, to carry home the dried meat for the 
summer use of their families* On the first or se- 
cond day's progress, the Indians observed a tree, the 
bark of which was marked by the daws of a bear, 
easily distinguished by these sagacious and expe- 
rienced hunters. They immediately went to work 
with axes wliich were found in the captured boats, 
and soon felled the tree. Two very small cubs 
were fdund in its hollow trunk. Their dam, at- 
tracted by the noise at her den, came up when the 
tree fell, and was shot. We regaled ourselves upon 
flie flesh of the cubs, which to me was excellent 
eating, although the manner of dressing was not 
such as to improve its quality or to suit a delicate 
taste. Their entrails were taken out, and after the 
hair was thoroughly singed fi-om their carcasses, 
heads, and feet, they were roasted whole. On the 
next day, a remarkably fat bear was killed, and we 
remmned on the ground where he was taken, until 
all his meat was consumed. 

The Indians now indicated a disposition to loiter 
and throwaway time, very little in unison with^theim- 
C 8 
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patience which I felt to move on as rapidly as possible, 
I had conceived, and could npt help cherishing the 
hope, that at our arrival at their towns it might be 
my good fortune to meet with some compassionate 
trader, who would, by ransom or otherwise,, relieve 
me from the suflferings and dangers of my captivity. 
An accident, in other respects unimportant, sub- 
jected me to a night's torture. The savages, ap- 
prehensive of possible danger from pursuit, had 
left a few of their party in their rear, to watch on 
their track, and to give them timely intelligence of 
any attempt that might be made by the whites to 
overtake them,. and wrest from them ^ithpr theit 
prisoiiers, or their plunder. To the few, thus left 
in the rear, my sentinel and protector, Meshawa, 
belonged. In his absence, I was committed to the 
custody of another Shawanese, altogether unhke 
him in temper and character. When he was about 
to secure my arms at night, by lashing a rope around 
them, I injudiciously and without reflection com- 
plained that h^ drew the rope too tight. Upon 
which he exclaimed, " Damn you soul !" and 
tightened it with alj the vigour he could exert, so 
closely, that by the morning it was buried in the 
flesh of one of my arms^ I could obtain no rest ; 
and when Meshawa came up with us the next day, 
it was exceedingly swelled and throbbed with 
agony. At the moment of his arrival he loosened 
the ligature from my limb, and harshly rebuked the 
other for the severity of his conduct towards me. 
The Indians stUl continued the habit of daily 
lounging. If a bear was killed, and they swalr 
loWed a plentiful repast of it ;. or if any other food 
was procured, which afibrded them an abundant 
meal ; immediately after satisfying their appetites, 
tjiey lai^ themselves down to sleep. When they 
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awoke, if a sufficiency was yet in the camp, they 
would again eat plentifully, and sleep as before* 
Sorae packs of cards were found among other ar- 
ticles of their plunder from the boats. With these 
they amused themselves daily, by playing a game 
entirely new to me, which, when interpreted into 
Engliah, was called "Nosey." Only two hands 
were dealt out, and the object of each player was, 
by a mode of play which I do not now recollect, 
ixy retain a. part of the cards in his own possession 
at the close of the hand, and to get all from his ad-« 
versary. When this was done, the winner had a 
right to a number of fillips, at the nose of the loser, 
equal to the number of cards remaining in the 
winner's hand. When the operation of the winner 
was about to begin, the loser would place himself 
firmly in his seat, assuming a solemn gravity of 
countenance, and not permitting the slightest change ' 
in any muscle of his face. At every fillip the by- 
(Standers would burst into a peal of laughter, while 
the subject of the process was requured to abstain 
completely even from a smile ; and the penalty was 
doubled on him if he violated this rule. It is as- 
tonishing to what an excess they were delighted 
with this childish diversion. After two had played 
for some time, others would take their places, and 
the game was often continued hour after hour. 

While the Indians were employed in this amuse- 
ment, I endeavoured to begin, and intended to 
keep, adjournal of my travels. I was very imperr 
fectly provided with the means of accomplishing 
my purpose. A copy of the Debates of the Conr> 
vention of Virginia, assembled to decide on the 
adoption or rejection of the Federal Constitution, 
\?a8 found in one of the boats taken on the Ohio. I 
Bad brought it from that river to serr© as a source 
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of amusement ; and on the mai^ns of its pages 1 
determined to write my notes. The quiU of a 
wiU turkey was the best I could procure, of which 
I made a pen with a scalping knife. I furnished 
myself with ink by mixing water and coal dust to- 
gether, and began my daily minutes of our pro- 
gress and its incidents. This attracted the atten- 
tion, but did not excite the disquiet, of the Indians. 
Tom I^ewis, the same who gave me the blanket, 
when another was about to strip me of my shirt, 
after I had written some lines of my journal, took 
it from my hands, carried it to the others who were 
sitting around the fire, and showed it to them all. 
They seemed gratified and surprised at what indi- 
cated, in their opinion, something extraordinary 
about me, which, however, they could not compre- 
hend. 

When the party had satisfied themselves with 
" Nosey,'' we resumed our march, and arrived at a 
lai^e branch of the Sciota, which is, I believe, the 
same that is marked, on an excellent map of the 
State of Ohio in my possession, by the name of 
jSalt Creek. My shoes had been taken from me, 
and one of the squaws had made me a pair of 
mockasins from the leather of a greasy pair of old 
leggings. I was in front when we came to the edge 
of the v^ter. The stream was rapid. I was un- 
acquamted with its depth, could not swim, and hesi- 
tated to enter. An old woman, who was next be- 
hind me, took the lead, carrying a staft* in her hand, 
with which she supported herself against the force 
of the current. If a man had gone in before me, 
I should still have hesitatjBd ; but being confident 
that I could wade safely wherever the old womaB 
could get alcmg, I followed her. The bed of the 
creek was formed entirely of round smooth stoaes^ 
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from which my greasy mockasins were so inces-* 
santly slipping, that I was every moment in extreme 
danger of losing my feet, and gained the opposite 
bank with the utmost difficulty. 



CHAPTER V. 

In the course of two or three days we came up 
with Chickatommo and his party, who hdd waited 
for us. The Cherokees, with their prisoner Peggy 
Fleming, had separated themselves from the Shawa- 
nese chief, and had taken a different route from 
that which we were to foUow. The deportment of 
this girl was a subject of no little astonishment to 
me. I bad expected, that the distressing occur- 
rences which had befallen us, and the gloomy pros- 
pect before us; the destruction of nearly all the 
party, and the death of her sister before her eyes ; 
her own captivity and probably dreadful fate; 
would have plunged her into grief and despond- 
ency. But no such effect was produced. On- 
the contrary, from the day of our capture, up to 
the time when she was borne off by the Chero- 
kees» 8h% seemed to be perfectly indifferent to the 
horrors of her situation. She enjoyed a high flow 
of spirits I £md, indeed, I had never seen any one 
who appeckr^d to be more contented and happy. 

About this period, of our journey, we came to a 
line of trees which had been marked by surveyors : 
a class of persons against whom the savages enter- 
tain the deepest and most malignant hatred ; be-. 
i?ause they consider them the agents by whom thein 
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lands are laid off and taken from them, and because 
tiiey are invariably harbingers of occupancy and 
settlement by the whites. The view of the trees, 
with the chops of the axe on their bark, irritated 
our party so highly, that we had reason to fear for 
our immediate safety. They poured forth curses 
on us, with a bitterness and fury that continued for 
some time : nor did they become calm again, until 
we had gone some distance beyond the marked 
line. 

Incidents of this kind, occurring every day, I 
might almost say every hour, necessarily subjected 
us to frequent and severe suffering. But the 
miseries of the night were more uniform. Before 
we went to rest, our captors adopted the most rigor- 
ous measures for securing us. Our arms were 
pinioned by a strong rope of buffalo hide, which 
was stretched in a straight line, and each end se^ 
cured to a tree. Our keepers laid themselves by 
us on these ropes, three or four on each side : but 
they were at liberty to change their positions, while 
we could only lie on our backs. We were generally 
placed on different sides, sometimes on the same 
side of the fire. No covering was allowed me, ex- 
cept a child's blanket ; for that which Tom Lewis 
had thrown over my shoulders on the first day of 
my captivity, had been restored to him as sooii i» 
the morning cold subsided. Skyles's blanket was 
much lai^er than mine, but we were not permitted 
to keep each other warm, by lying together, or 
bringing our bed clothes into a joint stock. The 
fire usually burnt down about the time when we 
awoke, fatigued with our position, and benumbed 
with cold. The residue of the night was nothing 
more than a series of severe pains; emd when 
mifmimg arrived, I was frequently incapable of. 
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landing on my feet, until the warmth of the fire 
Festoi^ my strength. A deer-sktn under us formed 
our sole protection from the coid and dampness oi' 
the eardi. 

Skyles and I repeatedly conversed on a plan of 
escape which we meditated, but the execution of 
which we agreed, for the present, to delay. The 
weather had been for some time dry. The vast 
multitude of leaves, with which the ground was 
covered in the woods through which we travelled, 
rendered it impossible to pass over them in their 
present state, however cautiously, without producing 
a noise so loud as to reach with certainty the ears 
of the Indians, and to betray our flight. We 
hoped for rain before the expiration of many days, 
and were resolved on an attempt to regain our 
liberty as «oon as the moist state of the leaves 
would permit us to walk among them unheard. 
Skyles had carefully concealed a knife in the 
po^et of his breeches, with which he intended to 
cut the cords that confined us at some favourable 
hour of the night ; and it was our design then to 
run off into the woods, whatever might be the ha- 
zard of wandering about, destitute as we were, in 
the solitary wilds of the extensive forest by which 
we were surrounded. But unluckily, one mornings 
when he rose frc^n the spot on wfcich he had slept, 
I discovered the knife lying on his deer skin, and 
believing myself unobserved by the Indians, I 
pointed it out to him. They, however, perceived 
it as quickly as he did, and instantly stripped our 
breeches from both of us. To supply their place, 
we were furnished with such covering as the In- 
dians themselves were accustomed to wear. 

Skyles had, until this period, carried five English 
^ubaeas in his watch-pocket. When he vras re- 
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quired to take off his breeches, several squaTs^s were 
present. He therefore stepped a short distance 
aside ; dropped the gold on the earth among the 
leaves ; and pretending to employ himself in dam-« 
ing the legs of his stockings with a needle and 
thiread, borrowed from one of the squaws, he took 
care to keep his back turned towards the party un- 
til he made a bag for his money out of a part of the 
linen of his shirt, which he cut off with a pair of 
scissors lent by the same squaw from whom he had 
obtained the needle and thread. This bag he car- 
ried under the covering which was around his waist, 
and we valued its contents as a fund from which 
we might derive substantial benefit, should we ever 
reach a place where comforts could be jwrocured. 
But we had not travelled longer than three or four 
days, when the pieces of gold wore a hole through 
the linen bag, and were all lost. 

The incident of the knife disposed the Indians to 
adopt a greater degree of rigour towards us tbaft 
had been before practised. When we lay dowii to 
sleep at night, each of us had one end of a cord 
tied around his neck, and the other extended and 
fastened to a tree or stake five or six feet from his 
head. From this cord a small bell was suspended, 
which rattled with the slightest motion of our bo- 
dies, and announced to the whole party that we 
were stirring ; and on every such occasion their vigi- 
lant attention was directed towards us. When this 
mode of confining us was firstresorted to, the circum- 
stances by which it was attended excited great 
alarm, and subjected us to the most painful terror 
for several hours. We had halted, early in the af- 
ternoon, in a small prairie. The Indians brought 
from an adjacent wood six strong stakes, whick 
they drove securely into the ground. The bark 
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was tektn off; each stake was pamted red : and a 
cord, fixed laxnind the neds. of each prisoner, seemed 
to indicate preparations for an awful event. Skyles 
was extremely terrified. My conjecture was, that 
nothing more was designed by the Indians than to 
take some new measure for retaining us securely 
in their power. The course of reasoning by which 
} endeavoured to allay the agitation of Skyles's mind, 
was ineffectual ; and he at last begged that I would 
snatch up one of the rifles placed near us, and put 
him to death. The evenii^ passed off; the hour 
of rest arrived ; and we discovered that their ar*- 
rangementfif looked no farther than to our safe 
keeping. 

The cords put around our necks were, during 
the day, bound up at the ends into a sort of club, 
which hung down behind. This club on Skylei^s 
neck reached predsely to his wound, which it se- 
verely annoyed and irritated. Yet the Indians 
loaded him with a very heavy pack, of which he 
could not venture to complain ; because, in that 
event, he well knew, that his unfeeling master wduld 
aggravate the evil, by doubling his burden. As to 
myself, I had regularly borne a large weight of 
booty on my back from tlje encampment near the 
Ohio river, and was never permitted to travel with- 
out an uncommonly heavy rifle barrel, which, in 
addition to my pack, incommoded me most griev- 
ously. 

It is the habit of these Indians, to treasure up 
all the bear's oil which they collect during the hunt- 
ing season, and carry it to their villages for home 
use. It is put up in deer skins, which are stripped 
from tiie animal with as little splitting as possible, 
and the openings necessarily made are carefully 
and securely closed. These skins, when filled, are 
D 
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usually transported on horses, each horse bearil^g 
two. The oil is eaten with Aeir jerked venison, 
and is as palateable an addition to that article of 
food, as butter is to bread. On one occasion, 
those of the party who had charge of the horses, 
had started from our encampment in the morning 
sooner than the rest, and had, pertiaps inadver- 
tently, left on the ground one of these skin-bags 
of bear's oil. When the foot party were about 
to commence their march they discovered it, and 1 
was required to bear it. The bag was accordingly 
placed on my back, secured by a hoppas,* whUst my 
pack and rifle barrel were carried by one of the In- 
dians. I found it a much heavier burden than I had 
before sustained. Ignorant as yet of their temper 
towards me, and apprehensive of mischief, should 
I manifest a refractory spirit, I determined to bear 
this oppressive load as long as my strength could 
endure it. I staggered along under its weight for 
perhaps a mile, or more ; wten, unable any longer 
to support it, I threw it down. My usual pack was 
then given to me, and the oppressive weight from 
which I had relieved myself was taken up by one 
of the party and carried forward till we overtook 
those who were mounted, without any appearance 
of displeasure on their part at my conduct. 

Very soon after our capture, they invented names 
for Skyles and myself. I was called Ketesselo. 

* The happoi is a strap, fourteen or fifteen feet long, by which the 
pack is secured to the back. It » about two and a half inches wide 
m the middle, and gradnallj narrows towards each end to the width 
of one inch, or three fourths of an inch. A length of near two feet, 
in the middle, or broadest part, is very closely woven, and neatly or- 
namented with beads and porcupine's quills, stained of various cotoars, 
and tastefully wrought into fanciful forms. The hoppas is so tied to 
the pack, that this omarnented portion passes over the breast and upper 
part of the arms, and is 'all that can be seen in front. It is curiously 
platted by the hand, and is made fipom the bark of a wild plant closely 
resembling hemp, and quite as strong. 
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Whether this word was intended to express any 
particular idea, or whether any precise meaning 
was conveyed by it, I could not learn. The appel- 
lation, in their language, by which they distinguished 
my fellow-prisoner, does not occur to my memory. 
But its English is, " Stinking white man ;'* applied 
to my unfortunate friend, because his wound had 
become offensive to the smell, although I was in the 
habit of washing it for him regularly every day. 

At length, after a journey of ten or twelve days, 
we arrived on the eastern bank of the Sciota, at a 
point where our party determined to cross the river. 
But the water was too deep to be passed by fording ; 
and all were soon employed in preparing a raft for 
the transportation of the men, women, prisoners, 
and baggage. The horses swam over. The dead 
timber, selected for constructing the raft, was felled 
and carried on the shoulders of the men to the 
waterside. A log had been cut, which was so large 
and heavy, that two persons were not able to 
carry it. Some of the party assisted a couple of 
their people to get the smaller end of this log on 
their shoulders, whilst I was required to bear the 
larger. They aided me in taking it up, but I quickly 
perceived that the burden was beyond my strength ; 
and after staggering with it a short distance, there 
was no alternative but to throw it down. I called 
to the men who were in front of me with the smaller 
end, and told them in English, for I could not speak 
their language, what 1 was about to do. They 
probably did not understand me ; and when I 
dashed the log to the ground, its whole weight by the 
sudden jolt was thrown so violently upon them, as to 
bring them to the earth with the log upon them. 
This roused them to a pitch of rage which might 
have seriously endangered my life, had not the in- 
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jury which they received been so severe, that it 
was not in their power for some time to rise. But 
the incident was a subject of high sport to their 
brediren, who roared with laughter, while my fellow- 
labourers were repeatedly crying, " Damn Ketes- 
selo ! — ^^Damn Ketesselo !" It is remarkable, that 
aJthough only two Indians of this party understood 
or could speak our language, yet there was not one 
of them who did riot utter curses in English ; and 
all had caught the common salutation, "How-d'ye- 
dd T' A consequence, which I did not regret, re- 
sulted from the adventure of the log. 1 was no 
longer required to aid in conveying the trunks of 
trees to the river. The raft was completed by se- 
cnriDg together the Ic^s which composed it with 
grapevines, and we all went over on it by making 
several trips. 



CHAPTER VL 

Not long after passing the Sciota, we fell in with 
a hunting party, who encamped not far from us. 
Some of our Indians conducted me to their en- 
campment ; narrated boastfully the occurrences of 
our capture, and of their chasing the boats on the 
Ohio ; and exulted in their success. Although I 
did not understand their language, their signs, ges- 
tures, and countenances, were so significant that I 
easily comprehended them. About this time, while 
I was crossing a creek upon a log, which lay over 
it at the height of five or six feet from its surface, 
the greasy mockasins which I wore were so slip- 
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pery, that I tumbled off, over head and ears mto the 
stream. But it was not deeper than my waist, and 
I had no difficulty in gaining the bank. Such is in 
general the stem gravity of face and deportment 
by which the savages are distinguished, that when 
we turn our attention to this trait in their manners, 
we are ready to infer, that they are entire strangers 
to mirth. But this, or any like trivial occurrence, 
never failed to produce from them loud and repeat- 
ed bursts of merriment. It is perhaps worthy of 
notice, that although I had been little accustomed 
to exposure ; had never been subjected to trials and 
hardi^ips such as I was now compelled to undei^o; 
yet no injurious effect on my health ensued from 
wading creeks, falling into the water, lying out in 
the open air, in all kinds of weather, nor from any 
other inconvenience which I encountered in the 
course of this long and painful march, the first I 
had ever made on foot. 

Mr. Slcyles and 1 soon found, that we had fallen 
into very different hands. Perhaps the characters 
of no two men ever formed a more striking con- 
trast, than did those of his keeper and mine. 
Messhawa, to whom I had the good fortune to be 
allotted, had qualities which would have done ho- 
nour to human nature in a state of the mo9t re- 
fined civilization ; whilst his keeper possessed such 
as disgraced even the savage. The ox\c was hu- 
mane, generous, and noble ; the odier was fe- 
rocious, cruel, and brutal. These distinguishing 
traits, which clearly showed themselves from the 
first, continued to mark the conduct of each 
throughout the whole of our subsequent journey. 
As regarded my safe keeping, Messhawa exerted a 
watchfulness and a fidelity to his trust, which never 
slumbered for a moment. But even in the execu« 
D 2 
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tion of this duty, he erinced a regard to ray feeling, 
and a desire to mitigate the severity of my sufiBer- 
ings: whilst the conduct of Skyles's keeper was 
calculated, in every respect, to wound his sensibility, 
and to aggravate his pain. At our meals, Messhawa 
would divide with me to the last morsel ; but not so 
with the other. His object seemed to be, to afford 
his prisoner a sufficiency to sustain life, and nothing 
more. On one occasion, when we had penetrated 
far into the interior of the country after a fatiguing 
day's march, Skyles was eating some boiled racoon 
out of a kettle which was set before him. He had 
taken but a few morsels, when his keeper in an 
angry tone, snatched the kettle from him, and told 
him, he had ate enough, and should have no more ! 
■ — It is true, we did i^ot know these to be the words 
which he uttered, but from his gestures and man- 
ner we believed such to be the purport of them. 
Plentifully furnished with provisions for myself, 
from the bountiful hand of Messhawa, I felt the 
strongest inclination to supply the wants of my 
companion. But this could only be done by stealth ; 
because I feared that discovery would draw down 
upon me the vengeance of his brutal keeper, and 
place it out of my power to minister to the suffer- 
ings of my less fortunate fellow-prisoner. The 
persons of these two Indians were as different as 
the qualities of their hearts. Messhawa was tall, 
straight, muscular, and remarkably well formed, of 
a very dark complexion, with a countenance free 
from the harshness and ferocity usually exhibited 
by the savage iace, and expressive of nnldness and 
humanity. He was distinguished as a swift runner. 
The other, whose name I have forgotten, was old, 
below the middle stature, lame, with acpuntenance 
on which the temper he continually displayed was 
very strongly marked. 
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My friend Skyles had procured a copy of the 
New Testament, which he frequently indid^ed him- 
self in reading when we halted. One morning, 
when he was sitting at the fire with the book in his 
hand, endeavouring to extract that consolation from 
its pages which was inaccessible from any other 
source, the brutal old man, to whose custody he 
had been consigned, snatched it from him ; harshly 
reproved him for reading it ; and threw it into the 
flames. 

The hour now arrived, when the man, who had 
been my companion in all the afflicting scenes of 
adversity through which I had passed since my 
capture ; who was the sole individual with whom I 
could hold conversation ; and the object of my 
warm and incessant sympathy, was separated from 
rae. We had observed, that eyes of never-wearied 
vigilance were fastened upon us by our captors, and 
that their suspicions were always alive to every 
circumstance in our conduct. We therefore adopted 
the resolution, to deny ourselves the indulgence of 
a frequent interchange of thoughts and words, and 
to say little to each other, lest the Indians, appre- 
hensive that a plan of escape might be the subject 
of our talk, should put an end to all communication 
between us. We strictly conformed to this resolution 
for some time, until a delightful state of the atmos- 
phere on an April day so elevated our spirits, that 
we conversed much more freely than a discreet 
conformity to our own views of the subject would 
have prescribed. We were immediately punished 
for our imprudence. A party, consisting of eight 
or ten Indians, turned, with their prisoner fikyles, 
to the villages on the Miami of the lake. The 
others proceeded with me and the two white child- 
ren towards the towns on the river Sandusky. My 
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heart sunk within me when he was torn from my side. 
But the bitterness of the misfortune was greatest 
on his part ; and I had yet some slender comforts 
left, while he had none . His wound, irritated by the 
pack which he carried, demanded care and attention. 
I had been in the daily habit of washing it ; not a 
creature besides had touched it for a long time. 
He was now entirely in the hands of his unfeeling 
lame keeper, who cherished a savage delight in ag- 
gravating his sufferings ; and there was not one 
among those around him who spoke his language. 
I was not wounded. M esshawa was of a kind, and 
even benevolent temper. Two of the Indians re- 
maining with me were capable of expressing them- 
selves in broken English ; the little white boy and 
girl too were yet of my party.— Imagination may, 
perhaps, supply what the pen cannot describe, in 
relation to such a subject as the parting between 
Mr. Skyles and me. To say, that we cordially 
shook each other by the hand ; that we embraced ; 
that tears flowed in profusion from our eyes; 
would inadequately impart our emotions. Despair 
was the prevailing agent in the bosoms of both ; 
and we quitted each other without a ray of hope to 
illumine our prospects. 

Soon after our separation, the people to whom I 
belonged halted, about midday, for refreshment. 
An Indian, well advanced in years, retired fifteen 
or twenty steps from the fire, and, lying down with 
his face to the ground, fell asleep. A young 
man, who had kept his eyes on him, waited until he 
was perfectly in slumber. He then advanced, cau- 
tiously and without the slightest noise, to the spot 
where the other was quietly reposing ; raised and 
dropped his tomahawk several times over his body; 
and at last struck its blade into his back with all the 
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aitrength he could exert The wounded man sprung 
on his feet, and ran off as fast as his legs could carry 
him. But he was not pursued ; nor did he after- 
wards rejoin us. I was never ahle to obtain a clue 
to this assassinating attempt. Incidents of this na- 
ture, though followed by no interesting consequence, 
yet go far to show the character of the singular and 
savage people who had me in their possession. 

A number of days subsequent to this were spent 
without any remarkable occurrence. The party 
sometimes travelled, often halted for the purpose of 
eating, sleeping, and playing their favourite game 
" Nosey,'' which they sometimes exchanged for a 
game like that called, among us. Five Corns. They 
also occasionally amused themselves by dancing, 
invariably accompanied with a song composed of 
the words, " Kon-^nu-kah, — He-ka-kah,— We-sa~ 
too,^-Hos-ses-kah" — repeated with a tone which 
did not strike the ear with a very musical effect. 
When they became fatigued with this exercise, they 
sometimes compelled Mr. Skyles, before he was 
separated from me, and myself, to imitate them in 
both the dance and the song, the words of which 
were repeated by me often enough to impress them 
so perfectly on my memoryj that they are not yet 
forgotten. In one instance we were required, 
when the blaze of the fire was very high, to leap 
through it, and only escaped injury by performing 
the act as quickly as possible. 

They carried two or three tobacco pipes, with 
which every man smoked when he chose, and they 
practised that amusement to great excess. A cir- 
cle was frequently formed, and the pipe passed 
round from one to another, until all were satisfied. 
They are addicted, as I have before remarked, to 
taciturnity ; and on these occasions, while enjoying 
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the fumes of their tobacco, a word was rarely- 
spoken by an individual among them. Sometimes 
a short, dry observation would escape one of those 
within the circle, to which the others would express 
their assent by a sort of grunt. They are much 
in the habit of conveying their ideas by a gesture 
or sign, always made with striking significancy. 

We had now penetrated a great distance into the 
interior of a wild and uninhabited country; and 
I was compelled to abandon every thing like an 
effort or a hope to escape from my captors. Even 
though I had succeeded in eluding their incessant 
vigilance, so far as to get out of their power, I 
should have been unable to procure sustenance of 
any kind, or to explore my way through woods and 
deserts, for I knew not how many miles ; and must 
have perished with hunger, or fallen into the hands 
of other Indians, parties of whom were wandering 
about in every direction. I was therefore recon- 
ciled to a continuance with them until we should 
arrive at their, towns, where I flattered myself I 
might be purchased or ransomed by some benevo- 
lent trader. 

During the whole march, we subsisted on bear's 
meat, venison, turkeys, and racoons, with which we 
were abundantly supplied, as the ground over which 
we passed afforded every species of game in pro- 
fusion, diminishing, however, as we approached 
their villages. But we were destitute of bread and 
salt, necessaries of life to a white man, while they 
are considered mere superfluities by the Indian war- 
rior or hunter, when he is occupied in war or the 
chase. A mode of living perfectly new to me; 
the fatigues of the journey; my exposure to all the 
inclemencies of the season and climate ; and the un- 
easiness of mmd under which I constantly laboured, 
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wasted my strength and depressed my spirits. I had 
been nearly four weeks on this distressftil journey. 
The vast wilderness through which I had passed, 
and that which still stretched before me, produced 
in my mmd the frequent recollection of those beau- 
tiful lines from Goldsmith's Hermit, which were 
precisely adapted to my present condition : 

For here forlorn and lost I tread, 

With fainting gteps, and slow, 
Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 

Seem length'ning as I go. 

But in addition to all these miseries, there was 
another source of painful apprehension, to which 
I could not advert with unconcern. I had heard 
enough of the Indian habits and manners to under- 
stand, that it is their usage, on reaching their towns 
with a prisoner, to subject him to the degrading and 
severe infliction of blows, while he runs the gaunt^. 
let. All the women and boys are provided with 
staves, clubs, and such other weapons as they may 
choose. They are then arranged in two ranks, at 
a short distance from each other, and the captive is 
compelled to make his progress between these ranks 
at whatever pace he pleases, while every possible ex- 
ertion is made to annoy and to beat him down. 
Should he be fortunate enough, when thus exposed, 
to avoid extreme injury, yet he is not exerhpted 
from the most awful calamity which barbarism has 
invented for those who fall into its power. If the 
vindictive temper of the savages is unappeased ; if 
they arc not under the influence of those motives, 
or whims, or peculiar customs, which determine 
them on saving life ; the miserable prisoner is 
fastened to a stake, a fire is kindled around him, 
his sufferings are aggravated and protracted by all 
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the ingentuty of torture, until nature can bear it no 
longer, and he dies in agony inconceiyable. 

The gloom, which reflection on such subjects 
bad spread over my mind, was in some degree ^s- 
pelled by an incident, which, under ordinary cir- 
x^umstances would have been disregarded. We 
found a negro in the woods, under cover of a tent, 
which contained a quantity of whiskey and peltry 
belonging to his master, an Indian of the Wyandot 
tribe, then at peace with the United States. This 
negro was a runaway from the state of Kentucky, 
and had fled across the Ohio to the country of the 
savages ; among whom it was a law, as I was in- 
formed, that the first who should lay hands on such 
runaway had a right to hold him as his property. 
The negro had been thus acquired by the Wyando^ 
who was, when we fell in witii the negro, engaged in 
hunting, and had, on a trading expedition, recently 
visited the Muskingum, where he had obtained the 
whiskey now in the possession and care of his 
negro man. 

1 now felt myself quite at home ; and the poor 
negro, whom under other circumstances, I should 
have kept at a distance, became my companion and 
friend. He treated me with great kindness and 
hospitality, offering me such refreshments as he had, 
the most acceptable of which were bread and salt. 
I had not tasted either since we left the Ohio river. 
My captors, as soon as they ascertained that the 
negro had whiskey for sale, began to barter for it 
a part of the booty which they had acquired on 
the Ohio. A pair of new boots, which they had 
taken from my saddlebags, and for which I had 
paid eight dollars at Petersburg, was given for a 
pint of whiskey ; and other articles were exchanged 
at a similar rate. The scenes which had passed on 
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1^ Ohb were now to be acted orer agaki. A dts;. 
ga^Qg reyefary commeiioed) whieb lasted for three 
days. As usual, a sufficieat number remained 
sober te guard the pris^mers, Gcmsistkig, at thia time, 
only of the two children and myself. 

On die first night, about the time when we were 
composing oorselv^ for rest, we were removed to 
some distance from; the spot occupied by those who 
were in a state of intoiication, that we might not, 
while asleep, be disturbed by them. The two child- 
ren had never been tied ; but I was confined by 
cords, a3id Indians laki themselves on each side d' 
me as before. In this situation I slept, until about 
midnight, when I was awaked by the falUng of rain. 
Soon after, the negro, who had observed the direc- 
tion in which we had gone when removed fi*om the 
place where the drunken Indians were, arrived at 
our camp, and kindly proposed to me, that I should 
go with hki to his tent, and sleep under it, protected 
from the rain, I pointed out the impossibility of 
accepting his invitation, without the consent of my 
guard, lying on each side of me, upon the rope 
with which I was confined. These men, hearing 
a conversation between the negro and myself which 
they did not understand, conceived a suspicion that 
he was concerting with me measures for my escape. 
They immediately sprung up, and seizing the necits 
set up a tremendous yell, which was answered by 
flje drunken party, and presently most of them 
came runing towards us with their tomahawks m 
thfeb hands. Tl^ negro, who could speak ^eir 
language, was taken off a short distance and inter- 
rented as to the object of his visit to me ; after 
which I was separately ipiestioned on the same 
pcnnt by one of those who spoke English^ As 
there waa an entire coi7espoiide»ce in our aaswera^ 
E 
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the Indiami did not doubt their truth ; and t Wad 

rsrmitted to accept the invitation of my new friendi 
soon reached his tent, a(icompanied by nearly all 
the IndiauB, who appeared to have been much 
sobered by the incident which had just occurred. I 
then laid myself down within the tent, near its en- 
trance, in front of which there was a fire. Shel- 
tered from the rain, and no longer encumbered by 
ropes, I soon fell into a profound sleep, which I 
should probably have enjoyed till the morning, had 
not my slumbers been interrupted by a sensation 
like that called the night-mare ; but which was, in 
fact, produced by the weight of a large Indian sit^ 
ting composedly on my breast, before the fire, and 
smoking his pipe. I turned over and dropped him 
on the ground, where he continued to sit, indulging^ 
as if nothing had occurred, in his favourite amuse-* 
ment of smokii^, until I again sunk into sleep. 



CHAPTER VII. 

iff the morning, a frightful scene presented itself i 
they were preparing for the war-dance. A pole 
had been cut from the woods ; after taking the bark 
from it, it was painted black, with streaks of redj 
winding like snakes around it : the lower end was 
sharpened, and at the top the scalps of my lat€i 
companions, with others which they had obtained 
during thcii* fexcursion, were suspended. Each 
Indian had dressed himself for the occasion. Som6 
had painted theh- faces black, with ted round thci 
eyes ; others^ reversing it, had painted thcfr fewjs 
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ytd^ with black rouiKl the eyes : all with feaiherfl 
^ck in their heads, and all with the aspect of so 
many demons. When they had finished adorning 
themselves in this manner, the pole was stuck fast 
into the ground. They formed themselves into a 
circle around it : and then the dance began. It 
commenced with the fell war-whoop, which had not 
ceased to ring in my ears since the fatal morning 
of our capture. They danced around the pole, 
writhing their bodies and distorting their faces in a 
most hideous manner. It is their practice, on such 
occasions, to repeat the injuries which have been 
inflicted on them by their enemies the whites ; their 
lands taken from them — ^their villai^es burnt — their 
cornfields laid waste — their fathers and brothers 
killed— their women and children carried into cap- 
tivity. In this instance, by these repetitions of 
their wrongs and sufferings, they had wrought 
themselves up to a pitch of the great^t fury. 

The dance lasted for about half an hour. The 
scene being new to me, I had seated myself on a 
Jog 4o witness it. When it ended, Chickatommo, 
with eyes flashing fire, advanced towards me, and 
when in reach struck me a violept blow on the head. 
1 immediately quitted my seat, seized him over the 
arms, and demanded why he struck me ? He re- 
plied, by saying, " Sit down ! — sit down !'' I ac- 
cordingly loosened my grasp, and resumed my seat 
on the log. At that moment, perceiving the two 
prisoner children near, who, like myself, had been 
attentive spectators of the dance, he snatched up 
a tomahawk that was ^t hand, and advimced to- 
wards them with a quick step and determined look. 
Alarmed at his menacing approach they fled : — he 
pursued. My humane friend Messhawa, seeing the 
imminent ii&DSpv to which they were exposed, 
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bounded like a deer to tbeir rdbf. The boy beings 
cdd^ and stronger than bis sister, sbe was me first 
to be overtaken by Cbickatommo, and would have 
been &e first to fall a victim to his rs^e ; but at tiie 
mcnnent when the &tal instnunent was raised to* 
strike her dead, Messhawa had reached the spot*. 
C<Hnii^ up behind ChiekatcHnmo, he seized him 
around the aims, and with violence slung him back. 
He then darted towards the affrighted dbdld, whom, 
he reached in an instant, snatched her up in his 
«rms, and pursued the boy. Misconstruing the 
good intentions of Messhawa, he redoubled his ex- 
ertions to escape, and they had run a considerable 
disti^ce before he was overtaken. When his de- 
liverer came up with him, he thought all was over, 
and gave a bitter shriek, which was answered by 
one still more bitt«r from lus sister, then m tl^ 
arms of Mesdbawa and who had not yet understood 
his object. They were both, however^ soon undcw 
ceived. Although he spoke to themm an unkuown 
tongue, his language, from the manner o(. it, eovHr. 
not be misunderstood; They found that the^had 
been mistaken, and that they had been pursued by 
a friend instead of an enemy. When this was as- 
certained, their little palpitating hearts were soon 
calmed into repose, and |M^senfly they arrived at 
our camp, walking bythe side of Messhawa, who held 
each by the hand, and soothed them as they advanced 
. with his caresses. The wood being an open one^ 
I had viewed the scene with intense gaze ; and no* 
Aing could exceed the delist I felt at finding my 
poor little companions thus relieved from the dan- 
gers of so perilous a Mtuation. 

On the next day two Mingo Indians arrived, and 
immediately participated in the drunken debauchery 
of our camp. Oj^e of Aese mm b|^.kijlfid in ^ 
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(Knirse of the preceding entomeTy an Indian of ihe 
Wyandot tribe, who was a huaband, and the father 
of several children. Among all the savage nations 
of America, the usage prevails, of adoptii^ prisoa- 
ers taken in war for the purpose of supplying any 
loss incurred by those, who have had their friends 
slain in battle, or otherwise, If one takes the life 
of another belonging to his own or a different tribe, 
he is bound to make reparation to the family of the 
dead man, either by the payment of a certain value 
in property, or by furnishing a substitute for the 
deceased, who occupies precisely the station, and 
fills all the relations of such deceased in the commu- 
nity to which he belpnged ; becomes the husband 
of his widow, should he have left one, the father 
of his children,and is required to perform all the 
duties appertaining to these connexions, i f repa* 
ration is not made for the death of a man by one 
of the mod^s which have been mentioned, within a 
period limited by their usages, the murderer be- 
comes liable to be killed with impunity by the rela- 
tives of him who has fs^len, or by any other of his 
tribe. In this instance, the Mingo stated to my cap- 
tors his wretched situation. He declared himself 
so poor, that he was not able to render the requisite 
value for the Wyandot whom he had slain ; and 
therefore that his own life must be forfeited, unless 
the alternative condition was fulfilled by him. 
While their hearts were warmed more by the ope- 
ration of the spirituous liquor they had drank, than 
l>y any genuine emotions of liberality, they did not 
hesitate to yield tq his solicitations ; and I was de- 
livered over to this new piaster, to be substituted 
for the Wyandot whom he had murdered. 

When I had ascertained^ that those witl^ whom I 
fead travelled from the Ohio Rivcrj^ were preparing 
E2 
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to resume their joamey^ uid to leate rae in'tbe* 
bands of my new posseasor, I*wa9 utterly asloBidied; . 
wad incapable of conoeiving the cause of so onex^ 
pected a ^etennination. For thd m^MMe of re* 
lieving mymind irem the anxiety and alarm neoes^ 
<arily produced by my transfer to theSfiiq^o, I re- 
quested the negro to ei^lain its object. He was. 
e(}uaUy ignorant with myself of the negotiiEitien be* 
tween my present and former proprietors, and ap- 
]^ied to both parties for explanation^ The intelli- 
genoe, unreservedly communicated to him by each, 
was perfectly caiHJUM^nt, and the perturbation of 
my feelings was in a great degree -diminished, whcnr= 
I learnt, that I. was destined shortly to become a 
husband and a father. The prospect, indeed, was 
not rery rapturous, of leading to the ^tar of Hymcit:- 
tin Indian squaw, already the mother of several 
children. But there was something extremely con- 
soling in the hope, I might say in the persuasion, 
that such an event would bring within my reach, 
those chances of escape from the savages^ and for 
restoration to niy country and friends, which I had, 
thus fer vainly exerted myself to obtain. 

The- Ittdiangi, whose captive I had heretofore^- 
been, took up their packs immedmtely after surf^i>-^ 
dering metathae Mingo, and continued their mari^. 
But ^fore they set out, every individual made it a- 
point to take leave of me, and » to shake me by the 
hand. Several of them^ by their countenances and. 
manner, evinced feelings of tdndness, and even of 
regret, at parting. My exceBent friend IVfesshawai 
who had certainly formed an attachment to me,, 
seamed to^partake-^^re of this fedSng than any of 

y After they left^us, I had leisure to reflect on my: 
new condition; and believed I had reason to con- 
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gttttfetewyiBlf tma^^wagego B iMp iekro * The 
matrimoiiial ecABexioii, wUdi hmd men defligned 
for me, mdioat my consenCy occupied my muid, 
-sad 1 enteitamed an earnest cmioflity with lespeot 
to^e female, the place of whose husband I was to 
strpplj, and with whom I was to be alHed by the 
ties trf marriage. IWiether she waa old or young,, 
ugly or handsome, deformed or beautiful, were 
questions not without their hiterest to me. I tfaere- 
&re inquired on those subjects from the Mii^, by 
Aeidd of my interpreter, the negro. But he had 
n^ver seen her, and could give me no information,, 
except that she was the mother of three or four 
ehild^n. But whatever might be her personal ap- 
pearance, or the qualities of her heart ; whether 
^e was destitute of ^harmsy or distinguished for 
them ; the plan to be pursued by me was clear, and 
my re^lution was not to deviate from it. I was 
not to be consulted in relation to the marriage in- 
tended for n(^ by those who claimed the disposal 
of my/person^: whether it was to be productive of 
happiness or misery to me, was no concern of 
&eirs.. The only benefit which, could result on my 
»de would be, that I should be free, and no longer 
continue the object of suspicion and vigilance ; 
and might seize on the first favourable opportunity 
which presented itselfj. of returning to the comforts, 
the security, and the enjoyments of civilized life. For 
the more certain attainment of my purpose, it waa 
my intention, after assuming thecharge of the fiamily 
which I was about to enter by compuWon, thoroughly 
to devote myself to it, to reconcile myself as far as^ 
was in my power to the necessity by which I was 
overwhelmed ; but by no means to delay my escape, 
when the moment should arrive at which there was 
% possibiHty of its being accomplished. It may welK 
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he cbnoeived, that with such hopes and viewf> | 
became impatient for our arrival at the place of 
j^sidenee of my intended bride. 

These reveries^ which I continued hpuriy to inn* 
'dulge, were not pf long duration, After the lapse 
of two or three di^ys, the Mingo, who now consider^ 
ed me as his property, began to move on with me 
towards the town J^t which 1 was to be delivered, 
and where the bridal ceremony was to be perlbrme<J 
at the proper period subsequent to my arrival. 
Before he fell in mth the party fropi the Ohio, we 
bad struck the war-path leading from the country 
on that river, to the Indian towns on the Sandusky 
and Miami. Upon this war-path my late proprie- 
tors had proceeded, when they took leave of the 
Mingo and myself; and as he conducted me along 
the same route in their rear, it would happen, that 
if they delayed a few days, we should overtake 
them. The fact was, that my former possessors, 
after the generous feeling excited by the whiskey, 
which they were qua$ng when the Mingo joined 
them, had subside^, began to repent of their libe- 
rality, and determined to reclaim me. They ac- 
cordingly halted until we <;ame up with them. W^ 
were received with smiles, and every indication of 
civility. They all shook us by the hand, and ther^ 
was nothing which induced the slighest apprehen- 
sion of ill hnmour. But this temper did not long 
display itself. A bitter altercation commenced, 
which soon proceeded to a high quarrel ; in th^ 
course of which 1 was not exempt from uneasiness 
when I observed, by their frequent pointing to me^ 
that I was the subject of (controversy. The dan? 
ger was, that one party might despatch me with the 
tomahawk or rifle, rather than yield me to the claifli 
pf the oth^r. The dispute was terminated by th|? 
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ftetof jKfesdnrwAyWho eao^ two of ^ honof 
thftC were hwwtiBg m the iauBediale iKigUbour* 
bood and m new of oor poeitiaii, mounted one of 
tfaem, required me to get oo iht other, snd con* 
dacted me, with bis rifle ob hfe sboidder, to tlie In* 
ima town at tipper Sgnduaky. This wis done by 
mstmetioQ frotn Cfaaeketomaio. 

We reached tibat pkee after ridm^ aboHt five 
miles.* ThcHse of our }jarty, who had been left in 
Ae rear by Messhawa and myself, did not long de* 
by to follow us; and, when they arrived at the 
town, encamped about the centre of it Mr. Fran- 
eis Duchouquet, a Canadian trader, who had re- 
sided for some years amoiig the Indians at this 
place, had met us at the point where the party had 
waited for the Mingo and me, and had then, on my 
earnest solicitation, assured me, tbat overtures for 
my redemptiem should be made on our arrival at 
Uppfsp Bomdieky. He vimted us in a short time after 
we had encamped in that village. At ^ first mo-^ 
ment when I saw tUs gentleman, I was animated 
with the hope, that I might prevail on him to treat 
with the Indiajis for my ransom, and that he might 
succeed in rescuing me from the pains and horrors 
of a captivity which 1 had then suffered for many 
weeks. I instantly renewed my application to him 
cm this subject, and he £d not hesitate to exert his^ 
good offices in my favour. But his propositions 

'^ Thtt* wwe wt mtuU m tha town, but the Indiip hthHKtkum 
were irregolariT disposed, without regard to order or distance from 
eaeh others Thej were all «onftnicted «f batk, mipported by comer 
potto and ereas tiaa»«nL to wiuch the baric wae aeeiBPed by striii^ 
or Its ianer fibres, l^ere was no ehimney, bot the fire was made 
abooClhe oattoe of the hov<el^and« hole was left in tiie roof 0?er it 
iMrtbaasaapeof theamoke. k napires tio mat hiboar to erect ose 
of these frail dwellings $ since the bark, which is the principal materiaL 
iaobtsittedfroin Isofgetreesy iHwn their sap bechn to flow, in wide ana 
|p9g flakes. Thaoonqnc poetp anderoBstinitoawe^Mrayof jiIIp 
^«m flijQp «Bd ftx^ngth to fivtidb th» wto^ cornlBg. 
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were decisively rejected ; and the Indians expressed 
a determination not to let me go from their hands. 
The failure of this negotiation, when disclosed to 
me« produced an agonizing effect, which perhaps 
may be conceived,'but cannot be expressed. AU 
the terrors of a cruel death* injBicted by merciless 
savages, ingenious in the invention and practice of 
torture, recurred to my imagination, ana filled me 
with despair. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

I HAD foi^otten my copy of the Debates of the 
Virgirria Coni^ntion, at the place from which I had 
been hurried by order of Chickatommo, on the day 
that we reached Upper Sandusky. Next morning, 
the Mingo, Indian, to whom I had been for a short, 
time transferred, and from whom 1 had been reclaim- 
ed by my captors, appeared at our encampment. 
Recollection of the contest which he had lately 
maintained, for possession of my person, induced a 
suspicion, that his views were not propitious to my 
safety ; and I was disposed to avoid nim. My fears, 
however, were entirely dispelled, when, on his ap- 
proach towards me, he drew from his bosom the 
book Ml which I had kept my journal, and present- 
ed it to me with a smiling face. 

Soon afterwards, the party who held me a prison- 
er, was gladdened by the arrival of several Wyan- 
dots from Muskingum, with a quantity of whiskey 
in kegs, each of which contained about ten gallons, 
brought on horses, and lashed across their backs 
^ith hickory wythes, Inmiediately they began tQ 
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Wter with their guests for the article, which of all 
^lers, is most valuable in their eyes. The Wyan* 
dots turned their whiskey to good account. Five 
gallons were enough for the purchase of a horse 
w<Hth two hundred dollars , a finely foiined, hand- 
some animal, now reduced*in his plight by the jour- 
ney fix)m the Ohio river. Others of inferior value, 
were exchanged at a price proportioned to the first ; 
and drunkenness soon spread itself over our en- 
campment. But their customary precaution was 
not neglected ; and a small number refusing to drink, 
remained sober, for the purpose of guarding me. 

I had observed the liberality of their disposition 
while under the influence of drink, when they gra- 
tuitously yielded me to the Mingo ; and therefore, 
pressed Mr. Duchouquet to renew his efibrts for my 
ransom, at a moment which seemed favourable to 
my hopes. Again his propositions were rejected; 
tthen begged him to ascertain, by inquiry from the 
Indians, to what point it was their intention to con- 
vey me ; and what was the fate to which I was des- 
tined. To the first question they answered, by tell- 
ing him that they intended to take me to their towns 
en the Miami river : to the second their reply was, 
that they did not know what final destination they 
should make of me. I had before this distinctly 
understood, that captives conveyed to the Miami 
tdvms, were certain of meeting the most dreadful 
fate ; and that it is the invariable practice of the 
savages, to conceal their purposes from the prisoners 
whom diey mean to sacrifice. When Mr. Duchou- 
quet, therefore, reported to me the result of the in- 
quiries which he had made at my request, my alarm 
and despondency were greater, if possible, than I 
i^ yet experienced ; and every thing like hope was 
banifilied from my bosom. 

The i^kit of dnu&cn debauchery prevailed, un* 
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19 the Auid»fof purchasing wfaideej* a^^n^dki 
itself, were abwt the same lime exhausted. ¥m» 
or &ve dityaof unbounded riot aad intoxication had 
been passed, when the Indians to whom i belonged, 
finding themselves^ suddenly reduced from affluence 
to their usual poverty: %sfaamed of their wasteftil 
expenditttres, aner having boasted of ilbmr exploits 
ai^ tbev acquMtions on die Ohio ; unwHlii^ to re- 
turn to their fa<Hne8 and dieir countrymen with no- 
thing in flieir handsv of the wealth wbach they had re- 
cendy poflMessed ; adi^ted a resolirtion to go back 
to the river on which tbey had succecided so weH, 
and to make fartiber captures of white menandthek 
nroperty. They ccnramunicated their intention to 
Mr. EKichouquet, and inf<»rmed him, that as the scalp 
of Aen* captive might be transported with greats 
ladU^ and safe^ than his p^^son, they had deter- 
mined to put me to deaA : but if he was in a t^xi* 
per to treat for my ransom, this was his time. A 
negotia^n was then commenced, and c(mchided 
haj^y for me, widiout my knowledge or interven'- 
tidn. It was agreed, tkil he should pay one hun* 
dred dollars worth of goods as the price of my 
liberation ; and that I lAcmld beforthwith surrender* 
ed to him* The fn-ice was paid dc^n in six hun- 
dred silver broach^ ; which answers all the purposes 
of a circulating medium with them. 

This event, to me tl^ most important of my life, 
by a Angular coincidence occurred on the S&h of 
April, in the year HW; the day on whidi 1 at* 
tained the age of twenty-one years. It might be 
truly and literally denommated my second birth ; 
since, within die preceding twentp'-four hours, I 
might have b^n conaiikred as dead to any prospect 
wUdi my condition, presented, except the mdst 
miserable, and sunk to tiie lowest depdiof despiAr. 
The extravagance of lay joy was suc^, thi^ I know 
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ubi any terms in our language adequate ta its ex- 

rm>n. Subsequent circumstances, presently to 
noticed, ^hrew me again into uneasiness and 
alarm. 

After the Indians bad aUposed of me, tbey sepa^ 
rated themselves into two parties. A snudl number 
^ the Shawanese, the Mingo, tbe women, and the 
two captive children, set out for the Miami towns. 
Chiekatommo, with the other Shawanese, com- 
menced their route back to the Ohio river. Their 
dq»arture seemed to ensure my safety, and therefore 
iny mind was perfectly quieted. But there was a 
white man among the Wyandots at Upper Sandus^ 
ky, who had been carried into captivity by those tn- 
dmns when very young, and had been reared and 
naturalized with their tribe. He spoke the English 
language sufficiently to enable me to understand 
bim ; and we entered into conversation ; in the course 
of which he indmated, that my emancipation was 
not yet reduced to certainty ; and that he suspected 
it was the intention of Chiekatommo and his party, 
to r^ain possesmn of my person. This sugges- 
tion, fit>m a man who knew the savages well ; their 
characteristic treachery ; and the fact, that they had 
already once reclaimed me aft<H* having consigned 
me to the Mingo, induced an appreheniuon, that 
what I had hei^d was not to be disregarded. This 
iqiprehension was greatly strengthened, when on the 
succeeding day, the Shawanese chief with his fol- 
lowers, actually presented tiiemselves again at Up- 
per Sandusky. 

Once more terror and despondency seized on me. 
I reflected on the events which had passed; the 
miseries which I had endured ; and the dreadful fate 
which was inevitable, should I now, for 4he third 
time, fell into the hands ojT my captors. I delibe- 
rately and solemnly resolved, to resist their whole 
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fitter by the exerHom erf afi my wwetBitmStUfipesUk 
cndie qxjt htfotB Aef shotfl&eiw^agtiD immne 
my nmstem. lptoyid^iejml[ wWb « UMmtewH 
and calmly sat dolYn on a logr. fi^cd in my purpoK 
isboold &ey approae^ iKti^cbopirfng tht toy widx an 
1^ of mdifferenoe. Th6y MMt no tttHMpt «pOD 
m^, and redred to«n ^MamptiMHtw^hte^lbrm- 
ed on the itrer neat* the town, ve< out of onr vieir^ 
Ml*. DuGfaouquet concurred wim me in flw^dnieii/ 
that all the eiremnstanees of &eir conduct w^veMekr 
as^ ou^t to excite strong suipfieioin ib«t tlieyniedit»> 
ted my recapture. Th^ had dlS8t{^)««fcd oni Urn 
preceding day, after receirine the prioe fortvUeb t 
nad be^ arrid ; had declared a des^ of tentniias 
td the Olno ; had suddeidy returned, ividiout asy 
apparent reason or business; had encamped ai a 
place fififerent ftom that which they had be&xre oc^ 
eupied, more remote from view, iM belter suitoi 
fer a plan of surprise from it on us by lUght We 
d^ermined to prepare for the attack, Md to^ remain^ 
with the utmost vigilance, on our guard* Mr. Du-< 
chouquet, and a labourer then lAr Mi servi^ con* 
tinued to watch with me throi^hom the nig^ We 
locked and barred our door. We w^re In paues^ 
ion of an axe,* seteral^gimfl, «nd tcduahawks. But 
fltere was no necessity for their use. The Indiana 
permitted us to remain undisturbed ; and o«r the next 
day quitted thdr camp. Their v^^ole party, with 
flieir packs on their backs, came out of their course 
through the town ; sdsook hands with Mr. Duchou* 

Juet and myself, declaring an^ intention to vmt the 
Itifish post at Detroit, and departed. I could not 
yet baniiA from my mind all disquiet, and continued 
under some apprehension that tmy might lurk in tte 
ne^bourhood, fiw a ftrouraUe oi^xntmiity to re- 
turn and bear me off. But after several dayaof 
aiudety, we were informed by a party of strdling: 
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Mmw fiNm Lower SjRodudcy, Ibat tbey bad mH 
CU^tmiommo and his followers, al a coiiaideiahle 
djstafiee ftom our iriUage, puisuing tb^ jdiimcfy 
sleadiljf lowwrds Detroit lly fears and dangeis 
pare mw^ an esd : mjr spkits became buoyant, 
sffA I gindidged none but the most joyoua leelk^ 

Mlf mmi became immediately oeci^ied wilh the 
sidayect of my s^wrn to Y kginia ; wbieb was em* 
bamased vrUk some difficuUiei. I was alooe. 
Qltteriy Ignorant .of Ae coimtry, and could rcAcb 
borne by <me of two ro«itea only. Tfae 6nt lagr 
im>m^ the dreary wildeniess which I bad reeoiUfy 
tmmimA; imd tb« tuftveUevs wbo sbould attempt to 
pass, wi^*e sidageeied 40 eU th^ perils bom which I 
bad hew so Isitdy delivi^red. The dfcstimce to ths 
nearest settkwenls was greuU and I v/m not pos^ 
sessed (^themerasof providing myself suhristence 
(m Ib^ joufney, which I sboi^ have been compel- 
led to make to Pi^bucg. The othe^ was^xtremely 
cineuiMHis* Rongji less liable to danger. I could 
tmrek m p^eot security waA^T Ibe jproiection of a 
leader: b^tfvitbei^ wns no pfoi^ect or obtaiidng that 
adivantage m a ?ery short time, a^ the seasimof the 
y^ur had md arm^, when tbe tiaders wc»e in the 
habtt of repaiitog to Detroit, wUh the pdtry pmr 
ebaaed in the course of the winter and q)ring* at the 
Indian vSUages. It was Mr. Dudioui]piet*s inten- 
^on, to wmej bis purchases to that ^ace in person, 
m 4ie «purae of about fi?e weeks ; and I had no 
dmce ibut to remain at Upper Sandudcy until that 
time ; then to pnnceed wim him ^ Detroit, and 
dience down the lakes into the slate of New- York* 
from m\mk^ the voad to my native Stale would be 

Scfeeliy eacn^ and safe. The intearval* between mjr 
eralion fr<Hn cap^ty and tbe commencfanent of 
my homeward journey, wns employed in aasasting 
%fr. Ducfamiqii^to sell Ids merchandise.to the In- 
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diaas, in attending to his book&and acoounts, and in 
occasional excursions ; which I generally limited to 
the immediate vicinity of our village, because there 
was some hazard in venturing to a distance. 0^ 
one occasion, however, I exceeded these limits, and 
walked two or three miles, for the purpose of visit- 
ing the spot where Col. Crawford had been tortured 
and burnt to death some years before, by die Debt- 
wares. The sapling to which it was said he liad 
been bound, when he suffered tibe most awfid fate 
to which man can be subjected, was still alive, and 
was pointed out to me by my conductor —the white 
captive who was naturalized among the Wyandots. 

A trivial incident exposed me yet again to the rCr 
sentment and vengeance of one of those savage be- 
ings, wh(Hn it was hoped I had entirely escaped. 
The traders, and other white persons, at the Indian 
towns, were in the habit of wearing shirts made of 
calico. Mr. Duchouquet had furnished me with 
one of this description, which I had washed and 
hung out on a bush to dry. It had not remained 
there long, when I discovered a coWr belonging to 
an Indian of our village, in the act of eating, it. She 
had devoured one sleeve, and was committing de- 
predations on other parts of it ; when I contrived to 
get near her with a tomahawk in my hand, with 
which I gaye her a blow in the forehead that felled 
her to the ground, apparently lifeless. Her owner, 
unobserved by me, was in view. He ran up to me 
with an infuriated, threatening face, and, at the noo* 
ment wheniie appeared ready to execute his ven- 
geance upon me for his fimcied loss, the cow jump- 
ed up and ran away ; thereby relieving me from ihe^ 
unpleasant necessity I should have been under of 
using the tomahawk in my own defence, had he 
made an attack upon me. 

About ibis time a Shawanese Indian arrived at U^ 
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per Sandusky, and brought the heart-chilling intelli- 
gence, that my iate fellow-prisoner, William Flinn, 
had been burnt at die stake, and devoured by the 
fiavages, at one of the Miami towns. This monster 
d6dttred,4i«t he had been present when the nrisera- 
Me man was sacrificed; had partaken of idie honid 
banquet ; and tbat his flesh was sweeter than anj 
bears meat !--4t food of all otfiero in highest repute 
wbh the Indiaits. 

The smaH band of Chevokees, diree in nundwr* 
to wiiom P^;gy FleoEiing had been allotted, in the 
€ystribiition made of the prisoners on the Ohio» 
Iffought her to Upper SaiMhisky while I was tfaete. 
She was no longer that cbeeriul, lively creature, 
sudi as when separated ^m us. Her «»rits were 
sunk, her gayety Imd fled : and instead or AatTiva^ 
eity and spr^hdiness wldch formerly danoed upon 
her countenance, she now wore the uncBssemuad 
aspect ot melancholy and wretchedness. I endea^ 
vcHired to ascertain the cause of this ezlraordinaiy 
change, but riie answered my inquiries only with bar 
tears; leaving my mind to its own inferences. Her 
stay w^us wa8<H)lyfora few hours, toing whidi 
time, I could not extract a wrofd from her, except 
eccasioni^ the mcmosyllables ym and no. GUoon. 
ai^ despondency had taken eniire possesion of her 
breast ; and nothing could be hkntc torching dian 
her appearance. Her emaciated finme* and dgect* 
ed countenance, jpresmled a picture of sorrow and 
of sapless, wUcn wo«rid have mdled the sloatrat 
heart ; and sudi was its effiset upon me, that I could 
not abstain from mingling mytears with hers. With 
Aese fe^ngs we parted. When we met q^, it 
was under fin- different and mcnre auspicious drcum- 
stances, as wfll heresifter be seen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Early in June, Mr. Ducbouquet, in confonmty 
to J^s annual usage, set out for Detroit. All the 
traders, 4hen occupied in the peltry business, w^re 
in the habit of repairing yearly, about the middle of 
autumn, with such articles of merchandise as were 
adapted to die Indian markets, to their towns, dis- 
persed over the wide extended regions of the north- 
west. They carried with them ammunition, blank- 
ets, calk30 for shirts, coarse cloths (or leggings, 
trinkets, yermillion, tomahawks, scalping-knivest 
and whatever else their experience informed them 
was suited to the taste, or to the necessities of their 
tawny customers. They received in exchange, the 
fiirs and skins collected by the Indians during their 
winter expeditions into the woods. But as these 
were not brought in until the spring, the traders sold 
ihe goods which the Indians wanted for winter use, 
on a credit until the spring ; when they retorned 
home, and paid for their fall purchases, as well aafor 
the. few light articles necessary to them through the 
sununer. They were in general, punctual to their 
engagements; but there were some among them,, 
who, like many of our white people, were apt U> 
forget, or to disr^ard their promises. The col- 
lections of the traders at the Indian towns, were 
generally completed by the first of June, when all 
their furs and skins were conveyed to Detroit; 
wh^ice they were sent down the lidces, and the 
St Lawrence, to Montreal and Quebec. The 
quantities of peltry produced by this traffic, were 
inunense and of very great value. They continue 
so at present ; and the only change worthy of notice,, 
wbico has since occurred, results from the great 
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water €M>mmunication, lately effected by New-York, 
between the lakes and die Hudson river, which.will 
[»x>bably transfer all the trade of which I have 
fflpoken, from the markets of Canada to those of New- 
lork." The Canadians will, however, retain that 
diare, which is afforded by the countrv to &e north 
of the river St Lawrence, and out of the range of 
that canal navigation. 

Mr. Duchouquet was occupied in this trade. He 
sold his goods, and collected his peltry at Upper 
Sandusky. The season had arrived for transpOTting 
his purchases to Detroit ; and, with a light heart, I 
b^an the journey to that post, in his party. The 
^andusky river is not navigable from the upper 
town ; and Mr. Duchouquet*s peltry was carried on 
pack-horses to Lower Sandusky ; whence there is a 
good navigation to Detroit. When we reached 
Lower Sandusky, a great d^ree of consternation 
prevailed there, produced by the incidents of the 
preceding day, and of the morning then recently 
msi. The three Cherokees, who Imd possession of 
Peggy Fleming, had conducted her to a place where 
they encamped, within a quarter of a mile*s dis- 
tance from tne town. It was immediately rumour- 
ed that they were there, with a white female cap- 
live. The traders residing in the town, instantly de- 
termined to visit the camp of the Cherokees, and to 
see her. Among them was a man, whose name was 
Whitaker, and who, like the one that I-had met with 
at Upper Sandusky, had been carried into captivity 
from tne white settlements, by the Wyandots, in his 
early life. He was not so entirely the savage as the 
first ; could speak our language better ; and, though 
natmralized by his captors, retained some predilec- 
tion for the whites. The influence which he had 
acquired with his tribe, was such, that they had pro- 
mote him to the rank of a chief; and his standing 
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qnwt^i belMPB iUs pwcx), to Pitobiixg» wb^re dw 
Mtber of feggy Fleming theft kept a tavern, ia 
w})iqb Wbitftker had been apenatcfflied to\odgfi and 
board. As soon as he appeared widi the ottier 
tmders at ^ canq> of die Cbeiok«8, he was »- 
OQgaised by the daughter of Us old landlord, and 
she addressed him by his name, eamesfly sopplica* 
ting his ^orts to emandpate her £rom the grasp of 
her savage proprietors. Without hesitation, he ac- 
ceded to her request He cUd not make an q^di- 
eatioB to the Cherokees, but retinned to the town, 
and informed the principal cboe^ cKstinguirtied by 
flie appellation of King Crane, that the white fe- 
male captiTC was his sister: a misrepre8entati<Hi 
Siatly pdliated by the benevolent' motive whkb 
ti^it. 

He had no difficulty in obtaining from the King 
a promise to procure her release. Crane went im- 
mediatdy to the camp of the Cherokees ; informed 
them that their prisoner was the sister of a friend 
of hk, and desired, as a favour, that they would 
make a present to him of Pe^y Flemmg, whom 
he wished to restore to her brother. They reject- 
ed Hs request. He then proposed to purchase her ; 
diis they also refused with bitterness, telling him 
**that he was no better than the white people, and 
that he was as mean as the dirt;*^ terms of the 
grossest reproach in their use of them. At this in- 
sult, Crane became exasperated. He went back 
to the town ; told Whitaker what had been his re- 
ception, and declared his intention to take Peggy 
Fleming from the Cherokees by force. But fear- 
ing such an act might be productive of war between 
his nation and theirs, he urged Whitaker to raise the 
necessary sum in value for her redeipptioa. Whit« 
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aker, with the awistance of the other traders at the 
town, immediately made ap the requisite amount in 
^Iver broaches* This was not accomplished, until 
it wad too late to effect their object on diat evening. 
Early next morning, King Crane, attended by 
eif^t or ten young warriors, marched out to the 
camp of the Cherokees, where he found them 
adeep, while their forlorn captive was securely fast- 
ened, in a state of utter nakedness, to a stake, and 
her body pointed black: an indication always deci- 
sive, that death is the docnn of the prisoner. Crane^ 
with his scalping knife, cut the cords by which she 
was bound; dehvered her the clothes of which she 
had been divested by the rude hands of the unfeel- 
ing Cherokees ; and, after she was dressed, awaked 
ihem. He told them, in peremptory language, that 
die captive was his, and that he had brought with 
him the value of her ransom. Then throwing down 
the diver broaches on the ground, he bore off the 
terrified. girl to his town, and delivered her to Whit- 
aker ; who, after a few days, sent her, disguised by 
her dress and by paint as a squaw, to Pittsburg^ 
under the care of two trusty Wyandots. I never 
learnt whether she reached her home or not : but 
as the Indians are remarkable for their fidelity to 
^ir undertakings, I presume she was fiauthftilly 
ccmducted to her place of destination. 

The Chercdcees were so incensed by the loss of 
their captive, that they entered the Wyandot town 
of Lower Sandusky, declaring they would be re- 
venged by taking the life of some white person. 
This was the cause of the alarm, which was spread 
among the traders at the time of our arrival, and in 
which our party necessarily participated ; as it was 
indiq>ensable tiiat we should remain there sevend 
days, for thQ purpose of unpacking Mr. Duchpu- 
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komd im bfttte«o», in^ch it m» toh% conwf^ 
to Detroit The Cheiokees painted tlieBmJiFe0#fW 
they md 0tber BtmigeB ^stewcnvUmei to do, wfaea 
IbeyttrefveiHmBgfor ii^iT orbailtte« AUthwm- 
ipnmity 18 dmeted to the object of reftderag Hmho* 
MfMBct 9» boriible as po0Byble» that they may'slrike 
A^ enetties wkh lenmr, and indicate by extemal 
tiggis the fiuy whi^ n^fes wMiin. They waUoad 
i^bout the town im great anger, aad wd deefloed k 
Moei^Ary to keep a watefafbl eye 119011 them, «nd 
to gmrd a^aiBflt their approach* All tibe wUteai 
except Wbtaker, who was considered as luieiif fte 
Wyftbdots, aisembled at night in the same honai^ 
pvoinded w^ weapcms of defeiiee, and eoi^wdl 
tftgeOter until Ac n^tmonting; ip4ifltt,t0ourfcii|i 
gmtitori^)tt» ttiey disai^aared, and I never lieul 
0f iAc» aAerwardfi. 



CHAPT£B X. 



< 



Aff ttis plaee mt fooad Mr. Aagos M clntosb) 
^ho was extensbdy engaged in the for trnie. 
TUtfenlieman wasat the head of fte eonanexioii 
to wl^cfa Mr. Dnchonqsiet bdonged, who was his 
factor or partner «t Upper Sandudry, as a Mr. Isaac 
Wiffiams wias here. WiOiaiBS was a stout, bony, 
nwBciihff,afid fearless auui. On ona of those days 
which I spent in waiting until we were ready to 
anbark tear Detroit, a Wyandot Indian, in Us owa 
language, whi^ I did not understand, uttemlsone 
ezfuresnon offensive to W^iams. Tins produced 
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gmLtirsiMmftmh&lh mde$^ and a bitter quwftf 
etm»di WffiiftfiM took dows^ &om t Aelf of tbi 
c(tWB oi wbieb ^ inddrntoeenited) two mMitiff^ 
laiftB; laidtfMmotitfi&eoiiiiier; gsveAeWyitt* 
dot efaoice of fti«tti ; ttttd dMiBeiiged timtocommt 
wMi tbetfe^ tirei^otti»4 Btit the ehaneter of Wit 
Itaffl^fop itrength flnd courage traa to well kaowii 
to- las lif^tBtLfy^ tlmt lia woM net teat«re on l6e 
oontofl^ and BOonitfkerwards retitied. 

Low^ Soicbc^y wi» to me &6iqfaMiedby m^ 
oAer oiFcwartaiice* It was the Teodence of the 
Indian widow, whose fonner husband I had been 
destined to sneeeed, if the Mingo had been pemut-' 
ted to retain and dispose of me accordmg to 1m fat- 
tenliens; I felt on inresistiMe cnriositj to h«re a 
view of this female, Mdit was my detemdnation to 
find her dwelling, and see her there, if no other 
epportonity should occur. She was at last pointed 
out to me as she walked about the village, and I 
could not help chuckling at my escape irom the fate 
wlndi had been intended for me. She was 61^ 
ugly, and disgusting. 

After the expuution of four or five days from that 
^i wUch we reached Lower Sandusky, our prepa- 
ratioxM were completed ; the boats were laden with 
the peltry of the traders; and the whole trading- 
party embarked for Detroit. On the afternoon of 
the second day, having descended the river into 
Sandusky Bay, we landed on a small island, near 
the strait by which it enters into Lake Erie.* 

* Nofhinff ean more strikingly illustrate the rapid march of pj • 
pQlation aii<f improvement than the changed condition of thingi on this 
Lake and ita haidefe. In little more than twenty years from the p t • > 
riod of which I am spcaldng, the hostile fleets of civilized nations 
encountered each other oil its bosom ; and the name of Perry, and 
the glories of the 10th of September, 1S13, will not soon be forgotten 
by Americans. Lower Sandosky, too, then a nide assembu^ of 
huts, the dwellings of men equally rode, is rendered memorable by the 
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Here we pitched a tent wlttch belonged to our 
party. The island was mhabited by a small body 
of Indians, and we were soon informed^ thfit they 
were f>reparing for a festival and dance. If I then 
understood the motiye or occasion which induced 
&is danpe, it is not now within my recollection. 
Seyend canoes were employed in bringing guests 
from the main, which is at a short distance, sepa- 
rated from the island by a narrow arm of the bay. 
We were all invited to the dance by short sticks, 
painted red, which were delivered to us, and seemed 
to be intended as tickets of admission. A large 
circular piece of ground was made smooth, and 
surrounded by something like a pallisade, within 
which the entertdnment was held. We had ex* 
pected that it would commence early in the even- 
ing ; but the delay was so long, that we laid down 
to sleep in the tent, which stood near the spot of 
ground prepared for the dance. 

About eleven o'clock, we were awaked by the 
noise of the Indian mirth. One hundred, perhaps, 
of both se^^es, had assembled. Their music was 
produced by an instrument much resembling the 
tambourine. Both men and women were dressed 
in calico shirts. Those of the women were adorn- 
ed T^ith a profusion of silver broaches, stuck in the 
sleeves and bosoms ; they wore, besides, what is 
called a match-coat, formed of cloth, confined 
around the middle of their bodies by a string, with 
the edges lapping over toward the side, and the 
length of the garment extending a little below the 
knees. They wore leggings and mockasins. Their 
cheeks were painted red, but no other part of their 

defeat of a numerous British and Indian force, by a handful of Ameri^ 
cans, coimnanded by the young and gallant JVIajor, now Coloaid 
Croghan. 
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f9tt. Their Img, black bur was part^ in frmt, 
^rewB together behind, and formed into a dab. 
The liberal use of bear's oil gate it a high gloss. 
Such are the ornaments and dress of an Indian 
beie, by which ste endeavours to attract the notice 
c^ admiring beaux. The men hod a corering 
around theif waists^ to which their leggings were 
8uq)ended by a string, extending from their top to 
the cord whfch held on the coverihg of the waist ; 
and a blanket, or robe, thrown over the shoulders, 
and confined by a belt around the body, of various 
colours, and adorned with beads. Tht women 
were arranged 4^ether, and led the dance, the Wen 
following dter them, and all describing a circle. 
The character of this dance differed essentially 
from that of tl^ war-dance, which I had witnessed 
on a former occasion. The one was accompanied 
by horrid yells and shrieks, and extravagant ges^ 
tures, expressive of fury and ferocity, with nothing 
like a mirthful cheerfulness. The other, which L 
saw in tins last instance, was mere festivity and 
lively mirth. The women were excluded in the 
first, but had an active share in the last ; and both 
sexes were highly animated by the music of the 
tambourine. An abundant supper had been pros, 
vided, consisting altogether of the fresh meat of 
bears and deer, without bread or salt, anil dressed 
in no other manner than by boiling. It was served 
up in a number of wooden trenchers, placed on the 
ground, and the guests seated themselves around it. 
We were invited to partake, but neither the food 
nor the cookery were much to our taste; yet we 
were unvrilling to refuse their hospitality, and join- 
ed in their repast. We were not gainers by it ; for 
when we were faring^ not very sumptuously, cm 
their boiled fresh meat, without bread or salt, *ey 
G 
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entered our ten^ and stole from our basket, whicb 
contained provision enough for our voyage, a very, 
fine ham, on which we had intended to regale our- 
selves the next day. 

In the mormng, we recommenced our progress to 
Detroit. In our open batteaux we could not ven- 
ture along the direct course, across a bay of Lake 
Erie, which would have taken us to a hazardous 
distance from the land. We therefore hugged the 
shore, and landed whenever we required refresh- 
ment. To this we were in a great degree induced 
by the i!iultitude of turtles* eggs with which the 
beach abounded, and which we e^ily procured in 
plenty. They were deposited in cavities a short 
distance below the surface, and their position was 
discovered by penetrating the sand with a stick. 
The sand is generally firm ; but in those places 
where the turtles have formed their nests, there is 
only a thin crust above them, which yields to a slight 
touch of a stick, and, by the facility with which it 
is penetrated, shows where the eggs lie. We fried 
them in bear's oil, and found them very delicious 
food. 

Two or three days after leaving the island where 
we feasted vnth the Indians, we gained the entrance 
of Detroit -river, and ascended it to the post of 
Detroit, on its western bank, then occupied by a 
British garrison. There I was informed that my 
friend and brother in misfortune, Mr. Jacob Skyles, 
had spent several days in concealment from a band 
of Indians, who had pursued him to that place^ 
after he had escaped from his captivity by a most 
remarkable series of adventures. I had not ob- 
tained the slightest intelligence with respect to him 
since our separation, and was in the highest degree 
gratified to learn that he was safe, and on his way 
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iato the United States. It would, bowerer, hare 
been an additional pleasure to me, could we bave 
returned into Virginia together, in a state of feeling 
so diflFerent from tbat which we bad experienced 
when in the power of those captors, from whom 
we had every thing to fear and nothing to hope. 
Several years afterwards we met at the Sweet 
Springs, when he detailed to me the singular history 
of his flight from the Miami town, where the Indians 
had made every arrangement for subjecting him to 
torture and death. These details I shall relate, af- 
ter stating the particulars of Flinn's sufferings and 
end, more minutely thah heretofore, as they were 
communicated to me by a trader whom I saw at 
Detroit, and who was an eye-witness of the. scene. 
The tale is horrible, and must shock every feeling 
of humanity. But my narrative would be imper- 
fect without it ; and althpugh similar acts of bar* 
barism and unrelenting cruelty have been related 
by others, this will, perhaps, interest the hearts of 
those who may read it, and will exhibit the savi^e 
character in a strong hght. 

It has been already stated, that the Indians cau- 
tiously conceal from a prisoner their intention, when 
they have determined that he shall be brought to 
the stake. The miserable Flinn had no intimation 
of his fate, and was perhaps indulging the fond 
hope, that he was yet to recover his liberty, and to 
be restored to civilized society. He had been con- 
ducted to one of those Mianu towns which were, 
at that period, fatal to white captives ; was not 
rigorously confined, though closel} watched ; and 
was suddenly seized by several Indians, at a place 
about a quarter of a mile from the village, where 
every preparation was immediately made for his 8a» 
orifice. Incisions were made through the musculo 
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parte of his arm, between the elbows and shoulder^^. 
and, by thoBgs of buffalo hide passed through them^ 
He was secured to a strong stake. A fire was kin- 
dled around him. A group bad collected, among 
whom he discerned a white man. Flinn asked, tf 
he was so destitute of humanity, as to lock on and 
see a fellow^reature suffering in this manner, with-, 
out an effort for his relief? This man instantiy 
went into the adjacent village, informed the traders;^ 
there of the p%ht Flinn was in, and of the necessity 
for interposition in his favour without loss of time. 
They made up the customary value of a prisoner 
in silver broaches, which they delivered to the white 
man ; and he hastened back, not doubting that the 
ransom which he carried would be accepted : but 
it was peremptorily rejected. He. then returned to 
the village, and applied again to the traders for their, 
assistance, after reporting to them the ifeilure of the 
proffered ransom. From their knowledge of the 
Indian habits and temper, they determined, as a last 
espperimeat, to send a keg of rum, in addition to 
the silver broaches ; under a persuasion, that their 
extravagant love of that spirit would eSeet more 
than any other offisr. But when the rum was pre* 
sented by the white man, they split the head of the 
keg whicli contained it with their toiQahawks, and 
the liquor fiowed unheeded on the ground. Flinn's 
agent, who had in vain made every exertion tn fajs 
power to save biro, then told him that his case was 
desperate, and advised him to prepare for death. 
He exclaimed, « Then all I have to say is, may the 
Lord have mercy on my soul !" — rand never agion, 
while he retained his senses, uttered a word or a 
groan. All the ingenuity of the savages was ex- 
erted in aggravating hi? torments, by all those means 
^bieh they know so well how to employ. His fintt- 
i|ess remained unshaken ; and b^ acted tl^e same 
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part which their own warriors perform on such aw« 
hi trials. Nothing could break his heroic resolu-^ 
tion. At length the fire around him began to sub- 
side. An old squaw advanced to rekindle it. When 
she came within his reach, he kicked her so vio- 
lently, that she fell apparently lifeless. His tor- 
mentors were then exasperated to the highest point, 
^nd made incisions between the sinews and bones 
at the back of his ankles, passed thongs through 
them, and closely fastened bis legs to the stake, in 
order to prevent any repetition of their exertion; 
The old squaw, who by this time had recovered, 
was particularly active in wreaking her vengeance 
for the blow he had inflicted upon her. She light- 
ed pine torches, and applied their blaze to him; 
while the men bored his flesh with burning splinters 
0f the same inflammable wood. His agonies were 
protracted until he sunk into a state of insensibility, 
when they were terminated by the tomahawk. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Mr. Sktles, after leaving the party to which t 
belonged, was led by the Indians, in whose posses- 
sion he was, to one of the towns on the Miami of 
the Lake, in the neighbourhood where the wretched 
Flinn was tortured and put to death. Upon his ar- 
rival, he was compelled to run the gauntlet A 
single fact will convey some idea of the spirit which 
directs the conduct of the savages on occasions of 
this sort. One of the lads belonging to the ranks 
through which Mr. Skyles passed, provided himself 
witKthe branch of a tree, fronv which the smaller 
©2 
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limbs were all cut, except one. This he su^CerecTto^' 
isemsun, ii£ar the large end of the weapon, about an 
inch and an half or two inches long, and sharpeaied 
it well at ibsi point, giving it the form of a code's 
spur. M&e prisoner ran by the young saii»ge, he 
drove the keen point of this instrument into his back 
with such force, that it remained firmly fixed in the 
fleeJi ; was wrested from the hands of the boy ; and 
was carried by Mr. Skyles. hanging down his back, 
y^ the end of his painful career. The same keeper, 
iQ whose custody he was first committed* had charge 
pf his person* and never relaxed his vigilance, until- 
the last njghj of Mr. Skyles's continuance, with the 
Indians. 

Ip the mean time, he had experienced much kind* 
ness from the wife of his surly sentinel, whose tem^ 
per was altogether unlike that of her husband, and 
had been acted on in his favour by a variety of littte 
attentions and services, which, from motives of poli- 
cy, he rendered her every day ; such as kindling her 
fire, and bringing her wood and water. At length 
she inforpied him, that bis destiny was decided, and 
that he was, on the following day, to be tied to a 
stake and burnt to death. As the Indians are ex- 
tremely addicted to falsehood, he at first doubted the 
truth of this appalling intelligence. But on that 
night jt was completely confirmed. When the hour 
of rest arrived, it was the regular habit of his keeper 
to lie down in the same cabin with him, attended by 
feiur or five other men, whose business it was to as- 
sist in watching and gu^irding him. His mind was 
SQ alarmed and- agitated by. what the squaw had 
communicated, that he could not compose himself to 
sleep, but remained awake until a late hour. The 
ojd squ^w^ who had imparted tOr him the awflil ti- 
dii[^ of his intended fate, and a young girl, with, the 
Su^d who were alsleep, fpjined the party in hislodg- 
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&gs. He feigned sleep so wdl as to dieceive ^ 
woiaeiit.wfao sat up by the fire, and entered into a 
eoii3rer88tion^.Q£ which he was the subject. He had 
acquired so much of diek language, as to enable him 
to understand many of their expressions. The elder 
squaw lamented the event which was next day to 
befall the white prisoner, and spoke in terms of com* 
passion for the sufferings which he was to endure ; 
while the girl exulted in the prospect of bis torments, 
which in her opinion every wliite man justly deserved. 
Mr. Skyles, after hearing what passed between the 
women, waited in impatient vigilance until they were 
overpowered by sleep,, and every one else was qui- 
etly at rest He then carefully rose from die fire, 
near which he had lain, took up a small bag of 
parched corn which he had before observed in the 
cabin, with one of the rifles and ammunition belong- 
ing to the men, and, by cautiously creeping to the 
door, gained the open ground. He made all posable 
haste to the Miami of the Lake, which flowed not 
^from the town, and swam across it ; but perceiv- 
ing that he would be impeded by the gun, he deter- 
mined to abandon the possession of it, and left it on 
the bank of the river. 

Soon after passing the stream, he heard a bell, 
which he supposed was worn by a horse ; and anx- 
ious to travel with speed, he directed his course to 
the spot from whence the sound came. He was not 
mistsJcen in his supposition. He took the bell from 
the horse's neck, converted its leathern collar into a 
substitute for a bridle, by cuttings it up into strings 
with a knife which he had brought from his lodge, . 
and mounted on his back. The night was extremely 
dark, and the growth in the woods very tiiiek. His 
progress on the horse was therefore tardy and un- 
{deasant. After riding a few miles, he determined 
to 4|uil hkn, and.march forward on fbot. His inten- 
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tion was, io steer a course which would lead him td 
die setdements of Kentucky, He left the river, but ' 
was so unskilful a woodsman, that he pursued a di-* 
rection quite opposite to that which he wished to fol- 
low, and which led him to the north, instead of the 
south. His plan was, to lie concealed ail day, lest 
he should be seen, pursued, and be again captured 
by the Indians ; and to go forward in the darkness 
of the night, when he would be litde exposed to the 
danger of discovery. But he was incessantly envi* 
roned with perplexing difficulties and perils. Fre- 
quently while he was endeavouring to explore his 
way through thick woods and wilds, utterly dark, 
he came suddenly on the encampments of parties of 
Indians, whose dogs would give him alarm by flying 
at him and barking, with a noise which excited great 
apprehension, that their masters would discover and 
seize on him. Groping his course, from necessity, 
in the night, a more experienced woodsman might 
have blundered far from the right tract. Sometimes 
he found himself, when day appeared, on, or nean 
the ground which he had left the evening before. 
While beset with all these perplexities, his only, means 
of subsistence, the little bag of parched corn, was ext 
hausted ; and a new danger, that of perishing by 
hunger, stared him in the face. 

In this extremity, there was no alternative, but to 
die for want of food in the wilderness; or to march 
boldly onward in open day, and find something to 
support life. He did not hesitate in the choice, and 
adopted the hazardous resolution of entering the firet 
village he could reach, and of applying to any trader, 
who might reside in it, for relief from starving, and 
assistance in gaining a point of safety. But he wisely* 
decided, that such an attempt was not to be made^ 
unless under cover of night. Pursuing, therefore, m 
fee day,.the coun&e before him, without knowing 
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wiutber U woidd lead, he bad approached so near to 
we of the Idtianu towns before he discovered it, thai 
he feared, should be theB retire, he would be exposed 
to the Yitm of some of tl^ inhabitants, who in such an 
event would oerUiinly again make lum a prisoner. 
Conoealment «ntil dark was his only resource. He 
laid himscif down behind a log, which sereeiied him 
from the view of the people in the town, and quietly 
kept bis position as long as there was any daylight. 
When dajjoieas began, he repaired to some charred 
fraginewte of a 6re« which had lately burnt out near 
bis log. By reducing a ssoall quantity to dust, and 
mixing it w'A water, he made a bla^ colourings 
wMch he spread over Us ficMse and hands. His dis* 
guise was ao complete, that he was quite satisfied he 
TFOuld not be recognised as a white man ; and he 
entemdthe village. The wigwams of the Indians, 
as I have bdbre smd^ are cconposed of bark ; the 
bouses of traders, who reside among them, are buSt 
of logs. He knew the distinction, and availed him- 
self of it; Proceeding with great caution, he came 
ip a house of logs, looked through the chinks between 
ftem, and ascertained that it was occupied by a family 
of Indians* It had probably been erected by a trader, 
whO), from some cause or c^her, had leA it. In his 
farther progress through the town, he identified the 
house of a trader, entered it, and asked for rum. He 
wm told by its occupant^ that he had no rum, but 
would procure him some. When Mr. Skyles had 
waited iSm man'a rettu*n for a short time, having ob* 
served the covrse in which he walked off, he went 
out to meet lum. He then didelosed to the trader, who 
had not yet discovered he was a white man, that hmu 
waa not his oibj«et ; that he was an unfortunate citizen 
of the United States, who some weeks before had 
been ci^tuved by a band of Indians on the 01»o 
liNir.; hc^ been coqilucted by a party of them to on^ 
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of the Miami villages, where it was their intention to 
take his life, if he had not fortunately escaped their 
clutches ; that he was then famishing with hunger ; 
and that without some charitable aid he must soon 
perish, or become KgeAn the captive of enemies who 
would show him no mercy. The trader told himj 
that his own life would be hazarded by affording him 
shelter ; that there had been a party of Indians oit 
that day in his vills^e, from the tribe which had held 
him a prisoner, in search of him ; but that he would 
do for nim what was in his power. He conducted 
Mr. Skyles into a thicket of hazel bushes near the 
village, where he left him, until he prepared some 
refreshment. He then informed him, that if he would 
embark in a canoe on the Miami of the Lake, flow- 
ing along the edge of the town where they were, he 
might, by paddling industriously, overtake a boat be- 
longing to certain traders, who had gone down the 
river Aat day to Detroit, but would probably lie to 
during the night. Mr. Skyles eagerly embraced this 

Elan of making good his retreat. The trader led 
im to the water side, where a canoe was lying, into 
vrhich he stepped without delay, and determined to 
exert himself in descending the river, that he might 
fall in with the traders and obtain a passage in their 
boat to Detroit. 

Bet\Meen dawn and sunrise next morning he ap* 
preached the entrance of Lake Erie, and discovered 
the boat not far ahead of him. He soon brought his 
canoe along side of it, but all on board were asleep. 
He awakened them. He had before revolved in his 
Blind the question, whether he should make himself 
known or not ; and his first decision was in the nega- 
tive. He was induced to this by an apprehension of 
treachery, and by that timid caution to which a man 
iyn his condition is liable. His principal fear was, 
iiM these traders, for the purpose of keeping on go<^ 
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terms with the Indians, might make a merit with 
them of placing him again in their power. They 
inquired who he was ? — ^He answered, that he was 
an adventurer, who had been looking out for land 
such as he wished to acquire, on the river Au- 
Glaize, but had been driven from the country by the 
fear of danger from the Indians, who had lately pmo- 
tised horrid cruelties on certain white men captured 
on the river Ohio. They told him, it was true that 
one man had been burnt at a town on the Miami, and 
another had evaded the siame fate by escaping from 
them a few nights before ; and that they had, at a 
town which they had left on the preceding day, seen 
a party in pursuit of the fugitive. After a little hesi- 
tation, he ventured to disclose the fact, that he was 
that fugitive ; threw himself on their humanity ; and 
entreated, that they would receive him into their boat 
and permit him to pass in it with them to Detroit. 
He was overjoyed, when they promptly acceded to 
his request, and conveyed him to the British post in 
safety. His pursuers followed him to that place, 
where he was under the necessity of remaining in 
concealment for several days, until their departure ; 
vvhen he went on his journey into the United States. 
1 am happy to add, that he recommenced business, 
some years afterwards moved to Kentucky, and suc- 
ceeded in acquiring considerable property. ' But he 
has now gone to his long home, and has left an esti- 
mable family in comfort and independence.* 

* A singalar incident, and for that reason only do I think it worthy 
of relation, has been communicated to me since Mr. Skyles's removal 
to Kentucky. He travelled by water down the Ohio river. As he 
passed the mouth of the Sciota, near which he knew we were taken, 
he recollected that when taken, he had concealed about two hundred 
dollars in gold, of which he was then possessed, under a log. He did 
«ot think he could identify the spot, at that distance of time. But he 
landed, and searched under every trunk of a tree which he saw lying on 
'the eround near the place where he believed his money was deposited, 
until he had the good fortune to strike on the right one^ and recovere<l , 
His money. 
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CHAPTER XII- 

I RETURN to the incidents which relate to my^E 
I staid nine or ten days at Detroit, for a conveyance 
<lown Lake Erie. During that time, I enjoyed the 
warmest kindness and hospitality from Mr. Mcln^ 
tosh and his family. My first reception by his 
lady and brother displayed on their part a Ubcrality 
of feeling towards me, which did not .abate while I 
remained, and which will be remembered by me 
with the deepest gratitude as long as my life shaH 
last. 1 was badly provided with clothing. Mr. 
Mcintosh supplied me with such as was decenti 
comfortable, and adapted to the season of the year. 
1 was destitute of cash for my expenses on the long 
journey homeward, which I was most anxious to 
commence. A subscription was circulated, I have 
reason to believe by Mr. Mcintosh and his brother 
James, among the inhabitants of the town of 
Detroit, which furnished me with a sufficient sum. 
of money for my purposes. The population of the 
town then consisted of about one thousand persons^ 
according to my present recollection.* 

A state of things existed at this period, in the 
coimtry where I then was, which subjected any 

' * Mr. Schooleraft, whose jonrnal was written in 18S0, saytyat pare 51 , 
<' Detroit occupies an eligible situation on the West bank of the 
Strait that connects Lake Erie with Lake St. Chdr, at the distance of 
six miles below the latter, and in North latitude 4S9 Sff* aceordiBgto 
the received observation. The town consists of about two bondred 
and fifty houses, including public buildings, uid has a population of 
fourteen hundred and fifteen inhabitants, exclusive of the garrison. It 
enjoys the advantages of a regular plan, spacious streeta, and a ha a d 
Home elevation of about forty, feet above the rirer, of which it c" — 
mandfi the finest news." 
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Citizen of the United States, passing through it, fo 
considerable embarrassment. Although nearly 
seven years had elapsed since the conclusion of the 
war of independence, which had been ended by 
the definitive treaty of peace, entered into between 
the government of Great Britain and the American 
Congress, in September 1783, one of its important 
^pulations was yet unexecuted. The correspond- 
ence between Mr. Jefferson, when Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Hammond, the British minister then 
resident in the United States, contained in General 
Washington's message to both houses of Congress 
on the 6th of December 1793, exhibits the ground 
taken by these agents of their respective govern- 
ments, on the subject of those infractions of the 
treaty of 1783 with which each government 
charged the other. The correspondence itself has 
been published ; and those who desire accurate and 
extensive information on the topics which it in- 
volves, will find ample compensation in the gratifi- 
cation afforded by the display in it of distinguished 
talent^, especially on the part of Mr. Jefferson. 
The North Western posts, of which Detroit was 
one, were detained by Great Britain, and her gar- 
risons occupied them, until after the victory ob- 
tained by Gen. Wayne over the Indians in that 
country, and the negotiation of Mr. Jay in 1 794. 

Many of the Indian tribes had continued hostili- 
ties with the United States through the revolution- 
ary war, and for a long period after its conclusion. 
The detention of the posts, by the British troops, 
gave them an extensive influence in the surround- 
ing territory; and no man was permitted to pass 
by those posts, without the consent of the com- 
manding oflScer, at each of them, regularly declared 
by a written passport. In my case, the form 
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lisually observed was dispensed with ; and Majoi' 
Patrick Murray, who was the Commandant at De- 
troit, politely furnished me with a permission to go 
down the Lakes, which I here transcribe. It was 
directed to " Officers commanding British garri-^ 
sons," and expressed in the following words : 

« The bearer, Mr. Johnston, of Virginia, had the 
misfortune last winter to fall into the hands of the 
Indians on the Ohio ; but having been redeemed 
by some British traders of this post, is now on his 
way to his home, and is hereby recommended to 
the protection of all officers commanding British 
garrisons, through which he may pass. 

(Signed) Pat. Murray, Major 60th Reg't. 

Commanding at Detroit." 
(Dated, Detroit, 22d June, 1790.) 

My obligation to this officer did not stop here.* 
Several vessels, suited to the navigation of the 
Lakes, were employed in the transportation of 
stores, provisions^ and other necessaries, to the 
jarrbons of the diffi3rent posts, and were subject to 
the orders of their commandants. Major Murray 
invited me to take a passage in one of these vessels. 
She was a sloop, called the " Felicity," commanded 
by Capt. Cowan, and bound for Fort Erie, which 
was situated at the lower extremity of the liake, 
where the river Niagara leaves it. I cheerfully 
accepted this advantageous invitation, and embarked 
in the sloop as soon as she was ready to sail. 

We steered our course down the lake, but were 
compelled, after going on for one or two days, by 
adverse winds, to lie to under the lee of an island 
Here Capt Cowan and I amused ourselves in 
catching the fine fish of the Lake, which were 
very abundant around us. They affi:)rded us excel- 
lent sport, and we succeeded in getting as many 
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of them ZB we desired. Our bait consisted of a 
red rag and the rind of bacon^ tied to our hooks 
with a string. We had nothing to do, but sit in the 
atern of the jolly-boat ; and as it was rowed about 
% two sailors, our lines were thrown behind ua, 
the bait floated on the surface, the fish rose eagerly 
at it, and we were incessantly occupied foj*. several 
hours in drawing them on board. 

After a voyage of five or six days, we arrived at 
Fort Erie, where 1 continued a very short time, as 
I found a boat ready to proceed dowa the Niagara 
to Fort Schlosser ; in which 1 obtained a passage, 
by the civility of the British officer commanding at 
Fort Erie, and reached F rt Schlosser in the even- 
ing. It is situated about a mile above the cele- 
'brated cataract of Niagara,* on the American side 
of the river. 1 was politely received, and enter- 
tained for the night, at the post, by its British com- 
mandant^ who, on the next morning, visited the 
falls with me. It would be vain presumption on 
my part, to attempt a minute description of this 
**most sublime of nature's works ;** a distinction 
which Mr. Jefferson would not have conferred on 
the Natural Bridge across Cedar creek, in Virginia* 
if he. had seen this stupendous cataract. Some 
conception may be formed of those emotions of 
wonder which the view e.x cites, by recollecting, 
that here all the waters of the great Lake«, Supe- 
rior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie, one of them fif- 
teen hundred miles in circumierence, and none 
less than five hundred, are collected into a space of 
three fourths of a mile, and rush over a precipice 
ef rock one hundred and fifty feet high. Such was 

* Schoolcmft, in bis Journal, |>as:e 33, says, " This is an Iroquois 
word to signify the thunder of fP'atere, and Hjtt word as still pro- 
.■jitDiced l^y the S«seoas n O-nt-^grar^A.'* 
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the effect produced on me by surveying this magnr- 
ficent object, that when 1 attempted to express the 
astonishment of my feelings to the officer who ac- 
companied me, I could find no language' to give it 
utterance, and remained absolutely dumb : and no 
wonder it had this effect. The tremendous roar 
of watei^ producing such a sound as had never l)e- 
fore fallen on my ear, the spray formed into white 
clouds and rising up to^heaven, the rainbow* with 
its beautifiil tints, all form an assemblage of objects 
so sublime, as at once to defy and mock description. 
From the Falls 1 travelled on foot to fort Niagara, 
at the point where the river of that name enters 
Lake Ontario, and where the British commandant 
was Col. John Rodolphus Harris. 1 was stopped 
at the gate of the fortification by a sentinel, who 
called the officer of the day. He conducted me 
to the Colonel ; and when I came into his presence, 
he inquired sternly, " Who are you, Sir ?" 1 an* 
swered by telling him my name, and thfit 1 was from 
Virginia. " From Virginia \ and what brought you 
here, you sir V^ I then handed him Major IVJurray's 
passport. He read it, and threw it back to me 
rudely. " Go about your business," said he ; 
" when you wish to leave this place, 1 will give you 
a passport." I then retired to a tavern, under a 
bitter sense of that mortification which was inflicted 
by the unfeeling rudeness of Col. Harris. But I 
experienced a gratification next morning, which 
perfectly relieved me from its unpleasant effects. 
Having returned from the landing, to which I had 
walked for the purpose of ascertaining whether any 
boat would shortly go from it to Oswego, t entered 
my lodgings, and amused myself with a book, when 

* There is always a rainbow at the falls when the sun shines, 
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an officer knocked at my door. He entered, and 
announced himself as Captain Letbbridge, of the 
garrison at Niagara. He informed me that he had 
beard of my captivity by the Indians, and presumed 
I bad been stripped of every thing and was desti- 
tute of money. He then offered me a purse, con- 
taining a number of guineas, and desired that I 
would take Irora it such a sum as would be suffir 
cient to disburse my expenses to Virginia, and re- 
fund it when my convenience would permit. I told 
him, that by the liberality of the inhabitants of De- 
troit, 1 was supplied with money for my journey, 
and therefore declined his gentlemanly and obliging 
offer. We entered into conversation, and by the 
amenity of his manners and language, he evinced a 
solicitude to counteract the operation of those feelings 
produced by the gross incivility of his commandant; 
and begged me to disregard and to forget the con- 
duct of a man, whose temper was naturally churlish, 
and his manners habitually morose. After thig, 
Capt. Lethbridge frequently visiied me at my lodg- 
ings ; introduced me to other officers ; and exerted 
himself to render my stay at Niagara as pleasant as 
polite attentions and kindness could make it. I 
shall ever cherish a high sense and grateful recol- 
lection of his deportment It is due to the gentle- 
men, who belonged to the different British garrisons 
which I passed, that I. should declare. Col. Harris 
was the single individual among them of whose 
conduct towards me I had the slightest reason to 
complain* 
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CHAPTER Xlir. 

While I waited for a conveyance by water to 
Oswego, Mrs. Forsyth and her son, of Detroit, 
came to Niagara, on their way to visit their friehds 
in the state of New- York. This Jady, her son, and 
1, engaged an open boat at our joint expense, to 
convey us along the Lake Ontario to Oswego. Our 
voyage was protracted, by the necessity to which 
we were subjected, in such a boat as ours, of cling- 
ing to the shore. At night we landed, and slept in 
a tent with which she was provided, and in the ac- 
commodation of which she invited me to partake. 
I was somewhat surprised to be persecuted, as we 
were, 'in that northern climate, by the swarms of 
moschettoes which infested our tent, and obliged us 
to keefi up fires during the night for protection from 
their annoyance. The only habitation of man 
which we saw. on the margin of the lake, was a 
miser?ible hut, occupied by a fugitive from Massa- 
chusetts, who had been engaged in the insurrection 
not long before beaded by Shay^, and had retired 
to the border of Ontario for concealment. We 
lodged one night under his shelter. 

Five or six days after we. left Fort Niagara, we 
eame to Fort Oswego, and immediately proceeded 
up the river which bears the same name, and con- 
nects, by one of its branches, the lakes Ontario and 
Oneida. Between these lakes there is a short port- 
age around a fall, which renders the navigation at 
that point impracticable. Our boat was there 
hauled to the shore, placed on rollers, and launche<l 
iato tke water above the falL But this was done 
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with SO little caution and good management, that 
we narrowly, and with great diflBculty, escaped the 
danger of dashing over the fall and wrecking our 
boat. Mrs. Forsyth was so alarmed, that she threw 
herself into the water, which was waist deep, and 
waded to the shore. 

We continued on the river into Lake^ Oneida, 
which is of inconsiderable extent ; steered to its 
eastern end ; and, having gained the entrance of 
Wood Creek, ascended that little stream as far as it 
was navigable. We crossed another portage of 
about one mile, and entered the Mohawk river, at 
or near Fort Stanwix, which, I believe, stood on 
the site of the town now called Rome. I had left 
the boat at the mouth of Wood Creek, and walked 
up its bank to Fort Stanwix. Between these points, 
I met a party of Oneida Indians, as I travelled 
alone. Their sudden and unexpected view startled 
me, and for a moment brought to my mind the hor- 
rors, which I hoped I had left behind me, never 
again to be encountered. They engaged me in 
talk, and I soon discovered that they were of 
a friendly tribe. This was then the course of 
communication between Upper Canada and the 
state of New-York ; was much frequented ; and 
boats were conveyed over the portage, from the 
head of the navigation of Wood Creek to Fort 
Stanwix, on a wagon always kept in readiness for 
that sei'vice. 

On the first evening after we commenced our 
descent of the Mohawk, anxious to enjoy the com- 
forts of a bed, which it had not been my good for- 
tune to obtain since we left Niagara, when our little 
party went on shore to spend the night, I walked to 
a decent looking farm-house, and inquired if I could 
«obtadn lodging in it. I received an abrupt refui^ 
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Scorn the viistress, who said that an out-house» te 
which she pointed, was open to my admission. But 
its appearance was comfortless, and i rejoined Mrs. 
Forsyth and her son in the tent. My exterior and 
dress probably decided the good woman to withhold 
her hospitality, and were perhaps sufficiently unim- 
posmg to exempt her from reproach. 

In our farther progress down the stream, we 
passed through the rich and beautiful country called 
the German Flats, consisting of wide-spread, fruit- 
fiil bottoms, on both sides of the Mohawk. The 
mention of this fine river brings to my recollection 
those exquisite lines written by Mr. Thomas Moore 
on its banks, and I cannot resist the inclination te 
:insert them. 



From rise of mom. till set of stw, 

I've seen the mighty M'«bawk run; 

And as I marked the woods of pine 

Along his mirror darkly shine, 

Like tail and gloomy fnrms, that pass 

Before thf wizard's naidnight glass j 

And as I viewed the hurried pace 

Wit h which be ran his turbid race, 

Bushing, alilie untired and wild, 

Through shades that frown'd and ilow'rs that smiPd 

Flying by ev'ry green recpss, 

That woof'd him to its calm caress. 

Yet sometimes turning with the wind, 

As if to leave one look b<'hind ! 

Oh! I have thi>Ught, and thinking 8igh?d, 

How like to thee, thou restless tile t 

May be the lot, the life of him, 

.Who roams along thy water's brim ! 

Through what. aKernate shades of wo, 

And flow'rs of joy, my path may go ; 

How many an humble ^till retreat 

May rise to court my weary feet ; 

While still pursuing, still nnblest, 

I wander on, nor dare to rest ; 

But nrgentaa the doom, that calls 

Thy water to its destined falls, 

I see the world's bewild'ring force 

Hurry my.beart's devoted course 

From la^ to lapse, till life be done, 

And the lost cnmit «ease to nm. 



i, 
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Oh ! may my fall be bright aa thino ! 
May Heav*ir« forgivine rainbow'" shine 
ITpon the mist that circiea me, 
Aa soft as now it hangs o'er thee ! 

Wc arrived at Schenectady about noon of the 
third or fourth day after leaving Fort Stanwix; 
and I travelled on ioOt that evening to Albany^ 
•where 1 remained a single night only, and embarked 
on the next day in a sloop, which was commanded 
by Capt. Tenyke, and sailed for New- York. When 
I reached that city, the first Congress of the United 
States, assembled under the authority of the present 
Federal Constitution, was in session there. It was 
a very high gratification, after havmg laboured my 
way from the river Ohio to Detroit, down the lakes, 
and across the state of New- York, a distance con- 
siderably exceeding one thousand miles, without the 
view of a human face which I had ever seen before, 
to meet the delegation frpm my native state ; with 
two of whom. Col. Isaac Coles, and Col. Josiah 
Parker, I was personally acquainted. Besides the 
members of Congress, several other Virginians were 
in the city, with whom, under the influence of that 
warm feeling of attachment cherished by the soni5 
of the "Ancient Dominion" towards each other, I 
spent several days of social enjoyment. Among 
them was Col. William Davies, a gentleman whom 
I had w^ll known at Petersburg, the place of hie 
residence. He was occupied, at the seat of the 
general government, in adjusting, as a commissioner 
on the part of Virginia, the account of his state 
with the United States. My stock of cash, for 
which I was indebted to the good people of Detroit,- 
was nearly exhausted. But Col. Davies promptly 

* A rainbow always hangs over the falls of the Mohawk, when the 
ma. shines. They jure known by the name ojf the Cahoes ; and at fkem 
Mr. Moore's yeiees were written. 
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Volunteered such supplies, as enabled me to coiwk 
plete my journey to my birth-place. 

Such adventures and scenes, as those which had 
lately occurred to me, were rarely presented to the 
attention of the people of the northern cities ; and 
mine excited some interest, and much conversation, 
in New- York. They came to the ears of Gen. 
Washington, then President of the United States ; 
and his private secretary, Mr. Thomas Nelson, of 
Vii^ia, visited me at my lodgings, with a message 
from the President, that he wished to see me. I 
was conducted by Mr. Nelson to his house, and in- 
troduced to him. He congratulated me, with cor- 
diality, on my fortunate release from the Indians^ 
and made many inquiries with respect to the 
strength of the tribes in the country through wh^ck 
1 had travelled while a captive. After answering 
his questions on that subject, as well as my limited 
opportunity of acquiring information would permits 
he interrogated me as to the force of the British 
garrisons at the various military posts which I had 
passed, and the state of their fortifications. On 
these last points 1 could render him no reply from 
which the slightest benefit could be derived .-be- 
cause my character of an A merican citizen would 
have made me liable to suspicion, and even peril, 
while at the British fortifications, had I examined 
into such subjects ; and therefore I had deemed it in- 
dispensable, to abstain from them. Besides, military 
affairs were out of the range of my experience and 
observation. His inquiries were of such a nature 
as led me to infer, that the government of the 
United States contemplated the chastisement of the 
Indians, for the many depredations they had lately 
committed on the Ohio ; and to wrest from the 
possession of the British troops the military post^ 
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Itrldch were then occupied by them within out terri- 
tory, in violation of the treaty of 1783. That I 
did not err in my first inference, the disastrous ex- 
pedition of General St. Clair, which soon followed, 
afforded sufficient proof; and I have little doubt that 
the last would have been substantiated, but for the 
amicable arrangement afterwards adjusted by Mr. 
Jay's treaty. 

Nothing detained "nfe longer, from home, but the 
length of the road ; and I began my way to Vir- 
ginia, in the stage coaches plying on the mail route 
to Richmond. There I borrowed a gig and horse 
from a friend, and visited a small estate belonging 
to me in the upper part of Hanover, where I found 
some valued acquaintances, and my eldest brother, 
who had made a trip to my plantation for the pur- 
pose of looking into the state of my afiiairs during 
my absence. The unexpected meeting between us 
produced an effect on him, which, he has always 
declared, he never experienced before or since ; he 
shed tears plentifully, but they were tears of joy. 
Thence I proceeded, on one of my own horses, 
to the neighbourhood of my mother's dwelling, in 
the county of Prince Edward, where no ceftaua 
intelligence had been received with respect to me, 
and where the most distressful solicitude for my 
fete had prevailed. I feared that consequences to 
an aged and affectionate mother, which it was 
my duty carefully to avoid, might result from 
pressing into her presence without previous intima- 
tion. My arrangements were made in such a man- 
ner, that I rode to the house of a friend, Mr. Mil- 
ler Woodson, in the evening, three miles distant. 
He kindly communicated to my mother, by letter, 
the prospect of my speedy arrival at home, and 
advised her to prepare for it the next day. My 
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reception was distii^uished by those evidences of 
strong emotion, which the occasion called forth* 
Tears of joy flowed from every eye. Even th6 
sturdy slaves ran hastily from the field of labour, 
some of whom caught me in their arms and wept, 
whilst others fell upon their knees, and returned 
thanks to Heaven for my deliverance. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The anxiety of the neighbourhood, to hear the 
details of my capture, and of all my way-faring, 
brought them in great numbers, day after day, to 
my mover's house, and subjected me to narrations, 
which I was compelled so often to repeat, and 
which begat in me so many unpleasant recollections, 
that I almost dreaded the return of each succeed- 
ing day ; my patience was severely tested, and I 
became quite fatigued with their inquiries, and my 
own answers. 

1 have always since regretted that when I left 
Mr. Duchouquet's abode, at Upper Sandusky, in 
my eagerness to set out for Detroit, where I shoulcl 
be perfectly secure from the mischiefs which had 
tormented me, and where I should be on my home- 
ward route, I forgot the volume of the Debates of 
the Virginia Convention, in which my journal was 
written. If I had brought it with me, according 
to my intentions and wishes, my narrative would 
probably have been more minute, and my recprfl 
w;ould hate supplied many things, for which I now 
Jraw, in vain, on my memory. 
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\ti the winter of the year 1803, I resided in the 
tJity of Richmond, where I tlien received a letter 
from Mr. Duchouquet, dated at Pittsburg, by which 
he informed me, that he was on his way to the city 
of Washington, in the character of interpreter to a 
band of Shawanese chiefe, who were going on bu- 
tsinesswith the general Government; and that he 
feared his duties would not permit him to leave 
them, and pay me a visit, as he wished. He stated 
the time of hw probable arrival at Washington, and 
requested me to meet him there. I most cheerfully 
acceded to this request. When we came together, I 
was utterly at a loss for adequate expression of that 
gratitude by which I felt myself bound to him. Our 
meeting was warmly cordial. Among the Indians 
composing this party, it gave me great pleasure to 
recognise Tom Lewis, who threw his blanket over 
me at the river Ohio, soon after my capture, and 
when I had been stripped of my upper clothing. 
He recollected me at the first glance, and shook my 
hand heartily.. I made special inquiry for the ex- 
cellent Messhawa, and learned that be'was alive, and 
in good health. Tom Lewis was a young warrior 
when I was made a prisoner. At the time of which 
I am now speaking, he had acquired so much re^ 
putation and confidence with his tribe, that he had 
been promoted to the rank of a chief Grateful for 
the former kindness of this man, I rendered him 
such attentions as were in my power, and on one 
occasion, invited him to come with Mr. Duchouquet, 
to a private dinner, which I had caused to be pre- 
pared for them, at the Hotel, in which I lodged. At 
the close of our repast, he was presented with a 
glass of syllabub. He tasted it repeatedly; at length 
he inquired, what is this? Then answering his own 
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question, be said ^< it is neither meat nor drinky it is 
iofnethmgfjetitisnothir^r 

Very soon after my return to Virginia, I had 
made a point of remitting to Mr. Mcintosh at De- 
troit, through his friend Mr. Alexander McComb 
c^ New-York, the sum which Mr. Duchouquet bad 
advanced when he relieved me from captivity, and 
this last named gentleman told me, that he had in 
many instances besides mine, rescued citizens of the 
United States from the hands of the Indians, by pay- 
ing a ransom for them ; but that he had not been for- 
tunate enough to obtain repayment from all. I then 
advised him to apply to Congress for remuneration, 
in those cases where it had been withheld. I drew 
a petition to that body, wfcich was presented by Mr. 
Giles, who advocated his application warmly and 
successfully, and Mr. Duchouquet drew from the 
public treasury the amount which he asked, on no 
other evidence than his own statements, anrf the 
fact of his having redeemed me from my captors. 
Mr. John Cotton Smith, of Connecticut, was then 
chairman of the committee of claims, and exerted 
himself in procuring justice to a man who had 
always practised benevolence towards those of our 
countrymen, whose misfortunes subjected them to 
the necessity of asking his aid. No objection was 
made to the passage of an act in his favour : a course 
dictated both by justice, and a humane policy, 
which without question, the community approves. 

A correspondence was regularly continued be- 
tween Mr. Duchouquet and myself, until within the 
last seven years, when no answers have been re- 
cdved to my letters, and my inference is, that he 
has either removed to some distant residence out of 
reach of communications, or is no longer in the land 
of the living. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

After the preceding narrative was written, I 
ascertained that my friend Mr. Duchouquet was yet 
alive, and that he resided at Piqua, on the head 
waters of the Miami of the Ohio. I lost no time 
in writing to him, and proposed that he should 
spend tl^ present winter with me. I was highly 
gratified by his acceptance of my invitation, and by 
bis arrival at my house early in November last. It 
is his intention to remain with me, until the month 
of March next. He is now sixty-six years of age, 
and has spent upwardsof forty of those years among 
the tribes of Indians, who until lately, occupied the 
country between the Ohio river, and Lake Erie. 
His eariier life was devoted to the pursuits of a 
trader with the Indians^ and his success was, for a 
long time, equal to his expectations. But, it was 
his misfortune, immediately before the commence- 
ment of the last war with Great Britain, in the pro- 
secution of his business, according to the plan which 
it was his custom to observe^ that he gave credit to 
a considerable number of Indians for goods sold 
them, to a laige amount, aiid for which they con- 
tracted to pay at the customary period. But before 
that period arrived, the British GU>vemment had en- 
gaged Tecumthe, and his brother the Prophet, m 
their interests. The influence of these characters 
among their red brethren wag such, that they had 
no difficulty in rekindling a spirit of hostility against 
the Americans, which had never been entirely ex- 
tinguished. The consequence was, that many of 
them foUowed Tecumthe : and participating in his 
disasters, never returned to their native towns. Mr. 
Duchouquet sustained such serious losses by this 
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event, that he relinquished the business of a trader, 
and has ever since bee^ employed in the service of 
the United States, as an interpreter to the Indian 
agency established at Piqua, and now under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. John Johnston. My bene- 
iactoi' has ever sustained a fair character for integ- 
rity and veracity. He is not an enlightened scholar, 
but possesses a sound understanding, and is capable 
of judicious observation. By him, I am enabled 
to add something to the history of the most remark- 
able individuals among my captors, and to report 
so much in relation to them, as may further gratify 
any curious inquirer. 

Chickatommo was killed in a rencounter with a 
detachment of General Wayne's army, near Fort 
Defiance, in the year 1795. 

Messhawa was one of the followers of Tecumtbe 
and the Prophet. He either fell in battle with the 
Americans, or went to the country west of the 
Mississippi ; but it is believed he is dead. 

Tom Lewis attached himself to the service of 
our Government, and fought on our ride, at the 
battle of the Thames. He attained the rank of 
chief among the Shawanese on Stony Creek, where 
a part of their tribe established themselves at a town 
bearing his name, and remained for several years. 
He has not conducted himself correctly, and has 
lost the confidence of his people, as well as his 
chieftainship. He has removed with a band of his 
countrymen, beyond the Mississippi, and is yet alive. 

Whitaker fought against the Americans, when 
General Wayne defeated the Indians at the rapids of 
the Miami of the Lake, and has been dead many years. 

King Crane acted the same part, at the same 
time. But in the war of 1813, he bore arms on 
our side, and fought for us at the battle of the 
Thames. He died eight or ten years ago. 
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SKETCHES 



OP INDIAN CHARACTER AND MANNERS, WITH ILLUS- 
TRATITE ANECDOTES. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I SHALL not elaborate a disquisitioii on the cha* 
racter, manners, and habits of the American Abori- 
gines, deduced from my own personal observation. 
The brief and painful period of my continuance 
among them, and my entire ignorance of their lan- 
guage, precluded the posttbility of acquiring much 
information on those topics which are most interest- 
ii^. Even when long residence with then* cchu- 
munities, by intelligent individuals, has occurred, 
their taciturnity, uncommunicative spirit, and sus- 
pecting tempers, have required attentive and judi- 
cious observation, to penetrate their true character: 
which, however, has been well investigated by men 
competent to profound and accurate research. 
Doctor Robertson, in the fourth book of his valuable 
History of America, has collected almost every 
thing which, when his work was written, could be 
ascertained in lelation to them. Subsequent tra- 
vdlers and residents among them, have published 
facts and remarks, establishing the correctness of 
his general views. It may be questioned, whether 
any accession to those general views has been ob- 
tained^ by later writers. Thej may have exhibited 
the pecuharitkft of various tribes : while they have 
added, perbi^ but Uttie to the faidiftil pcnrtrait of 
1 2 
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the American savage, which he has presented. My 
exertions have not been spared, to gain access to 
such authentic sources of information, as will put 
my readers in possession of all which seems to me 
worth knowing, in relation to a people whose phy- 
sical, moral, and social features, are the objects of 
curiosity to the whole civilized world. But I do 
not claim to myself such success from these exer- 
tions, as will enable me to spread before the public 
a highly finished picture. My likeness will be 
sketched imperfectly, because, in the first place, it 
will not be executed by the hand of a master ; and, 
in the next, it is probable that I might have added 
much to the fidelity and interest of my outline, if M 
the best sources of information had been within my 
reach. What I shall lay before my readers will be 
derived from such written authorities as I have been 
able to consult, and from the communications which 
were made to me by the traders, resident with those 
Indians who held me captive. 

In all ages, and in all countries, savage man dis- 
plays the same general traits of character and of 
manners. These depend, essentially, on the state 
of society in which he exists. "The human mind, 
whenever it is placed under the same circumstances, 
will, in ages the most distant, and in countries the 
most remote, assume the same general form, and be 
distinguished by the same," or closely similar "man- 
ners." Tacitus, the celebrated Roman historian, 
wrote his treatise on the manners of the Germans 
in the ninety-eighth year of the Christian era. The 
portrait, which he has delineated of that nation, 
bears so striking a resemblance to the original in- 
habitants of our continent, that it will apply, with 
little discrimination, to either. Those two divisions 
of the globe, to which modem geographers have 
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applied the terms Australasia, and Polynesia, cont- 
prehend vast regions, and innumerable islands, oc- 
cupied by nations sunk in the depths of barbarism, 
and remarkable for a general similarity in their 
principal features, physical and moral. Most of 
the Africans, too, are savages. All these are dis- 
tinguishable, only by diflference of complexion, by 
various degrees of ferocity, and by slight shades of 
character : and all are very much like the Germans 
of Tacitus. Perhaps there is less of this likeness 
in the Negro of Africa, than in other barbarians ; 
resulting from certain peculiarities of his form and 
habits, and from the deep tint of his skin. Yet in 
the main, he is far from being unlike the rest. 

I shall arrange what I have to say of the Indians,*^ 
as they have been called ever since the discovery of 
America, under distinct heads ; and will add, or 
occasionally introduce, such anecdotes as will inte- 
rest my reader, or elucidate my subject : referring, 
in every instance, to the source from which my in- 
formation has been derived. I will fii^t notice the 
birth of their children, and the manner in which 
they are reared. The substance of what 1 shall 
detail on these topics will be extracted from the 
journal of Major Long's expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, made in the years 1819 and 1820, by 
the direction of the Department of War. This work 
is well written : its authority cannot be questioned. 

* The countries which Columbus discovered were considered 
as a part of India. In consequence of this notion, the name of 
ItiMes is given to them by Ferdinand and Isabella, in a ratification 
of their former agreement, which was granted to Columbus upon 
his return. Even after the error, which gave rise to this opinion, 
was detected, and the true position of the New World was ascer- 
tained, the name has remained, and the appellation of West Indies 
is giyeu by all the people of Europe, to the country, and that of 
Ind&ans to its inhabitants* Robertson's History of America, voU 
I. Book 2, Section 4K 
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It furnishes the most recent and minute infintnation 
on the subjects to which it relates, and is a most 
interesting production. I shall therefore follow it 
for one of my principal guides ; supplying what it 
may not contain, from other sources c^ undoubted 
character, as well of former, as the latest publica- 
tion. Major Long's details relate frequently to par<- 
ticular tribes only. But they furnish so much new 
and interesting matter, and impart such facts and 
views of Indian character and manners, as to go far 
in enabling us to form general and correct ideas of 
the race. The diversities, by which they are dis- 
tinguished, consist of trivial peculiarities in the man- 
ners and habits of diflerent tribes, while the general 
character of all is little varied. The Omawhaws, 
as Major Long calls them, are the same people to 
whom the name of Mahas is attributed by Lewis 
and Clark. Their residence is in the country bor- 
dering on the Missouri, and they seem to be some- 
what superior, in many respects, to the Indians 
eastward of the Mississippi, and in the northern and 
north-western parts of our continent. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OF THE BIRTH AND EDUCATION OF THE INDIAN 
CHILDREN. 

During the period of gestation, " the mother is 
accusto^ied to no indulgences. Bhe pursues her 
ordinary occupations, laborious as they frequently 
arc, until her travail commences, when she retires 
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to some private place, and the fruit of her womb is 
ushered into the world, without the presence or 
assistance of a human creature. Should this hap- 
pen on a roaming excursion, of which the Indians 
make many, either for the purposes of war, of the 
chase, or for the change of their dwelling, little 
time is lost by it. She washes herself, and the infant, 
in water, or in melted show ; assumes the burden 
which she had before carried, and which is never 
light ; secures her child on the top of it, protected 
by such covering as she possesses, and hastens to 
overtake her party. No diflSculty is apprehended, 
except on the first birth, when the young wife re- 
quests the attendance of a matron, to whom she 
looks for aid in the event of necessity.** But the 
practices to which they are addicted, on such occa- 
sions, are probably not such as obstetric skill would 
recommend. " A belt is tied around the waist of 
the patient, and she is shaken, generally in a vertical 
direction, with considerable violence ! To facili- 
tate the birth, a vegetable decoction is sometimes 
administered, and the rattle of the rattlesnake is 
sometimes given, it is said, with advantageous eflfect, 
after preparation by bruising or pounding. About 
the quantity of two segments, mixed with warm 
water, constitutes a dose. If the delivery occurs 
while she is stationary, the young mother, Uttle en- 
feebled by that event, almost immediately attends 
to her domestic work; but does not perform the. 
most laborious services, such as cutting and caiTy- 
ing wood, before the expiration of two or three days, 
la the second, and subsequent parturitions, there ia 
no difficulty: and the mother, after bathing her in- 
fant, ties it to a board, and recommences her daily 
employment."* 

* Major Long's Journal, page 22^ 
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Father Charlevoix, a French ecclesiastic, who 
travelled through Canada, by order of his govern- 
ment, more than a hundred years ago, publi^ed the 
result c^ his observations on the Indians, in a series 
of letters addresseijto the duchess of Lesdeguieres. 
His work, though liable to some exceptions for the 
credulity which it frequently displays, has been, ever 
since its appearance, considered a most respectable 
authority. On the subject to which the foregoing 
extract from Long's journal relates, Charlevoix says, 
** The savage wpmen in general, are brought to bed 
without any pain, and without any assistance; but 
there are some who are a long time in labour, and 
suflFer much. When this happens, they give notice 
of it to the young people, who, all on a sudden, and 
when the patient least expects it, come and make 
great noises at the door of the cabin ; the surprise 
of which, has such an effect upon her as instantly to 
procure her delivery .'^ — Charlevoix, p. 199. 

*' The child is of a reddish brown colour at the 
time of its bhrth ; but it soon becomes whitish ; yet 
never so purely white as the children of white peo- 
ple. The change to the national complexion is then 
gradual, and independent of exposure : those parts 
of their bodies, which are perpetually concealed 
from the light, changing simultaneously with the 
face. 

** The usual nutober of children may be stated at 
from four to six in a family : but it sometimes hap- 
pens that there are ten or twelve.* The mother 
often suckles two at the same time ; the eldest, per- 
haps, three years of age. At that age, and some- 
times a little earlier, the child is weaned by the aid 

'*' It is presnmable, that those cases in which the nmiiber of fthil^i^ 
is so great, only oocur where the father has sereral wives. The In- 
dian women are b^ no means remarkable for fecundity. Thek mode 
of liFing, and habit of keeping the child long at the breast, in a great 
degree account for it 
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of ridiciilie, in which the parents and ^ir voters 
unite. 
** The bellies of the children project consider* 



" The sole article of dress, worn by the yoimg 
boys in weom weadier, is a snmll belt of cloth around 
ike middle of the belly, leaving every other part of 
Ae body pa-fectly naked. In cold weather they 
wear k^gings, mockasins, and a small robe." — 

Tke first object of the Indian fetter and mother, 
m relation to their children, is to impart yigour of 
constkution, and a capacity to endure every species 
of hard^ip and exposure. The late governor, 
Meriwether Lewis, some years before his journey to 
the Pa^cjfic ocean, travelled a considerable distance 
with a party of Indians, consisting of both sexes. 
One of the squaws carried on her back an infant, 
tied to a board. The little creature appeared to be 
six or seven months old. About one o'clock, of a 
cold stormy day, the party halted for the purposes of 
rest and refreshment. The mother placed the board 
in a slcming position against a tree,' on the weather 
side. The wind blew violently, and the snow, of 
that hard texture which resembles hail, pelted the 
little sufferer's face incessantly for several hours. 
It cried and screamed, until so exhausted, that it ' 
could only utter sobs and sighs. Governor Lewis 
watched the conduct and countenance of the mo- 
ther. She indicated no feelings of uneasiness ; pur- 
sued her ordinary occupations ; and did not for a 
moment, turn her eyes towards the suffering infant ! 

I have been informed by another gentleman, that 
he once saw a squaw, bearing a child on her back, 
secured according to their usual mode, to a board. 
She was accompanied by other Indians, male and 
female. They were passing a small stream, on a 
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bridge, when the mother threw her child with its 
board, into the water. The little being floated for a 
short distance, on the suriace, struggling and squal- 
ling ; but soon began to sink. One of the men then 
leaped into the creek, and brought the child to its 
mother, nearly suffocated by the cold water ; for it 
was tiie winter season. She viewed its conviilsive 
efforts to recover breath, with the utmost composure, 
replaced it on her back, and, with her party, con^ 
tinned the journey on which they were travelling. 
But, we are not to infer from such facts as these, 
that they are destitute of maternal tenderness. Both 
sexes possess the faculty of subduing their feelings, 
in a wonderful degree ; and incontestible proofs ex- 
ist, to show, that the Indian nH)ther cherishes as 
ardent an affection for her offspring, as those parents 
who belong to civilized life. It is the policy of their 
plan of education which directs such a conduct, as 
was practised on the occasions above noticed. 

** The female children," says Major Long's Jour* 
nal, " are supplied with a short piece of cloth, in 
imitation of a petticoat, destitute of a seam, belted 
around the loins, and depending as low as the knees. 
Their hair when dressed, is parted on the top of the 
head, and the portion of each side collected behind 
the ear into a roll five or six inches long, decorated 
with silver and brass rings, and ribands. The line 
of separation of the hair is adorned with vermillion. 
This disposition of the hair into two rolls, is gene- 
rally observed by the girls, and is often continued 
one or two years after their residence with a hus- 
band. 

** The girl is kept in a state of considerable sub- 
jection : she habitually conforms to all the commands 
of her mother, and is obliged to assist her in her or- 
dinary occupation ; if she is refractory, she receives 
a blow on the head or back, from the hand of the 
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iootba*, but bardly ever from &e &dier. At Uie age 
ef four or five years, she is taught the use of the 
iM^pas, and is ^udually faouliarized to cany bur* 
4enab She is trained up to industry, and is taught 
to cut wood, to cultivate maize, to perform the sealp- 
daace, and is eariy informed of the several relations 
of men and women, and warned against the arts 
wbieb will be aimed at tbes ubjugadon of her^rirtue. 

"The espefienced parent, however, in addition 
to Aese salutary counsels, keeps a -vigilant eye to 
tbe deportment of her unmarried daughter, and so 
sediilously guards her steps, that the arts (^ seduc* 
tion, notwithstanding the tree use of licentious lan- 
guage, appear to be more rarely triumphant over 
the Oroawhaw maid, than over the civilized fidr. 

** Hence, a prostitute, who has never been married, 
is of exceedingly rare occurrence. Yet,. notwith- 
standing the vigilance of the parent, the daugl^er 
sometimes elopes with a favoured lover ; but not un- 
til die has ascertained that bis intentiona are perfectly 
honourable. 

" The girl displays the most affectionale regard 
for her par^its, and grand-parents. 

"Whilst the deportment of the sister is thus 
trenched and guarded, the brother roams at large, 
almost uncontrolled. Should his conduct at any 
time be flagrantly outrageous, he will, periiaps, in 
the anger of his parents, receive a harsh reproof; 
but an ill-judged affection soon prompts them to as- 
suage his grief, and dry his tears, by presents and 
soothing expressions. At a very eariy age, he is 
furnished with a bow and arrows ; wldh the use of 
which he delights to employ himself, that he may 
be qualifiedvfor a himter and warrior. 

" Nothing can exceed the care which mothers 
iske of their children, durmg the period of in&ncy ; 
but, no sooner is it past, than they are left entirely 
K 
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to themselves; not through want of affection, or 
from indifference, for they never lose the tenderness 
fvhich they have for them, but with their lives; but 
Ibecause they are persuaded it is best to leave nature 
io herself, withoiit any restraint."* ^ 

•* The act which terminates the first stage of infancy 
is, giving a name, which, among these people, is an 
affair of importance. This ceremony is performed in 
a feast, where no persons are present but of the same 
sex with the cbBd that is to be named. While they 
are eating, the child is upon the knees of the father or 
tnother, who continually recommends it to the Spirits, 
especially to that which is to be its guardian genius : 
for every person has their own, but not at their birth. 
They never make new names ; but every family has 
a certain number, which they take by turns. Some- 
times also, they change their names as they grow up ; 
and there are some names which they cannot go by, 
after a certain age ; but I do not think this is a cus- 
tom every where : and as some people, in taking a 
name, take the place of the person that bore it last: 
it sometimes happens, that a child is called grandfa- 
ther, and treated as such, by one who might really 
be so to the child."t 

" From the age of five years, to that of ten or 
twelve, custom obliges the boy to ascend to a hill- 
top, or other elevated position, fasting, that he may 
crjr aloud to the Wah-con-da.f At the proper sea- 
son, his mother reminds him, that * the ice is break- 
ing up in the river, the ducks and geese are migra- 
ting, and it is time for you to prepare to go in clay/ 
He then rubs his person over with a whitish clay, 

* Muor Long. f CharleToix, page 200. 

X Wan-con-da, in English, Master of Life : a peculiarly iignificant 
' appellation, by which the Omawhaws, and many other tribes, dittin- 
piik the Peity, or Great Spirit, as he is generally desonitated by the 
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imd is sent off to the hill-top, at sunrise, preTiously 
instructed bj his mother what to say, and how to de- 
aiean himself, in the presence of the Master of life. 
From this elevation, he cries out to the great Wah- 
con-da, humming a melancholy tune, and calling on 
him to have pity on him and make him a great 
hunter, horse-stealer, and warrior. This is repeated 
once or twice a week, during the months of March 
and April."* 

'* It is an idea which holds the first place in the 
bosoms of the Aavage tribes, that every man is born 
free and independent ; and that no power on earth 
has a right to diminish or circumscribe his natural 
Hberty. There is scarcely any appearance of sub- 
ordination in their civil or domestic government 
Every one does what he pleases. Their manner of 
educating their children is adapted to this principle. 
They never chastise,! or punish them, even during 
4heir infancy. As they advance in years, they per- 
mit them to be entirely masters of their own con- 
duct ; and they are held responsible to nobody." 

" It is only when his pride is concerned, that the 
boy is obedient to the injunctions of his parents : 
on other occasions, he disregards them, or replies 
only with ridicule. A boy in anger discharged an 
arrow at his mother, which penetrated her thigh : 
when, instead of chastising him for the act, she ap- 
plauded his spirit, declaring him to be a gallant fel- 
low, the early promise of a great warrior ! But, 
though he does not scruple thus to insult his pa- 
rents, he would unhesitatingly revenge an indignity 
offered them by another. 

* Bfajor Long. 

t I bare borrowed this paracnipli from Doctor Hobertson, who 
qnotes it frooi Charlevoix. JVlaior Long, in one of the pasuffCf 
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** He soon becori^s amblkioiw of mulU cKitiiiov 
tioD, in consequence of fVequently heariii^ tbe oU) 
wamoTB narrate their feats g( arms, and eagerly an^ 
ticipatefi liie age which will justify bis enroUmgium- 
sell in the ranks of a war party. 

"At the age of twelve or thirteen, having received 
cvei^ instruction respecting their mode of warfare, 
his wishes are gratified, and he is accepted as a vo^ 
lunteer in the path of honour. 

" At the age of fourteen or fifteen, it is not un- 
common fdr the young Oiirawbaw to cldpe wltb ft 
married woman, and fly for protection to the Pim- 
caws. 

" The home of the young man, till he manies, is 
his ftither*s house; but after he thus changes his 
condition, be repairs to the house of his fktber.iil- 
law, until the birth of his first child, when he 
returns, with his little family, to his father's dwell- 
ing, where he continues to reside. On national 
bunts, he provides a separate skin lodge for his fa- 
mily. 

'*When nxore advanced in age, and of some little 
consequence or influence among tbe people, he 
unites with two or three families in the building of 
a permanent dirt lodge in the village. The labour 
of erecting this edffice devolves, almost exclusively^ 
upon the squaws."* 

I' Major Long. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

-OV THEIR COURTSHIPS AND MARRIAGES. 

I HAVE not found so miHute information on this 
subject any where else, as in Major Long's Journal} 
from which I have made most of my extracts on 
the birth and education of the Indian children. 1 
cannot do better, than to transcribe from that jour- 
nal what is said of the courtships and marriages of 
the Omawhaws. 

"Numbers of the females are betrothed from 
iheir infancy ; and as polygamy is extremely com- 
mon, the individual, who weds the eldest daughter^ 
espouses all the sisters successively, and receives 
them into his house when they arrive ata proper age. 

" During her early youth, the daughter continues 
under the control of her parents, with whom she 
resides,, and donations are occasionally made to hep 
by the lover, which are received by the parents, and 
appropriated to their own use, if the addresses of 
the individual are favourably received ; but should 
an alliance with him, or with his family, not be de- 
sirable, his presents are rejected, and the applica- 
tion is not renewed. 

" Between the age of nine and twelve years, the 
young wife is occasionally an invited visitant at the 
lodge of her husband, in order that she may become 
£uniliarized with his company and bed. But her 
permanent residence is still at the house of her pa- 
rents, where she continues until the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, when the parents give notice to their 
son-in-law, that their daughter is of sufficient age 
to partake o£ I^bed. The husband then receives^ 
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his bride without any formality, and, leaving faitf . 
other wives at home, departs with her upon a jour* 
ney of a few days, during whiefa tiine the marris^ 
is consummated. On their return, the young wife 
again dweMs in the lodge of her parents, occasion* 
ally visited by her husband, until a general hunt 
cedls them &om the village. 

<* Buring this hunt, ^ husband i^n takes pos^ 
ses^on of his bride, whose parents constanCiy pHdi 
their lodge near that of the son-in-law. 

" The husband, previously to introducing his new 
wife into his' lodge, endeavours to obtain the consent 
of his other wives ; for this purpose, he speaks 
kinffly to them, states the necessity of providing 
them a helpmate to alleviate their burdens, and thus 
succeeds in his wishes. 

" The hew matrimonial alliance is at first p^o* 
ductive of no discord in the femity : but atlengtb, 
flie decided partialiQr displayed by the hu€^nd in 
fevom*0( his recent acquisition, engenders much, 
jealousy in the minds x^ his elder wives. Quarrels 
efi^ succeed, wWdi are sometimes termmated by 
the natural weapons of the wives, who, after the 
Kbend use of their voluble tongues, apply for morr 
strenuous aid to the agency of their teeth and nails^ 
or to the somewhat more formidable anray of toma^ 
hawks, clubs, and missiles. 

" During combats of this nature, the husband re- 
»mins perfectly neutral, sitting with his robe drawn 
over his h^ad. Should the wives succeed in ex^ 
pcUing the recent intruder, who takes refuge in &e 
house of her pai^nts, the husband endeavours to 
soothe their anger, ^d to point out to them the 
impropriety of thdrt^nduct. 

^* A lecture of thistiature, to women etetedwith 
nctory, is not tdways received in the ^^nccoBcQia^ 
tory disposition with that which dictated the advice. 
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but sometbnes ressks in toother quarrel, wtaieh is 
t^miaated by the adimnktration of a few blows oo 
Ae?peTBOD8 of the reiraetory squaws. These will 
th^ depart from his lodge, declaring tfaeiriletenni- 
ration to M¥« with tiim no longer; a resolution 
which, however, feils with their anger, and they 
seetk a recGoaciliatbn. Their friends apply to the 
hv^NOid in iheir favour, and are informed that he 
was angry when he ilogged them, and is now sorry 
for it. Thus matters are, with but Kttle difficulty, 
adjusted ; the wives return home, and are haran^ed 
by the husb^d, after which they proceed harmo« 
niously together in their domestic employments, 
until some new feud arises to disturb the repose of 
tbeiamily. 

** Qn the general hunting expeditions, in which 
the nation separates into distinct bands, the husband 
takes with him his favourite wife, while the others 
accompany the bands in which, are their parents. 
Sometimes, during a temporary encampment, the 
husband leaves his favourite for a few days, on pre- 
tence of business, in order to visit one of his wives 
in anoAer band. On his return, he perceives the 
brow of his fevourite to lower with evident displea* 
sure ; if his dog approaches her, she knocks him 
over with a club, and her child is repulsed with 
violence from her side ; she kicks the fipe about, 
pulls about the bed, and exhibits other signs of an- 
gier. The husband afifects not to notice her inqui- 
etuite, but suffers her to proceed in her own way, 
ttntil the ^lenoe of her anger appears to be in 
some measure dissipated ; be will then, perhs^s^ 
venture to rei^uest her to repair his mockadns for 
the morrow's hunt ; * take them to your dear wife 
in the other band,' will most probably be the reply 
toUsso^ttttion. 
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^^ Such is sometimes the violence of the displ^O^ 
»ure of his squaws, that he is obliged, through pru- 
dential motives, to take refuge in a neighbouring 
lodge, where he solaces himself with the pipe, until 
be supposes there is no longer danger of being pro- 
voked beyond endurance, so as to be tempted to 
chastise her ; a discipline which she seems rathen 
to solicit than avoid^ that she may have a sufficient 
excuse for wreaking her vengeance on her rivaV 
and fdr giving free vent to her sentiments and 
opinions upon her husband, in language superla- 
tively indecent and opprobrious. ^ 

"When he retires to repose he invites her to his 
bed, but receives a positive refusal ^ she rolls hen? 
self in her covering alone, but generally during the 
flight she becomes pacific, and a negotiation ensues, 
which restores harmony between them. 

« The far greater portion of their matrimonial 
quarrels arise from jealousy, though many affect 
to treat their passion with ridicule, or with indiffer- 
ence. 

« < Were you ever jealous V said Sans Oreille^ 
an Oto chief, to Mr. Dougherty.* * I was once 
fool enough to be jealous, but the passion did not 
long torment me : I recollected that women are 
often alone, their husbands being frequently neces* 
sarily absent a hunting, and even when the hus- 
band is at home, the squaw is under the necessity 
of going to a distance for the purpose of bringing 
water, or collecting wood, when frequent opportu-* . 
nities occur of being unobserved in the company of 
other men ; and 1 am not so silly as to believe that 
a woman would reject a timely offer. Even this 
squaw of mine, who sits by my side, would, I have 

• A reiy reipeetftUe i&teipreter, who was otM^ior SUfm^t f art j. 
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sodbidbit^kiiidltf aooedete the oppoftuae 6olioitft* 
tioDB C3f ft young, handsome, brave suitor.' Hit 
squaw laughed heartily, but did not affeettorepd 
tiie imputetioB;" 

While I remained at Detroit until aipassage down 
Ldee Ertet;ould be obtuned, Mr. Mclnto^ related 
to me the partionkM of -an uupleasant adventure 
which had net long since occurred to; an Ihiglish 
lady, k exhibits theeffect of jealousy on Ihe mind 
of an'indian female in pecnliarly striking oolotirs. 
An English gentleman of distinction,, with his lady, 
made tbe tour of the Canadas. When diey bad. 
penetrated as Gaff as Detroit, impelkd by an ardent 
eurioffity to see scmiething of the Red people, and 
their mode of Kfe, diey detenmned to vint some of 
the Indiitn towns in tiiat neighbourhood. They 
accordingly went to one of tbe Tilli^;^ situated on 
Ae Mianri River. Upon their arrival^ they were, 
invited by a bosptable white trader, to take up their 
abode at his house, ffis wife was a-squaw, who had 
iie\^r associated with the whites, and was, of course, 
utt^Iy ignorant of our manners. The trader, dis* 
posed to render the visit of his guests as pleaang to 
them as it was flattering to him, was unremitting 
m his kind and assiduous attentions to both, but 
moiie especially to the lady. At length, on ^e 
frequent r^>6ti6on of those civilities which are 
^ef&i' by all mien of ordinaiy politeness to the 
Sadler 0es, the jesdousy and rage of the squaw was 
fcindtedito so h^b a pitch, ^t she suddenly sprang 
ttp0ti 'the lady vke a tigress^ and had tlgsAj sub* 
JMted i»r >to the loss of 'bo<li her eyes, before those 
who were presenr«»ould neaeue her from the ftuogs 
ai her assailant. 

<< MtajT kugbstt^ will tdce no c<^nnee, w4mt^ 
eiver, of the breach of conjt^al fidelity on the part 
of tiie wife ; and the pffer otone of their wives £^i. 
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eompnnj during the night, though it might caU fat 
a return of thanks, was no cause of surprise* to us^ 
during our stay at their villages."* 

The experience of Messieurs Lewis and Clarke^ 
in their progress through the countries which they 
irisited, on the Missouri, and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, was concurrent with that of Major Long 
and his party, in relation to this species of Indian 
hospitality. A large negro man, whose name was 
York, attended Captain Clark on the journey to th« 
Pacific ocean. York was an object of higher ad- 
miration to the Indians than any individual of th« 
party. The Indian husbands were peculiarly gra- 
tified, when they prevailed on him to cohabit with 
their wives; and were quite flattered by the pros- 
pect of obtaining his stock. Female chastity is 
held in no estimation with any of the tribes on ouf 
continent. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who spent 
many months in the years 1789 and 1793, among 
the north-western Indians, holds this language in 
the 67th page of his ^* General History of the Fur 
Trade :" " k does not appear, that chastity is con*- 
sidered pj them as a virtue ; or that fidelity is be- 
lieved to be essential to the happiness of a wedded 
life. Though it sometimes happens, that the infi? 
delity of a wife is punished, by a husband, with the 
loss of her hair, nose, and perhaps life. Such se- 
verity proceeds from, its being practised without hk 
permission : for, a temporary change of wives is not 
uncommon : and the ofifer of this is considered, as 
a necessaiy part of the hospitality due to strangers.'' 

I was informed by the traders at Sandusky, that 
nothing produces so much chagrin to the Indiaa 
bridegroom, as a discovery, that his bride is a virgin* 
It affords to him afflicting evidence, that sbs has 
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l)een neglected, and held in little estimation. He 
is, on the contrary, highly gratified, by ascertaining, 
that other men have had access to her person ; 
^ce it is a proof, that she has been sought after, 
and has been a favourite object ! 

Don Ulboa says, ^^ In their marriages, they run 
counter to the sentiments of all nations, esteeming 
what others detest; a virgin being never the object 
of their choice ; for they look on it as a sure sign, 
^ that she, who has not been known to others, can 
have notlidng pleasing about her,' Alter a young 
man has asked the object of his affections of her 
father, and obtained his consent, they immediately 
begin to live together, as man and wife, and assist 
the father-in-law in cultivating his fields. At the 
end of three or four months, and often of a year, he 
leaves his bride, without ceremony, and perhaps for 
the wild reason above mentioned : and even expos- 
tulates with his father-in-law, that he should endea- 
vour to deceive him, by imposing upon him his 
daughter, whom nobody else had thought worthy of 
making his bedfellow.'* 

The father does not hesitate, on some occasions, 
to ofier his daughter to the embraces of a man, by 
whom he wishes her to produce children. While 
onthis subject, I cannot help giving an anecdote of 
General Jackson^ related by a gentleman* who 
belonged to his command during his warfare with 
the Creeks. After the repeated victories which 
the General had gained over that people, a chief of 
the Oherokecs formally waited on him, and re- 
quested, that he would visit his family, and spend 
gome weeks with them. " 1 have," said he, " two 
bandsome daughters, entirely at your service, and 

* Mnor TlMnnai Claibon^ Jfonnerly a member of tongreff from 
IffftsknUe, Temessee. 
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U.be a great pififtsure to me, if they shall bring 
hnen by yon." The General jocularly replied 
be had been unsuccessful in lus domestic ef- 
rektive to that subject, and was not the father 
child. <<But," said he, << there is no doubt, that 
lerviee which you desire will be cheerfully per- 
ed by some of my young officers, and I recom^ 
1 your application to them.'* " No, no," said 
:hief, " they will not suit my purpose: I want 
breedy I want waanrioTS /" 
;etum to my extracts from Major XiOng'aJour- 

A husband of a harsh temperament, on detect* 
is wife in an adulterous act, will rarely endea- 

to maim her paramour, or otherwise seriously 
e him by killing his horses or dogs ; but his 
ition will be chiefly, or exclusi\rely, directed to 

ife, whom he punishes by cutting off her hair^ 
rely her ears or nose ; sometimes he resorts to 
ferent punishment, and scarifies her lace, and 

with his knife, after which she is repudiated^ 

)ecpmes a common prostitute^ 

in inexorable man, thus circumstanced, has 

known to tie his frail partner firmly upon the 
I, in the prairie, and in this situation, compdi 

submit to the embraces of twenty or thirty 
successively; she is then abandoned 

tfr. Dougherty, being in Ong-pa-ton-ga's^ 
i, heard the loud voice of supplication, froman 
ppy father, whose daughter had been recently 

1 in adultery by her husband. * Q great Ong- 
in-ga,' said he, ^ whose nose is hke that of a 
, and who art greater than the Wahrcon-da 
^, condescend to intercede for my daughter, 

*TheBigElfc-. 
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with her cruel husband; do not permit her face to 
be disfigured, her nose to be cut off, or the disgrace 
of the punishment of the prairie to be inflicted on her.* 

"A brave* who detected his wife in the commis- 
sion of adultery, offered her no indignity, but imme- 
diately transferred her to the object of her prefer- 
ence, and accompanied the gift with a horse, and 
sundry articles of merchandise. 

" Even a very remote degree of consanguinity Is 
an insuperable barrier to the marriage union. This 
state, on the part of the man, seems to be the result 
of love for the woman: on that of the squaws, of 
conveniences, or acquiescence in the will of her 
parents. On some occasions, however, an Indian 
marries through ambitious motives; he is, for in- 
stance, aspiring to the acquisition of a particular 
cGgnity; he will then endeavour to quiet the op- 
position of some powerful individual, by intermar- 
rying into his family. 

" Their connubial attachments are often very 
strong. An Omawhaw and his squaw, on a solitary 
hunting expedition, were discovered at a distance 
from their temporary lodge, by a Sioux war party. 
They endeavoured to escape from the enemy, but the 
squaw was soon overtaken, struck to the ground, 
and subjected to the terrible operation of scalping. 
The husband, although at this time beyond the reach 
of the balls and arrows of the Sioux, seeing his squaw 
in their hands, immediately turned upon them, and 
drawing his knife, the only weapon he had, furiously 
rushed among them, in order to revenge the death 
of his squaw, even with the inevitable sacrifice of his- 
own life ; but he was almost immediately despatched^ 
without having accomplished his heroic purpose." 

'*' BiHTe is a dUtiDgoished warrior. 
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The foregoing extracts from Major Long*s Journal 
i*elate to the Omawhaws. I will add, from the same 
work, what is said on the customs of the Konzas, 
with respect to marriage. They occupy the country 
on a brandi of the Missouri winch bears their name. 

"The females, before marriage, labour in the 
fields, and serve their parents ; carry wood and water* 
and attend to the culinary duties. When the eldest 
daughter marries, she commands the lodge, the 
mother, and all the sisters ; the latter are to be also 
the wives of the same individual. When a young 
man wishes to marry a particular female, his father 
gives a feast to a few persons, generally old men, and 
acquaints them with his design : they repau* to the 
girl, who generally feigns an unwillingness to marry » 
and urges such reasons as her poverty, youth, &c. — 
The old men are often obliged to return six or seven 
times before they can eflfect their object. When her 
consent is obtained, the parents of the young man 
take two or three blankets, and some meat, to the 

Sarents of the female, that they may feast, and imme- 
lately return to their lodge. The parents put on the 
meat to cook, and place the same quantity of meat, 
and merchandise, on two horses, and dress their 
daughter in the best garments they can a£ford; she 
mounts one pf the horses, and leads the other, and is 
preceded by a crier, announcing with a lOud voice, 
the marriage of the young couple, naming them, to 
the people. In this way she goes to the habitation of 
her husband; whose parents take from her every 
thing she brings, strip her entirely naked, dress her 
again in clothes as good as she brought, furnish her 
with two other horses, with meat, and merchandise, 
and she returns, with her crier, to her parents. These 
two horses she retains as her own, together with all 
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&e articles she brings back with her. Her parents 
then make a feast, to which they invite the husband, 
his parents, and friends ; the youiig couple are seated 
together, and all then partake of the good cheer ; 
after which, the father of the giri makes a harangue, 
m which he informs the young man, that he must now 
assume the command of the lodge, and of every thing 
belonging to him and his daughter. All the mer- 
chandise that the bride returned with, is distributed 
in presents, itom herself to the kindred of the hus- 
band, in their first visit. The husband then invites 
Ibe relatives of the wife to a feast. Whatever pel- 
tries the &ther possesses are at the disposal of the son, 
to trade withon his own account, and, in every re- 
spect, the parents frequently become subservient to 
the young man. 

" After the expiration of a year fit>m the death of 
die husband, his eldest brother takes his widow to 
wife, without any ceremony, considering her children 
as hik own. If the deceased left no brother, she mar- 
ries wbom die pleases. They have, in some instances^ 
four or five wives; but these are mostly sisters. If 
fliey marry into two femilies, the wives do not har- 
monize well together, and give the husband much in- 
quietude ; there is, however, no restriction in this 
respect, except the prudence of the husband. The 
grandfadier and grandmother are very fond of their 
grandchildren, but these have veiy little respect for 
likcm. The female children respect and obey their 
parents : but the males are very disobedient, and the 
more ob^nate they are, and the less readily they 
comply with the commands of dieir parents, the 
more fte latter seem to be pleased, saying, * he will 
be a brave man, a great wcmrior, he will not be con- 
trolled !' To wed her daughter to a dhief, a brave 
warrior, or good hunter, every mother is solicitous : 
since these qualifications offer the same attractions to 
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the Indian mother, as family and fortune exhibit to 
the civilized parent." 

A plmrality of wives is permitted by the usage of 
many, perhaps of most tribes. But, Lewis and Clark 
inform us, that some of those who inhabit the coun- 
try on the Columbia River, confine themselves, in 
their marriages, to one woman. Mackenzie repre- 
sents the customs of the Northwestern Indians, in 
relation to this subject, as correspondent to those of 
the OmawhawSt and Konzas, as given by Majer 
Long. 

An anecdote fromHeckewelder* elucidates the In- 
dian ideas relative to marriage. '' An aged Indian, 
who for many years had spent much of his time 
among the white people, both in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, one day, about the year 1770, ohservedi 
that the Indians had not only a much easier way of 
getting a wife, than the whites, but were also more 
certain of getting a good one. *For', said he, in 
his broken English, * white man court — <;ourt — 
maybe one whole year — ^maybe two year, before he 
marry. Well ! — ^maybe then got very good wife — 
but maybe not — maybe very cross. Well now, sup- 
pose cross — scold so soon get awake in the morning ! 
scold all day! scold until sleep! — all one, he must 
keep Aim.f White people have law forbidding 
throwing away wife, be he ever so cross ! — must keep 
him always. Well ! how does Indian do ? Indian, 
when he sees industrious squaw, which he like, he 
go to him, place his two fore fingers close aside each 
other, make two look like one^— look squaw in the 
fiice — see him smile — which is all one he say, yes. 
So he take him home. No danger he be cross ! No ! 
No ! Squaw know too well what Indian do if he 

* History of Indian Nations, pages 151, 2. 
t Heckewelder says, the pronouns in the Indian language hare ii« 
gender. 
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cr(m^-4bx0W hkK away, and take another. Squsir 
Ime to eat meat: no huriiand, no meall SquKW 
d& every thing to please fansband : hedothessneto 
please eqma^. LaVe happy !' ^ 

AmMfog ail the ti^^es, the eond^on of females, 
whetter single or married, is abject in die extrene. 
A re^ectful tenderness for the softer sex, is a 
^afily to irfaich the savage bosom is a stranger; • 
«d ti^e is no stoadard by which the degree of 
drfSzation and refinement, attained by a nation, 
can be paduated, with more certamty, than by 
tiienr treatment of women. In those commnnities 
which have not emerged firom barbarian, woman is 
subjected to every species of drudgery, and is a 
mere slave. Her life is not spared in war, uid, if 
dbe becomes a captive, her mt is little different 
j(rom that of ini^ prisoners. But, as far as I am 
mformed, it is not the habit of the American Abo»- 
rigines to violate the chastity of their female cap* 
tives. Many instances h^ve occurred, in which 
white women have been borne off to the Indian 
towns, from our emrly settlements, and detained in 
long captivity, without cause of complaint on this 
subject. It is, however, the only point perhaps, on 
which th^ savs^e captors do not proceed to 
extremities of cruelty. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

OF THEIli HABITATIONS, FHRNITURE, AND 
CLOTHING. 

Their dwellings are constructed of the simplest 
materials, such as can be most easily put tc^ether, 

L 2 
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and of those kinds wluch the countries of ibek . 
residence afiford. Where forest growth is obtmar 
ble, small timbers are used for the frames of their 
houses ; and are covered with bark. In the exten* 
sive prairies west of the Mississippi, where, in many 
situations, no timber can be procured, either for 
the purposes of building or fuel, cabins are formed, 
sometimes of mud, sometimes of mats, made of 
rushes^ or grass, supported within by poles, or forks> 
brought from a considerable distance.* Their shape 
is various. Some are square ; others are i^eund ; 
others again are oblong, with square or rounded 
ends. Their size is proportioned to the number of 
persona for whose residence they are destined. In 
some instances several families dwell in the same 
cabin, which extends to the length of sixty feet, 
while that for a single family may not exceed fifteen. 
When they are of the smaller size, there is but one 
door, about four feet high, the aperture pf which is 
covered by the skin ^f some wHd animal, or by an 
old blanket. If the cabin is lai^e, and inhabited 
by two or more families, there is a door at each 
end. When the weather is windy, or cold, the 
doors are imperfectly secured, and ^ the air is in 
some degree excluded, by sticks fastened across 
the skin, or blanket. A hole or opening is left at 
the top, sometimes immediately over the centre of 
the cabin, where their fires are kindled, and some- 
times extending the whole length of the building, 
for the escape of smoke, and admission of light. 

Such are their permanent dwellings. But in the 
great pnuries, many tribes provide themselves with 
moveable lodges, composed of poles covered with 
sjkins, which are thus described in Major Long's 

* See Ricora lodge, L. & C. yol. l. p. 106. 
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JournaL'*^ << The poles, which are six en* eight to 
each lodge, are from twenty to thirty feet in leiq;^, 
and are <&ag^d constantly about in all then* move- 
ments : so that the trail of a party with lodges is 
easily distinguished from that of a war party. When 
they halt, to encamp, the women immechately set 
up these poles, four of them being tied together by 
the smaller ends ; the larger, resting on the ground, 
are placed so far apart as to include as much space 
as the covering wiU surround. The remaining poles 
are added, to strengthen the work, and to give it a 
circular form. T& covering is then made fast, by 
one comer, to the end of the last pole which is to 
be raised, by which means it is spread upon the 
frame with little difficulty. The structure, when 
completed, is in the form of a sharp cone. At the 
summit, is a small opening, for window, chimney, 
&c., out of which the lodge poles project some dis- 
tance, crossing each other at the point where the 
four shortest are tied together. The skin lodge is 
greatly inferior, m ponit of comfort, particularly in 
the winter season, to the spacious mud cabins of the 
settled Indians. The poles necessary for the con- 
struction of these moveable dweUiugs, when not 
found in the countries where they are wanted, are 
purchased from the inhabitants of countries more 
plentifully supplied with timber. We were informed, 
that five of these poles are, among some of the In- 
dians, equal in value to a horse." 

In every large town, and in some of their vil- 
lages, a council house is erected, provided with 
seats around its whole extent, wherein they assem- 
ble on important occasions, either for the purpose 
of deliberating on their national affairs of war or 

* Vol. 2, pa|e 105. 
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p&ijbe ; jfor re%|bQ8 worsiif; for perforating^ the 
GeroMoaies prepii>»tory to a gtaad bunt^ m vAmch 
AeyvaxfioTe the amstaaceof tbe Great Spirit ^ £9r 
a^eoBdetuig bim thamks when Aiey have been rac^ 
oesflflil, and Imve letamed front dhe chaae ; and for 
irarious other piuposes. Their vefigbus eereoKK 
nies are idways accoaipiaiiedby a iokaan dam^e^ in 
which their motions are slow, tfafsir co«iitenuiee& 
serious, and their whiole coiriact marked Iqr deco^ 
mm.* 

The furniture of their hosises nay foe compre* 
bended in a very brief inventory* Where there is 
greatest iatercoarse with the whites, it conosts of 
iron, or brass vessels, for eooldi^, ser^og up, asd 
bekfing their food. But these vessels are of earth, 
or w«od, amoi^ the tribes that have Iktle or m> 
commerce with the whites, and of their own maun* 
£M^ure. They have spoons, made of wood or horn; 
coarse bedsteads, the bottoms of which are loose 
boards^ siistaiaed by cross jneces, laid in forks, wkh 
tiiieir lower ends driven into the ground, winch is 
tiieir cmly floor. They use mots or hides for seats ; 
and blankets or skxiw for covermg, when diey go to 
rest. Their dishes and plates are mats, of rushes 
or flags. Some of those tribes visited by Lewis and 
Clarke, displayed great skill in the ccnistruction of 
baskets. They are formed of cedar bark and bear- 
grass, so closely interwoven, that &ey are water- 
tight, without the aid of dther gum or rosin.* and 
are (^ all siBe% irom that of the smallest cup, to the 
d^mcity of five or six gaUons. They serve, eilber 
to contun water, or to cover the head. Other 
baskets and bi^s, not water-proo^ are made of ce- 
dar bark, alk-grass, rushes, fli^;s, and common 
coarse sedge. The Indians inhabiting the prairies 
west of the Mississippi, use a singularvessel, for 

1* Mr. Dachonqoet, 
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carrying and holding the water which they drink. 
It is the stomach of the buffalo, suspended on small 
sticks, which are laid on forks at the doors of their 
dwellings, when they are stationary. Other arti* 
cles of their furniture are not worth enumerating. 

Their clothing is of much greater variety than 
ittxeir furniture. Prom the frozen regions of the 
North, to the borders of Mexico, and its Gulf, there 
arc so many different climates, that any thing like 
uniformity, in the quality or quantity of their arti- 
cles of dress, cannot be adapted to all. In relation 
to this subject, our Indis^ns, it might be presumed, 
would look little beyond what is absolutely neces- 
sary ; lyod their resources are not always adequate 
to such a supply as would be sufficient, even for 
their hardy con^itutions. Their children and old 
persona particularly are, in many of the tribes, often 
subiected to severe suffering, from the scantbess 
of their raiment. Yet, they are extremely solicitous 
to obtain such ornaments, as, according to their 
taste, will show their persons to advantage ; jand 
neyer fail to procure and to use them profusely, 
when within dieir reach. It will not be demanded 
from me to describe all the varieties of their costume. 
I must be content, and so, I flatter myself, will be 
my readers, with a description of the habits worn by 
a few of the tribes. 

" The Esquimaux are covered in such a manner^ 
that you can hardly see any part of their face, or 
the ends of their fingers. Upon a kind of shirt made 
of bladders, or the intestines of fish, cut in slips, 
and pretty well sewed together, they have a coat 
made^ of bear or deer-skins, and sometimes of bird- 
skins. A capuchin, made of the same stuff, and which 
is fastened to it, covers their head ; upon the top of 
which there comes out a tufi of bairi which hangs 
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over their ferekead : the diirt comes no lower than 
the waist : their coat hangs down^ behind^ to ikekv 
thighs, and terminates, before, in a pomt, somewhat 
below the waist, but the women wear ihem both 
before and behind, to the middle of the leg, and 
bound with a girdle, from which hang little bones. 
The men have breeches of skins, widi the hair in- 
wards ; and which are covered on the outside with 
the skins of ermines, or such like. They wear also 
socks, with the hair Inwards, and over this a boot, 
furred in like manner, on the inskle ; then a second 
sock and boot : and they say, that these coverings 
for the f(^et afc some&nes three or fourfold ; vrhich 
does not, however, hinder these savages from being 
very nimble.*'* 

The dress of Ihe Teton Okandandas, who are a 
tribe of &e Great Sioux Nation, is this de0cribed 
by Lewis and Clarke. ^The men shave the hair 
^thehr heads, except a small tuft on the top, which 
they suffisr to grow, and wear in plaits on the sboul- 
ders : to dus they seem much attached, as the loss 
of it is Ae usoal sacrifice on the death of near re- 
latioii8.t In full dress, Ihe men of consddera^n 
wear a hawk^s featter, or calumat feather, w0tked 
witb pcmsupine quills, and fastened to the top of the 
■head, from which it falls back. The face and body 
are generally painted, with a mixture of grease and 
coaL Over the d[u>ulders is a loose r(^, or man- 
tle, of buffalo shin, dressed whote, adcMned with 
porcupine <|uills, loosely fixed, so as to make a 
gingling noise when in motion, and painted with 
various vncooth figures, uuintelKgible to us, but to 
tfaefm emblematic of mSitary exploits, or odier re- 

* Chwkvtix, iwge 107. 

tit if left for an additional reaton : that their enemies maf htre no 
mmtftdtj in Uikiag off tliehr lealps \ 
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markable meidents. Tbe hair of the robe ia worn 
next the skin, in fur weather, but when it rains, is 
turned outside, and the robe is either thrown over 
the arm, or wrapped round the body, all of which 
it may cov^. Under this, in winter, they wear a 
kmd of shirt, resembUi^ ours, and made either o( 
skin or cloth, and covering ^e arms and body. 
Round the middle is. fixed a ^rdle, of cloth, or 
dressed elk-skin, about an inch in width, and 
closely tied to the body : to this is attadied a piece 
of cloth, or blanket, or skin, about a foot wide, 
whifh passes between the legs, and is tucked under 
' the girdle, both before and behind. From the hip, 
to the ankle, they are covered by leggings of dressed 
antelope skins, with seams at ihe sides two inches 
in width, and ornamented by little tufts of hair, the 
produce of the scalps they have made in war, which 
are scattered down the leg. The winter mockadns 
are oi dressed bu&lo skin, the hair being worn in- 
wards, and soakd with thick elk-skin parchment: 
those for summer are of deer or elk-skin, dressed 
without hair, and with soles of elk-skin. On great 
occasions, or whenever they are in full dress, the 
young men drag after them the entire skin of a 
polecat fixed to the heel of the nK)ckasin. Another 
skin of the same animal is either tucked into the 
^dle or carried in the hand, and serves as a pouch 
for their tobacco, or what the French call the bois 
roule. This is the inner bark of a species of red 
willow, which being dried in the sun, or over the 
fire, is rubbed J)etween the hands and broken into 
small pieces, and is used alone or mixed with tobac- 
co. The pipe is generally of red earth, the stem 
made of ash, about three or four feet long, and 
highly decorated with feathers, hair, and porcupine 
qmlls." 
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" The hair of the women is suffered to grow long, 
and is plaited from the forehead across the head) 
at the back of which it is either collected Into a 
kind of bag, or hangs down over the shoulderis. 
Their mockasins are like those of the men, as are 
also the leggings, which do not, however, reach be* 
yond the knee, where they are met by a long loose 
shift, of skin, which reaches nearly to the ankle : 
this is fastened over the shoulders by a string, and 
has no sleeves, but a few pieces of the skin hang a 
short distance down the arm. Sometimes a girdle 
fastens this skin round the waist, and over all, is 
thrown a robe, like that worn by the men. They 
seem fond of dress."* 

"The ordinary dress of the Konza warrior is a 
breech-cloth, of blue or red cloth, secured in its 
place by a girdle ; a pair of leggings, made of 
dressed deer-skin, concealing the leg, except a 
small portion of the upper part of the thigh ; a 
pair of mockasins made of dressed deer, elk, or 
bison skin, not ornamented ; and a blanket to cover 
the upper part of the body, often thrown over one 
arm in hot weather, leaving that part naked ; or it 
is even entirely thrown aside. The outer cartilage 
of the ear is cut through, in three places, and upon 
the rims, thus separated, various ornaments are sus- 
pended, such as wampum, string beads, silver or 
tin trinkets, &c. The hair of most of the chiefs 
and warriors is scrupulously removed from the head, 
being careful however, to leave enough, as in 
honour they are bound to do, to supply their enemy 
with a scalp, should they be vanquished. This 
residuum consists on a portion of the back of the 
head, of about the breadth of the hand, rounded at 

* Lewis and Clarke, toI. 1. pages 87, 8. 
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its upper termination near the top of the head, the 
sides rectilinear, and nearly parallel, though slightly 
approaching each other towards the origin of the 
neck, where it abruptly terminates : on the exterior 
margin the hair is somewhat longer and erect ; this 
strip of hair is variously decorated : it is sometimes 
coloured on the mai^n with vermillion, sometimes 
^ tail feather of the war eagle is attached trans- 
versely with respect to the head : this feather is 
white at the base, and black at tip ; but the princi- 
pal ornament, which appears to be worn by some 
of their chief warriors, and which is at the same time 
by far the most handsome, is the tail of the com- 
mon deer ; this is attached by the base near to the 
top of the patch of hair, the back of it resting on 
the hair, and the tip secured near the termination 
of the patch : the bristly hau* of the tail is dyed red 
by a beautiful permanent colour, and parted, longi- 
tudinally, in the middle, by a broad silver plate, 
which is attached at top^ and suffered to hang loose. 
Many of them are tattooed on diflTerent parts of the 
4)ody. 

" The dress of the female is composed of a pair 
of mockasins, leggings of blue or red cloth, with a 
broad projecting border on the outside, and cover- 
ing the leg to the knee, or a little above ; many, 
however, and perhaps almost a majority of them^ . 
do not, in common, wear this part of the dress. 
Around the wabt, secured by a belt, or cestus, is 
wrapped a piece of blue cloth^ the sides of which 
meet, or come nearly in contact on the outside of 
the right thigh, and the whole extends downward, 
as far as the knee, or to the mid-leg ; around the 
left shoulder is a similar piece of cloth, which 
is attached by two of the corners, at the axilla 
Mjf the right arm, and extends downward, as far 
M 
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a? the waist. This garment is often laid aside; 
when the body, from the waist upwards, is entirely 
exposed. Their hair is suffered to grow long ; it 
is parted Jongitudinally on the top of the head, and 
flows over the shoulders, the line of separation co* 
loured with vennillion. Many of the women are 
tattooed. 

" The men carefully pluck from their chins, ax- 
illa of the arms, eyebrows, and other parts, every 
hair of ^eard that presents itself: this is done with 
a spiral wire, which, when used, is placed with the 
side upon the part, and the ends are pressed to- 
wards each other so as to close the spires upon 
the hairs, which can then be readily drawn out ; 
this instrument we observed to be an article of 
dress of the chiefs."* 

Charlevoix says, " Many make various figures, 
all over the body, hf puncturing themselves; others 
only in some parts. They don't do this merely for- 
ornament : they find also, as it is said, great advan- 
tages by this custom. !t serves greatly to defend 
them from the cold, renders them less sensible of 
the other injuries of the air, and frees them from 
the persecution of the gnats. But it is only in the 
countries possessed by the English, espedally in 
Virginia, that the custom of pricking themselves all 
over the body is very common. In New France, 
the greatest part are satisfied with some figures of 
birds, serpents, or other animals, and even of 
leaves, and such like figures, without order or sym- 
metry, but according to every one's fancy, often in 
the face, and sometimes even on the eyelids. Many 
wom^ai^ marked in the parts of the faee that an- 
si^ep to the jaw-b(me6, to prevent the tootfaach. 

* Ldtfg'8 SovtAii. 
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^< This operation is not painful in itself. It is per- 
formed in this manner : they begin by tracing on 
the ^n, drawn very tight, the figure they intend to 
make ; then they prick little holes close together 
with the fins of a fish, or with needles, all over these 
traces, so as to draw blood ; then they rub them 
over with charcoal dust, and other colours well 
ground and powdered. These powders sink into 
the skin, and the colours are never efiiaced : but 
soon after the skin swells, and forms a kind of scab, 
accompanied with infiammation. It commonly ex- 
cites a fever ; and if the weather is too hot, or the 
operation has been carried too far, there is danger 
of life. We see few women paint their faces ; 
but the men, and especially the young ones, are 
very curious in this ornament : there are some who 
employ half a day in painting themselves in this 
manner, only to go from door to door to be looked 
at, and who return mightily satisfied with themselves, 
though nobody has said a word to them. 

" The warriors paint themselves, when they take 
the field, to intimidate their enemies, perhaps also 
to hide their fear ; for we must not think they all 
are exempt from it. The young people do it to 
conceal an air of youth, which would make them 
less taken for old soldiers, or a paleness remaining 
after some distemper, and which they are appre- 
hensive might be taken for the effect of want of 
courage : they do it also to make them look hand- 
some ; but then the colours are more lively, and 
more varied. They paint the prisoners that are 
going to die ; but I don*t know why : perhaps it is 
to adorn the victim, who is to be sacrificed to the 
God of war. Lastly, they paint the dead, to expose 
them dressed in their finest robes ; and this is, with- 
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out doubt, to hide the paleness of death which dis- 
figures them." 

"There are no bands of the northern Indians, 
who go entirely without clothes, even in the hottest 
summer weatl\er ; and like all other savages they 
possess a great fondness for grotesque ornaments of, 
feathers, skins, bones, and claws of animals."* 



CHAPTER XX. 

OW THEIBr EXPEDITIONS FOR THE CHASE. 

HuNTI^G and war are the only occupations oi\ 
the male Indians, who disdain the labours of j^ri- 
culture, and consign them entirely to their women. 
All the animal food on which they subsist is obtain- 
ed by the chase, and forms the greater portion of 
their provision for each year. The active and sue-, 
cessful hunter is, therefore, a distinguished charac- 
ter. They pursue their game at those seasons when, 
it is in the best plight, and commence their prepa-. 
rations, by attention to those omens which they be- 
lieve are suggested by their dreams ; by assembling 
in council; and by the celebration of a feast. 
Long's Journal contains a description of the pre- 
paratory process observed by the Omawhaws, and 
of their mode of hunting the buflfalo, which is worth, 
transcribing. "When the trading and planting 
ocqupations of the people are terminated, and pro h. 

* Schoolcraft, p. 2?7 
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yisidiid begin to fail fhem, which occurs generally 
in June, the chie& assemble a council for the pur- 
pose of deliberating upon the &rther arrangements 
necessary to be made. iThis assembly decrees a 
feast to be prepared, on a certain day,-to which all 
the distinguished men of the nation are to be in- 
vited, and one of their number is appointed to have 
it prepared, in his own lodge. On the return of 
this individual to his dweUing, he petitions hig 
squaws to have pity on him, and proceed to clean 
and adjust the apartment ; to spread the mats and 
skins for seats, and to collect wood, and brii^ 
water for cooking. He requests them to provide 
three or four large kettles, to prepare the maize, 
and to kill their fattest dog for a feast. The squaws 
generally murmur at this last proposition, being re- 
luctant to sacrifice these animals, which are of great 
service to them in carrying burdens, like the dogs 
of the erratic Tartars : but when they are informed 
of the honour that awaits them, of feasting all the 
distinguished men, they undertake their duties with 
pride and satisfaction. 

« When they have performed their part, the squaws 
give notice to the husband, who then calls two or 
three old public criers to his lodge. He invite*- 
them to be seated near him, and after the ceremony 
of smokii^, he addresses them in a low voice, di* 
recting them to pass through the village, and invite 
the individuals, whom he names to them, to honour 
him by their presence, at the feast which is How 
prepared. * Bpeak in a loud voice,' says be, * and 
tell them to bring their bowls and spoons.' The 
triers, having thus received their instructions, saDy 
out together, and^ in concert, sing aloUd, as they 
pass in various directions through the villag^e. In 
this sonit ^f invitation, the names of sA the ^lect 
MS 
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arc mentioned. Having performed this duty, tliey. 
return to the lodge, and are soon followed by the 
chiefs and warriors. The host seats himself in the 
back part of the lodge, facing the entrance, where 
he remains during the ceremony. If the host is in- 
vested with (he dignity of chief, he directs those wha 
enter, where to seat themsekes, so that the chiefs 
may be arranged on one side, and the warriors on 
the other : if he is a warrior, he seats the principal' 
chief of the village by his side, who whispers in hisr 
ear the situation which those who enter ought to oc- 
cupy : this intimation is repeated aloud by the host, 
when the guests are all arranged, the pipe is lighted,^ 
and the indispensable ceremony of smoking suc- 
ceeds. 

'* The principal chief then rises, and extending his 
expanded hand towards each in succession, gives 
thanks to them, individually, by name, forthe honour 
of their company, and requests their patient attention 
to what he is about to say. He then proceeds, some- 
what in the following manner : * Friends, and rela- 
tives, we are assembled here for the purpose of con- 
sulting respecting the proper course to pursue in our 
next hunting excursion, or whether the quantity of 
provisions, at present on hand, will justify a determi- 
nation to^remain here, to weed our maize/ If it be 
decided to depart immediately, the subject to be then 
taken into view, will be the direction, extent, and 
object of the route. 

"Havingthus disclosed the business of the council, 
he is frequently succeeded by an old chief, who 
thanks him for his attention to their wants, and ad- 
vises the assembly to pay great attention to what he 
has aaid, ashe is a man o£ truth, of knowledge, and 
bravery-. He farther assures them, that they have> 
ample cause to return thanks to the Great Wahcon-. 
da, for having sent such a man among them. 
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♦* The assembly then take the subject into theis 
consideration, arid, after much conversation, deter- 
mine upon a route, which the principal chief pro- 
posed in his speech. This chief, previous to the coun- 
cil, is careful to ascertain the opinions and wishes of 
his people, and speaks accordingly. 

" He sometimes, however, meets with opposition^ 
from persons who propose other hunting grounds : 
but their discourses are filled with compliments to 
his superior knowledge and good sense. The 
proceedings of the council are uniformly conducted 
with the most perfect good order, and decorum. 

*'Each speaker carefully abstains from militoHng 
against the sensibility of any of his hearers : and uncour- 
teous expressions towards each other, on these occasions, 
are never heard. Generally, at each pause of the speak- 
er r the audience testify their approbation, aloud, by the 
interjection heh : and as they believe that he has a just 
right to his own opinions, however absurd they may ap- 
pear to be, and opposite to their own, the expression of 
them excites no reprehension ; and, if they cannot ap- 
prove, they do not condemn, unless urged by necessity. 

'* During the council, the criers remain seated,, 
near the fire, listening to the proceedings, and, at the 
same time attending to the culinary apparatus, as< 
neither the squaws, nor the children^ are admitted. 

" When the food is sufficiently cooked, the criers, 
remove the kettles from the fire, and at the proper 
time, one of them takes up a portion of die soup, in 
a spoon, and after presenting it towards each of the 
four cardinal points, with one hand, whilst the other 
is elevated, and the palm extended, he casts it into 
the ashes of the fire : a small piece of the choice part, 
of the meat is also sacrificed to the Great Wahcon- 
da, with the same formality ,^ and is, doubtless, intend- 
ed as an impetratory oblation. 

•* They tnen sexve out the food to the guests,. 
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facing tbe be^ portions before die chieft. Each in- 
dividual, on the reception of his portion, returns bi& 
ihtmkB to the host, in such respectful expressions, as 
become his relative consequence; as, 'thank you 
fether— thank you younger b^othcl^-thank you uncle, 
&c.,' after which, they eat, in silence. The criers 
help themselves out of the kettles, but are careful to 
leave a portion in those that are borrowed, to com- 
pensate for their use. 

** The feast terminated, the ceremony of smoking 
succeeds, after which, the business and enjoyments 
of the council being concluded, the guests rise up, in 
succession, and, returning thanks to the host, pas» 
out of the lodge in an orderly manner, first, the war- 
riors, and then, the chiefs. 

" The criers now sing through the village in praise 
of the host, thanking him before the people for his 
hospitality, repeating also the names of the chiefs wha 
were present, and tihanking them for their kindness 
to the old criers, who, they say, are disqualified by 
age for any other employments than those of eatings 
smoking, and talking : they also communicate to the 
people the resolution of the council. 

•* The prospect of a journey is highly grateful to 
the squaws, who lose no time in preparing for the 
day of departure, by actively and assiduously occu' 
pying themselves in mending mockasins, and other 
clothing; preparing their pack-saddles, and dog-sleds,i 
and depositing in the earth, for safe-keeping, all the 
moveables which are not to be transported with them 
on the journey. 

" The men, in the meantime, amuse themselves 
with hunting, playing With the hoop and stick, cards, 
dancing, &c., whilst, at night, the young warribrs, 
and beaux, are occupied with the affidrs of gallantry, 
•r contriving assignations. The young men also 
adorn themselves with paint, mi do hoxiour to 
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chiefs, and distinguish braves, by dancing in their re- 
spective lodges. 

'* The day assigned for their departure having ar- 
rived, the squawft load their horses and dogs, and 
place as great a weight upon their own backs as they 
can conveniently transport ; and after having closed 
the entrances to their several habitations, by placing a 
considerable quantity of brushwood before them. Sic 
whole nation departs from the village. 

** Those affluent chiefs and warriors who are the 
owners of many horses, are enabled to mount their . 
&miUe8 on horseback, but the greater portion of the* 
young men and squaws are necessarily pedes- 
trians. 

•* Many of the latter, besides the heavy load upon 
their backs, surmounted, perhaps, by an infant, lead^ 
a horse with one hand, on the load of which another 
child is often placed, and properly secured there in 
a sitting posture. In the other hand they often bear 
a heavy staff of wood, sharpened to a broad edge at 
one end, for the purpose of digging up the nu-ga-ra, 
or ground-apple, called by the French the pomme 
blanche ; a root resembling a long turnip, about the 
size of a hen*s egg, with a rough, thick skin, and 
hard pith. It is sometimes eaten raw, and has a 
sweet taste, but is rather dry ; or it is dried in the sua 
and pulverized; in this. state it furni^hep the princi- 
pal ingr^ent of an excellent soup, 

" The men scatter about in every direction, to re- 
connoitre the country for enemies and game ; but 
notwithstanding the constant activity of the hunters, 
the people often endure severe privation of food, pre- 
viously to their arrival within view of the bisons, an 
interval of fifteen or twenty days. 

"When at length, the highly welconae news &. 
brought, of the proximity of these animaljs, the na- 
tion proceed? to enqaipp at the nearest water course. 
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** The hunters who are m adrance of ihe maio 
body on the march, resort to telegraphic signaJa, 
from an elevated p<^itk>n, to conrey to the people, 
infcmnation respecting their discoveries. If they 
see buffifcloes, they throw np dieir robes in a peculkur 
manner, as a signal for a halt : another difi^)08hion 
of the robe, intimates the proximity of an enemy : 
and if one of tiieir party has been killed, two of the 
survivors communicate the intelligence, by running 
towards each other from a little distance ; and on 
passing, one of them casts himself upon the earth. 
■ ** On perceiving these latter signals, the warriors 
of the nation cast the burdens from their horses, 
and with their martial weapons, ride in full speed to 
meet them ; exhibiting more the appearance of a 
race, than an ordinary advance to mortal combat; 

'' Th«» hu««*ers. after making the s^nal for buffii- 
loes, to induce the people to Imlt and encamp, re- 
turn as expeditiously as pos^ble ; and on their ap- 
proach, arc received wiih some ceremony. Th© 
chie& and conjurers €a« seated in front of thdr peo- 
ple, puffing smoke from their pijpes, and tbuiking 
die Master of Life, with such expressions as« 
•Thanks Master of Life' — r* Thank you Master 
of Life ; here is smoke, I am poor, hungry, and 
want to eat.' The hunters draw near to tte diiefe 
and conjurers, and in a low lone of voice, mform 
them of the discovery of buffaloes. They are ques- 
tioned as to the number, and reply by holding up to 
view some small sticks, in a horizo'ntal position, and 
compare one herd, at a stated distance with thk stick, 
and another, with that, &c. 

** It is dien the business of some old m»fi, as oner, 
to harangue the people, informing them of the dis- 
covery, requesting the squaws to keep in good heart, 
tdling them that they have endured many hardships 
with fortitude; that &ere is now a «N«iination to 
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tbeir difficulties for the present* andt that on the 
iziorrow, the men will go in pursuit of the bufibloes, 
and without doubt brii^ them plenty oC meat. 

*' On all occasions of public rejoicings, iestiTalSt 
dances, pr general hunts, a certain liumber of reso- 
lute warriors are previously appoiiited to preserve 
order, and keep the peace. In token of then* office, 
they paint themselves entirely black : usually wear 
the crow ; and arm themselves with a whip, or war- 
club, with which they punish, on the spot, those who 
jmsbehave ; and are at once, both judges and exe- 
cutioners. Thuf at the buffalo hunts, they knock 
down, or flog, those, whose manoeuvres tend to 
frighten the game, before all are ready, or previously 
to dieir having arrived at the proper point, from 
which to sally forth upon them. 

** Four or five such officers are appointed at a 
council of the chiefs held in the evening, to preserve 
order among the hunters for the ensuing day. 

" On the following morning, all the men, except 
the superannuated, depart early, in pursuit of the 
fevourite game. They are generally mounted, and 
armed wifli bows and arrows. The officers of the 
day accompany the rapidly moving cavalcade, on 
foot, armed with war-clubs, and the whole are pre- 
ceded by a footman bearing a pipe. 

** On coming in sight of the herd, the hunters 
speak kindly to their horses j applying to them the 
endearing names of father, brother, uncle, &c.; they 
petition them not to fear the buffaloes, but to run 
well, and keep close to them, but at the same time 
to avoid being gored. The party having approach- 
ed as near to the herd as they suppose the animals 
will permit, without taking the alarm, they halt, to 
give the pipe-bearer an opportunity of anoking; 
which is considered necessary to theur success. He 
lights his pipe, and remains a short time whh hil^ 
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head inclined, and the stem of the pipe extended 
towards the herd. He then smokes, and pufb the 
smoke towards the buffaloes, towards the heaveneb 
and the earth, and finally to the cardinal points sUc- 
tsessively. These last they distinguish by the termsj, 
sunrise, sunset^ cold country, and warm country ; 
or they designate them collectively by the phrase 
of the four winds. 

" The ceremony of smoking being performed, 
the word for starting is given by the principal chief. 
They immediately separate int% two bands, who 
pass in full speed to the right an^eft, and perform 
a considerable circuit, with the object of enclosing 
the herd, art a considerable interval between them. 
They then close in upon the animals, and each man 
endeavours to kill as many of them as his oppor- 
tunity permits. 

" It is upon this occasion, that the Indians display 
their horsemanship, and dexterity in archery. 
Whilst in full run, they discharge the arrow with an 
aim of much certainty, so that it penetrates the 
body of the atiimal behind the shoulder. If it 
should not bury itself so deeply as they wish, they 
are often Itnown to ride up to the enraged animal, 
and withdraw it. They observe the direction and 
depth to which the arrow enters, in order to as- 
certain whether or not the 'wound is mortal, of 
which they can judge with a considerable degree 
of exactness ; when a death wound is inflicted, the 
hunter raises a shout of exultation, to prevent 
others from pursuing the individual of which he 
considers himself certain. He then passes on in 
pursuit of another, and so on until his quiver is ex- 
hausted, or the game has fled beyond his farther 
j)ursuit. 

"The force of the arrow, when discharged by r 
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ietter&ifi and athletic Indian, is very great, and wc 
were even credibly infoitned, that under favour- 
able circumstances, it has been known to pass en- 
tirely through the body of a buffald, and actually 
to fly some distance, or fall to the ground, on the 
opposite side of the animal. 

<* Notwithstanding the apparent con&sion of 
this engagement, and that the same animal is some- 
times feathered by arrows from dhGFerent archers 
before he is despatched,^ or considered mortally 
wounded, yet, as each man knows his own arrows 
from all others^ and can also estimate the nature of 
the wound, whether it would produce a speedy 
fleath to the animal, quarrels respecting the right.of 
property in the prey seldom occur, and it is con- 
signed to the more fortunate individual, whose wea- 
pon penetrated the most vital part. The chase 
having terminated, each Indian can trace back his 
devious route to . the starting place, so as to re- 
cover any small article he may have lost. 

«< A fleet horse, well trained to the hunt, runs at 
the proper distance, with the reins thrown upon his 
neck, parallel with the buffido, turns as he turns, 
and does not cease to exert his speed until the 
shoulder of the animal is presented, and the fatal 
arrow is implanted there. ' He then complies with 
the motion of hirf rider, who leans to one side in . 
order to direct his course to another buffalo. Such 
horses as these are reserved by their owners ex- 
clusively for the chas^, and are but wirely sub- 
jected to the drudgery of carrying burdens. 

« When the herd has escaped, and those that are 
only wounded, or disabled, are secured, the hunters 
proceed to flay and cut up the slain. 

« Some individual will usually offer his buffalo to 
the medicine men, either voluntarily, or at the request 
N 
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of a chief, and on the succeeding day it is cooked, 
and all the distinguished men are invited to partake 
of the feast. 

" In the operation of butchering, a considerable 
knowledge of the anatomical structure of the 
animal is exhibited, in laying open the muscles pro- 
perly, and extending them into the widest and most 
entire surfaces, by a judicious dissection. 

" If they are much pressed by hunger, they in 
the first place open the flank, in order to obtain the 
kidneys, which are then eaten, without waiting for 
the tardy process of culinary preparation. 

" A hunter, who has been unsuccessful, assists 
some one in skinning'and cutting up, after which 
he thrusts his knife into the part he wishes for his 
own share, and it is given him. 

" If the squaws should arrive, the knife is re- 
signed to them, whilst the men retire a short dis- 
tance from the scene, to smoke and rest them- 
selves. 

"The slaughtered animals are chiefly, and 
almost exclusively, cows, selected from the herd ; 
the bulls being only eatable in the months of May 
and June. 

" Every eatable part of the animal is carried to 
the camp, and preserved, excepting the feet and 
the head, but the brains are taken from the skull, 
for the purpose of dressing the skin, or converting 
it into Indian leather. Those skins which are ob- 
tained during this season, are known by the name 
of summer skins, and are used in the constructioii 
of their skin lodges, and for then' personal clothing 
for summer wear. Three squaws will transport 
all the pieces of the carcass of a buffalo, except- 
ing the skin, to the camp, if the latter is at any 
moderate distance. And it is their province to 
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prepare the meat, &c. for keeping. The vertebrae 
are comminuted by means of stone axes, similar to 
those which are not unfrequently ploughed up in 
the Atlantic States : the fragments are then boiled, 
and the rich fat, or marrow, which rises, is carefully 
skimmed off, and put up in bladders for future use. 
The muscular coating of the stomach is dried ; the 
smaller intestines are cleaned and inverted so as to 
include the fat that had covered their exterior sur- 
face, and then dried; the larger intestines, afler 
being cleaned, are stuffed with meat, and cooked 
for present eating. 

" The meat, with the exception of that of the 
shoulders, or hump, as it is called, is then dissected 
with much skill, into large thin slices, and dried in 
the sun, or jerked over a slow fire, on a low scaf- 
fold. 

" The bones of the thighs, to which a small 
quantity of flesh is left adhering, are placed before 
the fire until the meat is sufficiently roasted, when 
they are broken* and the- meat and marrow afford a 
most delicious repast. These, together with the 
tongue and hump, are esteemed the best parts of 
the animal. 

« The meat, in its dried state, is closely con- 
densed together into quadrangular packages, each 
of a suitable size to attach conveniently to one side 
of the packsaddle of a horse. The dried intestines 
are interwoven together into the form of mats, and 
tied up into packages of the same form and size. 
They then proceed to cache^ or conceal in the earth, 
these acquisitions, after which they continue 
onward*, in pursuit of the herds of then* favourite 
animal. 

^< The nation returns towards their village in the 
. month of August, halting for a short time at the 
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Pawnee villages, for the purpose of trading their 
guns for horses. 

" They are sometimes so successful in their ex- 
pedition in the accumulation of meat, as to be 
obliged to make double trips, returning about mid- 
day, for half the whole quantity which waB left in 
the morning. When within two or three days' 
journey of their own village, runners are despatched 
to it, charged with the duty of ascertaining the 
safety of it, and the state of the maize. 

" On the return of the nation, which is generally 
early in September, a different kind of employment 
awaits the ever industrious squaws. The property 
buried in the earth is to be taken up, and arranged 
in the lodges, which are cleaned out, and put in 
order. The weeds, which during their absence, 
had grown up, in every direction through the vil- 
lage, are cut down and removed. 

<^ A sufficient quantity of sweet com is next to 
be prepared, for present and future use. While 
the maize is yet in the milk, or soft state, and the 
grains have nearly attained their full size, it is coU 
lected, and boiled on the cob ; but the poor who 
have no kettles, place th^ ear, sufficiently guarded 
by its husk, in the hot ashes, until properly cooked : 
the maize is then dried, shelled from the cob, again 
exposed to the sun, and afterwards packed away 
for keeping, in neat leathern sacks. The grai^ 
prepared in this, manner has a shrivelled appear- 
ance, and a sweet taste ; whence its name. It 
may be boiled at any season of the year, with nearly 
as much facility as the recent grain, and has mucn 
the same taste. 

<< They also pound it into a kind of small honun j, 
whicbj when boiled into a thick mud^ with a pro- 
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per proportion of the smaller entrafls, and jerked 
meat, is held in much estimation. 

*« When the maize which remains on the stalk is 
fully ripe, it is gathered, shelled, dried, and also 
packed away in leathern sacks. They sometimes 
prepare this hard corn for eating, hy the process of 
leying it, or boiling it in a ley of wood ashes, for 
the space of an hour or two, which divests it of the 
hard exterior skin, after which it is well washed 
and rinsed. It may then be readily boiled to an 
eatable softness, and afibrds a palatable food. 

" The hard ripe maize is also broken into small 
pieces, between two stones, one or two grains at a 
time, the larger stone being placed on a skin, that 
the flying fragments may not be lost. This coarse 
meal is boiled into a mush called Wanade. It is 
sometimes parched previously to being pounded, 
and the mush prepared from this description of meal 
is distinguished by the term Wajunga* With each 
of these two dishes, a portion of the small intes- 
tines of the buffalo called Tasheba, is boiled, to 
render the food more juicy." 

Major Long's Journal proceeds to describe a 
species of food, consumed by these Indians, which 

'*' Many of the Indian tribes parch their com, or maize, reduce it 
into flour, and carry it with them on their excursions. . By mingling 
a small quantity with water, a refreshing drink is quickly prepared. 

Other tribes, I belieye tho»<e of the North nrincipaily, lay up a spe* 
cies of provision called pemiean, on which they subsist while trayel- 
linj^. it is thus prepared : The lean parts of the flesh of the larger 
animals are cut in thm slices, and ai'e placed on a wooden grate, over a 
slow fire, or exposed to the sun, and sometimes to the frost. These 
operations dry i^ and in that state it is pounded between two stones ; it 
wiU then keep with ease for several years. If. however, it is kept in 
large quantities, it is disposed to ferment in the spring of the year, 
when it must be exposed to the air, -or it will soon decay. The inside 
fat, and that of the rump, which is much thicker in their wild than 
oor domestic animals, is melted down and mixed, in a boiling state^ 
with the pounded meat, in equal pro^rtions ; it is then put in oaskets. 
or bags lor the conremence of carrying it. 

. N 2 
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indicates dther a singular taste, or extreme scarcity 
of subsistence. <^ A species of ant is abundant in 
their country. The squaws collect them, place 
them on a flat stone, and, by the pressure of a rolling 
pin, they are crushed together into a dense mass, ana 
rolled out like pastry. Of this substance a soup is 
prepared, relished by the Indians, but not at all to 
the taste of white men. 

«< We could not learn," says the Journal, ** that 
any one of the nations of the Missouri Indians is 
accused, even by their enemies, of eating human 
flesh, from choice, or for the gratification of a hor- 
rible luxury : starvation alone cau induce them to 
eat of it. An loway Indian, however, having killed 
an Osage, compelled some children of his own na» 
tion to eat of the uncooked flesh of the thigh of his 
victim. And a Sioux, of the St. Peters, dned some 
of the flesh of a Chippeway whom he had killed, 
and presented it to some white men, who ate it with* 
out discovering the imposition^ 

*< The Indians," proceeds the Journal, " eat the 
See which they detect in each others heads. The 
squaws search for them, and have been often seen 
by us, so occupied, with activity, earnestness, and 
much success ! One of them who was engaged ii^ 
combing the head of a white man, was asked why 
she did not eat the vermin 1 she replied, that <white 
men's Uce were not good.' " 

As the Indians depend essentially on the con- 
tingent supplies of the chase, it frequently happens^ 
ev^n where game is abundant, that iU success^ 
arising from a multitude of casualties to which tho 
hunter is Ibble, mibjects them to a distiressftd state 
of want. The foregoing quotations from Long af- 
f<a^ proofsof an appetite severely pressed for re- 
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sources: axtd hewh and Clarke,^ besides (rther 
travellers, tell us that their sufferings for food are 
sometimes extreme* In such emeigencies, ihey 
boil and eat the moss growing on the pine, the 
seeds of the long^-leafed pine, and its inner bark. 
Thej consume the entrails of deer, little cooked, 
with their hides and hair, and feed on the filthiest 



s 



The frequent vicissitudes of abimdance and 
scarcity to which they are liable, render them ex*- 
tremely voracious when in possession of plenty. 
Charlevoix says,! " ^® ^^^ s^®^ some, after their 
stomachs were swelled four inches, still continue 
eating as heartily as if they bad just begun. When 
they find themselves overcharged, they smoke, then 

: they sleep, and, when ihey awake, the digestion i^ 
generally perfected. Sometinles they take an 
emetic, after which they begin to eat again." 

Their improvidence is astonishing. ^' The Oma- 
whaw,*' says Long, << seldom renders himself un- 
happy by gloomy anticipations of the future, but 
almost literally takes no ^care for the morrow.' 
He will say to his squaw, ' Cook what meat you 
havcj for the Wabconda will give us more to-mor- 

. row, and if not to-morrow, next day, and if not the 
next day, never ; let us eat what we have got.' *'| 
Yet they are never deficient in hospitality, so far 
as their resources will enable them to practise this 
quality. << In the kindei^ sfHrit of hospitality, 
ihey are always careful to treat theu* guests in the 
msomer whidi they suppose will be moi^ agreeable 
to <hem. A trader was invited to a feast, and Ae 
food being prepared, a squaw, who was about ta 
serve it up, in order to clean a bowl to contsdn it^ 

'i'iLewii and Clarke, U. pages t74. 376. t Page SIS. 

I Vol I. page 2W. '^ 
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began to scoop it with her curved finger. Her 
husband observing this usual mode of depuration, 
reprimanded her, saying * I have told you that the 
white people do not like to see bowls cleaned in 
this manner, give me the vessel and I will show you 
how they clean them.* He then drew out one 
corner of his breech-clout, and substituting it for 
a towel, wiped the bowl thoroughly, and returned 
it to the ^quaw. The trader, as in duty bound, 
tasted of the contents, but he would have preferred 
the agency of the finger of the squaw, to that of the 
old breech-clout of the husband.""* 

The senses of hearing and .of vision are in con- 
tinued exercise while in pursuit of game, or engaged 
in hostilities. Hence they appear to possess these 
faculties in higher perfection than the whites. But 
our own skilful hunters are little, if at all, inferior 
to them in all those qualities which are necessary to 
success in the chase or in war. The Europeans, 
on their first acquaintance with the Indians, formed 
extravagant ideas on subjects of this kind, 

I do not think it necessary to say any thing spe- 
cially on their mode of pursuing and taking those 
wild animals well known to the whites. But the 
manner of chasing the antelope, a creature remark- 
able for its swiftness, may be worth presenting to 
my readers. 

"The chief game of the Shoshonees," say Lewis 
and Clarke, "is the antelope, which, vrhen pur- 
sued, retreats to the open plains, where the horses 
have full room for the chase. But such are its ex- 
traordinary fleetness and vnnd, that a single horse 
has no possible chance of outrunning it, or tiring it 
down ; and the hunters are therefore obliged tore- 

* Long's Journal. 
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sort to stratagefioL About twenty Indians, mounted 
on fine horses, and amied with bows and arrows^ 
left the camp. In a short time they descried a herd 
of antelopes. They immediately separated into 
little squads of two or three, and formed a scatter- 
ed circle round the herd for five or six nules, keep- 
ing at a wary distance, so as not to alarm them, till 
they were perfectly enclosed, aiid usually selecting 
some commanding eminence as a stand. Having 
gained their positions, a small party rode towards tl^ 
herd, and with wonderful dexterity, the huntsman 
preserved his seat, and the horse his footing, as he 
ran at full speed over the hills, «md down the steep 
ravines, and along the borders of the precipice84 
They were soon outstripped by the antelopes^ 
which, on gaining the other extremity of the circle^ 
were driven back, and pursued by the fresh hunt- 
ers. They turned, and fiew, rather than ran, m 
another direction : but there, too, they found new 
enemies. In this way they were pursued, alter- 
nately backward and furnrard, tHl at length, not- 
withstanding the skill of the hunters, they all es* 
caped, and the party, after running for two hours, 
returned without having caught any thing, and their 
horses foaming with sweat. This chase, tlie greater 
part of which was seen from the camp, formed 
a beautiful scene ; but to the hunters, is exceedingly 
laborious, and so improductive, even when they are 
able to worry the animal down and shoot him, that 
forty or fifty hunters will sometimes be engaged for 
Imlf a day, without taking more than two or three 
antelopes."* 

Mr. Schoolcraft relates an anecdote, not unlike 
another told by the Moravian Missionary Hecke«- 
welder, which last has been so frequently published 

♦VoLI.p.8e0. 
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in newspapers and almanacks, that I wiQ not re- 
peat it. 

^ In descending the Ontonagon river, which falls 
into Lake Superior, Mr. Schoolcraft says, " Our 
Indian guides stopped on the east side of the river 
to examine a bearfall that had been previously set, 
Tmd were overjoyed to find a large bear entrapped. 
As it was no great distance from the river, we all 
landed to enjoy the sight. The animal sat up on 
his forepaws, facing us, the hinder paws being 
pressed to the ground by a heavy weight of logs, 
which had been arranged in such a manner as to 
allow the bear to cteep under, and when, by seiz- 
ing the bait, he had sprung the trap, he could not 
extricate himself, although with his forepaws he had 
demolished a part of the works. After viewing him 
for some time, a- ball was fired through his head, but 
did not kill him. The bear kept his position, and 
seemed to growl in defiance. A second ball was 
sdmed at the heart, and took eflFect; but he did not 
resign the contest Iniiucdiaicly, and was at last des^ 
patched with an axe. As soon as the bear fell, one 
of the Indians walked up, and addressing him by 
the name of Muck-wah, shook him by the paw, 
with a smiling countenance, saying in the Indian 
language, he was sorry they had been under the 
necessity of killing him, and hoped the oflFence 
would be forgiven, particularly as Long-Knife* had 
fired one of the balls."! 

" The geographical acquaintance of the Indians 
with the country over which they roam is remark- 
ably exact. But although they are very accurate 
in their knowledge of the proper direction in which 
to travel, in order to reach a given point, yet they 

"^An American. t Sehoolcnift's Joonmli p. 189k 
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are often lost during foggy days or.heary snow 
stonns."* Incidents of this kind, we may presume, 
most frequently occur in the widely extended 
prairies. Where timber grows abundantly, the ex- 
perienced hunter, whether he is a red or a white 
man, will steer his course correctly by the indica- 
tions which he derives from the trees. Their 
growth instructs him how to distinguish north frcnn 
south. He knows that the bark is thickest and 
roughest on the northern sides of trees ; that moss 
is found in greatest quantity on those i^ides ; and 
that the lai^e branches of many trees, especially of 
pines, point principally to the south. 



CHAPTER XXL 

OF THEIR DANCES, GAMES, AKD OTHER DIVERSIONS. 

The general deportment of the Indians, in pre- 
sence of the whites, is. marked by gravity, and taci- 
turnity. But they are addicted, in flieir social inter- 
course with each other, to various sports and amuse- 
ments, among which, dancing and gaming are 
their greatest favourites. All their dances are dis- 
tinguished by an appropriate name: such as the 
war -dance, the scalp dance, the dog dance, the 
buffalo dance, the medicine dance, the beggar's 
dance, and probably many others. Some of these 
will be so described as to impart a sufficiently accu- 
rate idea of the manner in which they practise this 
amusement, frequently resorted to for the purpose 

* IiODg's Jonnial. 
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of showing their respect to strangers- and distin- 
guished persons, whom they intend to honour. 

In Major Long's Journal, the beggar's dance 
b thus described : <* About one hundred Ottoes, 
together with a deputation of the loway nation, 
who had been summoned by Major O'Fallon, 
(Indian agent for the government of the United 
States,) presented themselves at our camp. The 
principal chiefe advanced before their people, and, 
upon invitation, seated themselves. After a short 
interval of silence, Shonga-Tonga, the Big horse, a 
lai^e, portly Indian, of a commanding presence, 
arose, and said, * My father^ your clnldren have 
come to dance before your tent, agreeably to our 
custom of honouring brave or distinguished per- 
sons.' After a suitable reply fixim Major O'FaUon, 
the amusement of dancing was commenced, by the 
Striking up of their rude instrumental and vocal 
music, the formerconsistingof a gong made of alai^ 
keg, over one end of which a skin was stretched, 
which was struck by a small stick ; and another 
instrument consisting of a stick of firm wood, 
notched like a saw, over the teeth of which a 
smaller stick was rubbed forcibly backward and 
forward. With these, rude as they were, very good 
time was preserved with the vocal performers, who 
sat around them ; and by all the natives as they sat, 
in the inflection of their bodies, or the movements of 
theff limbs. After the lapse of a little time, three 
individuals leaped up, and danced aroimd for a few 
minutes; then, at a concerted signal fit)m the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, the music ceased, and they 
retired to their seats, uttering a loud noise, which, 
by patting the moutii rapidly with the hand, was 
^rdcen into a succession of shnilar sounds, some- 
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what like the hurried barking of a dog. Several sets 
of dancers succeeded, each terminating as the first. 
In the intervals of Ac dances, a warrior would step 
forward, and strike a flagstaff they had erected, 
with a j^ick, whip, or other weapon, and recount 
his martial deeds. This ceremony is called striking 
the posty* and whatever is then said, may be relied 
on as ri^d truth, being delivered in the presence of 
many a jealous warrior and witness, who could 
easily detect, and would immediately disgrace, the 
striker^ for exaggeration, or falsehood. This is 
called the beggar's dance, during which some pre- 
sents are always expected by the performers ; as 
tobacco, whi^ey, or trinkets. But, on this occa« 
sion^ as none of these articles were immediately 
offered, the amusement was not, at first, distin- 
guished by much activity. The master of ceremo-^ 
nies^ continually called aloud to them, to exert 
themselves ; but still they were somewhat dull and 
backward. letan (the master of ceremonies,) now 
stepped forward, and lashed a post with his whip, 
declaring, that he would thus punish those who did 
not dance. This threat, from on« whom they had 
vested with authority for this occasion, had a mani- 
fest effect upon his auditors, who were presently 
highly wrought up, by the sight of two or three 
little mounds of tobacco twist, which were now 
laid before them, and appeared to infuse new life. 
After lashing the post, and making his threat, letan 
went on to narrate his martial exploits. He had 
stolen horses, seven or eight times, from the I^onzas ; 
he had first struck the bodies of three of that nation, 
slain in battle. He had stolen horses from the 

* Of Uuji an explaaatioii will htrenfter be ^vexxp 

o 
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letan nation, and had struck one of their dead^ 
He had stolen horses from the Pawnees, and 
struck the hody of one Pawnee Loup. He had 
stolen horses several times from the Omawhaws, 
and once from the Pimcas. He had* struck the 
bodies of two Sioux. On a war party, in company 
with the Pawnees, he had attacked the Spaniards, 
and penetrated into one of their camps. The 
Spaniards, except a man and a boy, fled. He was 
at a distance before his party, and was shot at, and 
missed, by the man, whom he immediately shot 
down, and struck. ' This, my father,' said he, « is 
the only martial act of my life' that I am ashamed 
of.* After several rounds of dancing, and of striking 
at the post, by the warriors, Miaketa, or the littk 
soldier, a war-worn veteran, took his turn to strike 
the post. He le^aped actively about, and strained 
his voice to its utmost pitch, while he portrayed 
some of the scenes of blood in which he had acted. 
He had struck dead bodies of all the red nations 
around, Osages, Konzas, Pawnee Loups, Pawnee 
RepubUcans, Grand Pawnees, Puncas, Omawhaws, 
Sioux, Paducas, La Plais, or Baldheads, letans. 
Sacs, Foxes, and loways. He had struck eight of 
one nation, seven of another, &c. He was pro- 
ceeding with his account, when letan ran up to 
him, put his hand upon his mouth, and respectfully 
led him to his seat. This act was no trifling com* 
pliment, paid to the well known brave. It indi- 
cated, that he had still so many glorious acts to 
speak of, that he would occupy so much time as to 
prevent others from speaking, and put to shame 
the other warriors, by the contrast of his actions 
with theirs* 

" Their physical action is principally confined to 
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leaping a small distance from the ground, with both 
feet, the body being slightly inclined; and, upon 
alighting, an additional slight, but sudden inclina- 
tion of the body is made so as to appear like a suc- 
cession of jerks; or the feet are raised alternately, 
the motions of the body being the same. Such are 
their movements, in which the whole party corres- 
pond ; but, in the figures, as they are termed, in our 
assembly rooms, each individual performs a sepa- 
rate part, and each part is a significant pantomimic 
narrative. In all their variety of action, they are 
careful to observe the musical cadences. In this 
dance, letan represents one who was in the act of 
stealing horses. He carried a whip in his hand, as 
did a considerable numberof the Indians, and around 
his neck were thrown several leathern thongs, for 
bridles, and halters, the ends of which trailed upon 
the ground behind him. After many preparatory 
manoeuvres, Ije stooped down, and, with his knife, 
represented the act of cutting the hopples of horses; 
he then rode his tomahawk, as children ride their 
broomsticks, making such use of his whip, as to in- 
dicate the necessity of rapid movement, lest his foes 
should overtake him. Wa-sa-ba-jing-ga, or Little 
Black Bear, after a variety of gestures, threw several 
arrows, in succession, over his head, thereby indi- 
cating his familiarity with the flight of such missiles; 
he, at the same time, covered his eyes with his 
hand, to indicate that he was blind to danger. 
Others represented their manoeuvres in battle, 
seeking their enemy, discharging at him their guns 
and arrows, &c. &c. Most of the dancers were the 
principal warriors of the nation, men who had not 
condescended to amuse themselves, 'or others, in 
this manner, for years before ; but they now ap- 
peared ii^ honour of the occasion, and to conciliate^ 
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in their best manner, the good will of the repre- 
sentative of the government of the *Big knives. 

" Among these veteran warriors, letan, or Sha- 
monekussee, Hashea, the Broken Arm, commonly 
called Cutnose, and Wasabajinga, or Little Black 
Bear, three youthful leaders, in particular attracted 
our attention. In consequence of having been ap- 
pointed soldiers on this occasion to preserve order, 
they were painted entirely black. The countenance 
of the former indicated much wit, and had, in its 
expression, something of the character of that of 
Voltaire. He frequently excited the mirth of those 
about him by his remarks and gestures. Hashea, 
called Cutnose, in consequence of having lost the tip 
of his nose in a quarrel with letan, wore a hand- 
some robe of white wolfskin, with an appendage 
behind him called a crow. TWs singular decoration 
is a large cushion, made of the skin of a crow, stuf- 
fed with any light material, and variously orna- 
mejited. It has two decorated sticks projecting 
from it upward, and a pendent one beneath. This 
apparatus is secured upon the buttocks, by a girdle, 
passing round the body. The other actors in the 
scene were decorated with paints, of several colours, 
fantastically disposed upon their pei^ons. Several 
were painted with white clay, which had the ap- 
pea^nce of being grooved in many places. This 
grooved appearance is given, by drawing the fingpr 
nails over the part, so s^ to remove the pigment 
from thence, in parallel lines. These lines are 
either rectilinear, undulated, or zigzag : sometimes 
passing over the forehead transversely, or vertically; 
sometimes in the same directions, or obliquely over 
the whole visage, or upon the breast, .arms, &c. 

* The appellation by which Uie Indians distinguish the whites of U^o 
United States, ■ 
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Many were painted with red clay, in which the 
same lines appeared. A number of them had the 
representation of a black hand, with outspread fin- 
gers, on diflferent parts of the body, strongly con- 
trasted with the principal colour with which the body 
was overspread; the hand was depicted in diflferent 
positions upon the face, breast, and back. The 
faces of others were coloured one half black, and 
the other white, &c. Many coloured their hair with 
red clay ; but the eyelids and base of the ears, 
were generally tinged with vermillion. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony, whiskey, which they al- 
ways expect on similar occasions, was produced, 
and a small portion given to each. The principal 
chiefs of the diflferent nations, who had remained 
passive spectators of the scene, now directed their 
people to return to their camp. The word of the 
chiefs was obeyed, except by a few of the loways, 
who appeared to be determined to keep their places, 
notwithstanding the reiterated command of the 
chiefs. letan now sprang towards them, with an 
expression of much ferocity in his countenance, 
and it is probable, a tragic scene would have been 
displayed, had not the chiefs requested him to use 
gentle means, and thus he succeeded, after which 
the chiefs withdrew."* 

In the year 1819 an expedition was projected 
by Governor Cass of Michigan, for exploring the 
North Western regions of the Union; of the great 
chain of Lakes, and of the sources of the Missis- 
sippi River. Mr. Calhoun, then secretary of the 
War Department, approved of the Governor's plan, 
and enabled hhn to carry it into eflfect. Mr. Heniy 
R. Schoolcraft, a gentleman distinguished for his 
scientific attainments, was appointed mineralo^t to 

*> Vol. l8t, page 16S. 
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the expedition, and accompanied the GoTernor in 
that character. The journey was made in the yeai* 
1820, and Mr. Schoolcraft has published his journal, 
containing many interesting details, with respect to 
the Red people of the region over which he passed. 
When the Governor and his party arrived on Grand 
Island, which is situated not far from the southern 
'ihore of Lake Superior, they found a village of 
Chippeway Indians, who, as soon as they landed, 
went from their lodges to welcome the arrival of 
the whites. Mr. Bcnoolcraft says, " In the even- 
ing, they assembled in our camp, to show their skill 
in dancing, upon which they all pride themselves, 
and spent some time in this amusement, which 
is also done as a mark of respect. In these festive 
feats they were accompanied by their own music, 
consisting of a kind of tambourine, and a hollow 
gourd, filled with pebbles, while one of the number 
beat time upon a stick, and all joined in the Indian 
chant. There is something ammating in the Indian 
chorus, and at the same time it has an air of melan- 
choly : but certainly, nothing can be more monoto- 
nous, or farther removed from our idea of music."* 

Lewis and Clarke, in the history of their expedi- 
tion to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, have given 
descriptions of various dances performed for their 
entertainment. But they are, in general, so much 
alike, and so similar to those already described, that 
it is unnecessary to go further on this subject. Some 
of their dances are extremely offensive, from their 
gross indecency, and exhibit scenes which none 
but savages would consent to view. Such are the 
buffalo dance and the medicine dance. 

An Indian game is described by Lewis and Clarke^ 
as it is played by a tribe on the Missouri, in some 
<^ Sclioolcfaft'0 Josnul, pi^^e 165. 
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degree resembling billiards. << A distance of about 
fifty yards,", say they, « was covered with timber, 
smoothed and joined, so as to be as level as the floor 
of one of our houses, with a battery at the ends, so 
as to stop the rings. These rings were of clay-stone, 
and flat, like the chequers for draughts. The sticks 
were about four feet long, with two short pieces at 
one end, in the form of a mace, so fixed that the 
whole will slide along the board. Two men place 
themselves at one end, each provided with a stick, 
and one of them with a ring. They then run along 
the board, and about half way, slide the sticks after 
the rings." 

Other games which the Indians play, are men- 
tioned by those who have travelled among them. 
But, a particular description of them would afford 
little interest. The concurrent testimony of all 
observers of their manners and habits, goes to es- 
tablish the fact, that they are inordinately addicted 
to the vice of gaming : that they are often occupied 
in it for days and nights in succession ; and that 
they hazard every thing they possess, in their indul- 
gence of this propensity. Some travellers have 
asserted that they carry it so far, as to stake even 
their personal liberty at play. But no instance of 
that kind, as far as I am infdrmed, is noticed by the 
inteUigent American gentlemen, who within the last 
thirty years have visited these tribes. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THEIR MODE OP APPOINTING CHIEFS. — THEIR EX- 
PEDITIONS FOR WAR ; AND TRBATMENT OP 
PRISONERS. 

" In some of the Northern tribes, the dignity of 
chief is elective : all the ceremony of the election 
and installation, consists in feasts, accompanied with 
dances and songs. The chief elected never fails 
to make the panegyric of him whose place he takes, 
and to invoke his genius. With others, h is heredi- 
tary ; and the succession is continued by the wo- 
man's side; so that at the death of the chief, it is 
not his son who succeeds him, but his sister's son ; 
or, in the case of the failure of such, the nearest re- 
lation by the female line. If a whole branch hap- 
pens to be extinct, the noblest matron of a tribe, 
chooses the person she likes best, and declares him 
chief"* 

" Wars generally originate in the stealing of horses, 
and the elopement of squaws :~ they are sometimes 
the consequence of infringing on each other's hunt- 
ing grounds. Hostilities are generally conducted 
by small predatory parties, which are originated and 
formed under the influence of some approved war- 
rior. An individual of this description, having de- 
termined to endeavour to assemble a war-party, as 
a first step, paints himself over with white clay ; he 
then passes through the camp or village, crying aloud 
to the Wah-con-da ; and requesting the young war- 
riors of the nation to have pity on him, and accom- 

* Charkyoix, p. 181, 2. 
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pany him to strike at the enemy : he then ascends 
some hill or elevation, or repairs to the woods, and 
there continueafor some time his ejaculations. The 
following day he gives a feast to all such as are wil- 
ling to accompany him ; and it is distinctly under- 
stood, that all those who partake of his hospitalit} 
on this occasion, are enlisted for the excursion. He 
occasionally repeats this crying and feasting, until a 
convenient period can be ^signed for their depart- 
ure. During this interval, he also occupies himselt* 
in making medicine, hanging out his medicine bags, 
&c. At his feasts, he harangues his men, telling 
them that they must endeavour to make themselves 
known to the nation,, by their warlike deeds. 

** This leader, the French distinguish by the name 
of partizan; and his medicine parcel, on which 
much reliance is placed, for the successful termina- 
tion of their adventure, contains, almost always, the 
skin of a st)aiTOW-hawk, and many small articles,, 
such as wampum, beads, and tobacco ; all attached 
to a belt, but carefully and neatly enveloped in bark, 
and tied round by strips of the same material, forming 
a cylindrical figure, about twelve inches in length. 

'* This is suspended upon the back or shoulders 
of the partizan, oy his belt, which passes around his 
neck. 

" Having their mockasins, leggings, guns, bows 
and arrows, spears, war-clubs, and scalping-knives 
prepared, each man furnishes himself with some 
provisions, and they all depart, silently, during the 
night, led by the partizan. 

" On their route towards the enemy, they proceed 
with great caution; and constantly send forward 
runners, or spies, to reconnoitre. When encamped, 
some individuals are vigilant during the night; but 
if they suppose themseh^es to be distant from th^ 
enemy, they keep no watch. 
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** The medicine bag is not permitted to touch the 
ground : accordingly, on encamping, it is carefully 
suspended to a forked stick, which is stuck firmly 
into the soil : the' ceremony of smoking to it, is then 
performed, the stem of the pipe being occasionally 
directed towards it, the heavens, and the earth. After 
this ceremony, if the party is in the vicinity of the 
enemy, the partizan places the medicine bag about 
the neck of one of his most trusty warriors, and 
whispering in his ear, directs him to take two or 
three men, and look carefully about for signs of the 
enemy. 

" On the return of this messenger, the partizan runs 
to meet him, receives his report in a wnisper, takes 
the important charge from his neck, and whilst re- 
turning it to its place, communicates the intelligence 
he has received to his party ; ' no sign of the enemy 
has yet been discovered; but have patience my 
brave young men, the Wah-con-da wHl soon have 
pity on us, and show us the enemy we so anxiously 
seek.* If, on the contrary, the enemy is discover- 
ed, their position and numbers are reconnoitered, 
and the party prepares to attack them. The sacred 
medicine bag is now opened by the partizan ; the 
envelope is rejected, and the remainder is suspended 
from his neck, with the bird-skin, wampum, &c. 
hanging down before, from the belt. This is a sig- 
nal indicating that a blow must be struck. The 
party then paint themselves, and smoke, if time ad- 
mits it. The partizan at length gives the wished-for 
order, and the whole move onward, with slow and 
cautious steps, in order to surprise the enemy ; but 
if discovered, they rush on with impetuosity, and 
without any regular order. If the scene of contest 
lies in the forest, they shield themselves behind trees 
of small diameter, when at a proper distance, from 
whence they discharge their missiles. If the attack 
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is made in die open plain, where no shelter offers, 
they leap about from one side to another, and jwe- 
serve a constant state of activity, for the purpose of 
preventing any steady aim from being taken at them 
by their adversaries. 

" It is not the mere shooting down of an enemy, 
that confers great honour on a warrior; this, the 
Indians say, can be done by any person, however 
cowardly he may be. But high distinction is due to 
the gallant soul, that advances on the field of battle, 
and captures an enemy ; and who first strikes, or 
even touches the body of a fallen enemy, in presence 
of the friends of the deceased, who are generally 
watching their opportunity to revenge his death. 

** This is, indeed, an extraordinary proof of cou- 
rs^e ; as the act is not to be accomplished without 
the greatest hazard of life ; the adventurer is obliged 
to expose himself, often, to a great number of assail- 
ants ; besides the danger of falling into an ambush, 
in attempting to strike the decoy. It is this striking, 
that is numbered among their war-feats, by the war- 
riors at their dances. ' 

" The capture of a prisoner, confers the highest 
honour on tne captor.* Striking an enemy, whilst 
active, appears to be the second in rank, of their 
great martial achievements. Striking his dead, or 
disabled body, confers the third honour. Capturing 
a horse may be regarded as the fourth ; presenting 
a horse to any person, the fifth ; and the shooting, or 
otherwise killing an enemy by a mi3sile, is the sixth 
in point of military deeds, in the estimation of the 
Omawhaws. The taking of a scalp is merely an 
evidence of what has been done, and of itself, seems 
to confer no honour. 

* Gfaarleyoix concurs with Long, on this subject. It is remark- 
able, how slight are the differences between all the Indian tribes on 
oar continent, in relation to most of their customs. 
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'* The prisoners are well guarded, and not roi^;faly 
treated, unless a strong party of the enemy are in 
pursuit, when they are put to death. 

** On the battle-ground, the wounded of the van- 
quished are killed, and their dead are cut and hacked 
by the victors ; but if it should chance to be acces- 
sible to the squaws,* they perform the chief part in 
this tragedy. They sever the limbs from the bodies, 
and attaching them to strings, drag them about with 
vociferous exultation. Upon such occasions, these 
fiends in human form^ pursue a course of conduct, 
which outrages every reeling of decency and hu- 
manity. 

** A war-party, after having struck a blow upon 
the enemy, return with rapidity towards their village. 

'* They leave the mutilated carcasses of the slain, 
upon the contested field, a prey to the wolves and 
vultures. Their own dead are covered mth wood 
and stones ; and their wounded are transported on 
litters, on the shoulders of others ; or, if they have 
horses with them, upon ears, of a very simple con- 
struction. Two poles are attached to the i«ck of 
the horse, in the manner of shafts, which trail upon 
the ground behind. These are so connected, be- 
hind the horse, with cross pieces lashed on, that a 
bison robe can be suspended to them, for the recep- 
tion of the wounded person. 

" If the attack is made during the night, or if the 
party has only captured horses, unobserved by the 
enemy, a mockasin, or arrow, is left in a conspicu- 
ous situation, to inform the enemy, of the nation to 
which the aggressors belong. 

* An exception to the remark, made at the close of the last note, 
arises from the fact, that in the country, west of the Rocky Moan- 
tains, women never attend their war-parties. Sock is the aisertien 
of Lewis and Clarke. 
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^* Large war parties sometimes divide into smaller 
parties, in order to attack simultaneously at differ^ 
points. Each of these parties, on their return, at their 
different encampments, insert small painted sticks 
in the soil, pointing to the route they have taken. 
They also peel off a portion of the hark from a tree, 
and on the trunk thus denuded and rendered con- 
s{Hcuous, they delineate hieroglyphics with Ver- 
million or charcoal, indicative of the success or mis- 
fortune of the party in their proceedings against 
the enemy. These hieroglyphics are rudely drawn; 
but are sufficiently significant to convey the requi- 
site intelligence to another division of the party that 
may succeed them. On this rude chart, the com- 
batants are generally represented by straight lines, 
each surmounted by a head-like termination, and 
are readily distinguishable from each other ; the 
arms and legs are also represented, when necessary 
to record the performance of some particular act, 
or to exhibit a wound. Wounds are indicated by 
the representation of the dropping of blood from 
the part ; an arrow wound, by adding a line for the 
arrow, from which the Indian is able to estimate, 
vnth some accuracy, its direction, and the depth to 
which it entered. The killed are represented by 
prostrate lines : equestrians are also particularized ; 
and if wounded or killed, they are seen to spout 
blood, or to be in the act of falling from their 
horses. Prisoners are denoted by their being led, 
and the number of captured horses is made known 
by the number of lunules representing their tracks. 
The number of guns taken may be ascertained by 
bent lines, on the angle of which is represented 
something like the prominences of the lock. 
Women are portrayed by short petticoats, and pro- 
P 
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minent breasts, and unmarried females by sbori 
queues at the ears. 

" A war-party, on its return, generally halts upon 
some elevated ground, within sight of the village ; 
and if they have been successful, they sit down and 
smoke their pipes. The villagers, on discovering 
them, rush out to meet them, and receive a brief 
relation of the events that haVe occurred dui ing the 
expedition. 

" All then return to the village, exhibiting by the 
way the greatest demonstrations of joy, by dis- 
charging their guns, singing war-songs, &c. The 
scalps, stretched upon hoops and dried, are carried 
upon rods five or six feet in length. 

"Arrived at the village, some of the squaws, 
wives to the warriors of the party, assume the dress 
of their husbands, and, with the r6ds bearing the 
scalps in their hands, dance around a large post, 
coloured with vermillion, and, in concert with the 
young warriors, sing the war and scalp songs ; the 
young warriors occasionally step into the ring of 
the dancers, and all keep time, with dance and song, 
to the loud beat of the gong« Into this dance are 
also admitted the relatives of the war-party. 

" This barbarous dance appears to delight them, 
and particularly the squaws, who are the principal 
actors, more than almost any other of their enjoy- 
ments. 

" Indeed, it is to the squaws that many of these 
exertions are attributable, as those whose husbands 
have not been successful in war, frequently mur- 
mur, saying, * You have had me for a wife a long 
time, and have never yet gratified me with the scalp- 
dance,' 

"Those squaws, whose hijsbands or relatives 
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hare been killed during the exourskm of the party, 
take no part in this bliBsfuI dance, but rub them- 
6elTe8 with claj^ and lament 

" This dance is repeated erery nighf for two or 
three weeks, after which it is renewed, occasion- 
ally, for a twelvemonth. The scalps are often cut 
intp slips, that many of the dancers may be accom- 
modated ^ith tUem ; but this, was never done with 
an intention to deceive, respecting the actual num- 
ber of the enemy killed. After the termination of 
this ceremony, the scalps are either thrown away, 
or are used to decorate the leggings of the warrior, 
or to suspend from his medicine bag, or from the 
bridle of his horse. 

" Soon after the return of the party, the princi* 
pai warriors are invited to feasts, by diflferent vil- 
lagers, where they recount the events that h&ve 
transpired during their absence. They narrate the 
mode of approaching the enemy, the onset, the 
battle,^ll the little particulars of which are detailed ; 
but they seem to dwell with particular pleasure on 
the conduct of individuals of the enem^f, as it ap- 
peared immediately before they received ihe death- 
blow ; if there was any movement of the body, or 
emotion exhibited on the countenance of the vic- 
tim, that betrayed a want of firmness, or fear of 
death, at this awful jimcture, the account excites 
much laughter in tbs audience. If the disabled 
individual was so imbecile as to shrink from a blow 
of the tomahawk or war-club, he is ridiculed as a 
coward. If he is said to have cried for quarters, 
or begged for mercy, or to have held up the palm 
of his hand towards the victor to appease his ven- 
geance, the account }s received with ridicule and 
laughter, at the expense of the deceased. If, on 
the contrary, he ils said to have perished with that 
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stoicism and contempt of death, wbich is regarded 
as worthy of the Indian warrior, the auditors, al- 
though they may smile with pleasure at the death 
of an enemy, yet pay due honour to his name, say- 
ing, he was a brave fellow ; and they do not fail to 
applaud the bravery of his victor also. 

" All those of the party who have first struck a 
body, or taken a prisoner, paint themselves black, 
and if any strangers are in the village, they put on 
their crow, and appear before them, or near them^ 
and sing their war-song, in which their exploits are 
detailed. 

" The prisoners are differently treated, according 
to their sex, age, and qualifications. Of the squaws^ 
they make slaves, or rather servants, though these 
are sometimes advantageously married. To the 
yoWg men, the task of tending the horses is com- 
monly assigned; but the children are generally 
adopted into their families, and are treated, in every 
respect, as their own offspring : when arrived at 
maturity, they are identified with the nation, and k 
would be«an insult to apply the name of their own 
countrymen to them.''* 

"When they have made a military expedition 
which has succeeded, the warriors order their march 
so that they never arrive at the villi^ till night. As 
soon as they are near it, they halt, and when it is 
night, they depute two or three young people to the 
chief, to acquaint him with the principal adventures 
of the campaign. Next day, at tiie appearance of 
dawn, they dress their prisoners in new robes, 
adorn their hair with down, paint their faces with 
various colours, and put a white stick in their hands,, 
which is set round with the tails of roebucks. At 

♦ Long,, VoL I. p. 292—290. 
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^e same time, die war-oUef makes a cry, and all 
the village assembles at the water side, if they are 
near a river. 

^ As soon as die wairiors appear, four young men, 
in theff finest dress, of whom the two first carry a 
ealumet, set out to fetch the prisoners, whom they 
bring, in triumph, to the cabin where they are to be 
sentenced. The master of the cabin, to whom it 
belongs to decide their fate, first gives them some- 
thing to eat, and during this meal he holds a coun- 
cB. If they give his life to any one, two young 
men go and untie him, take him each by one hand, 
and mnke him run full speed to the river, where 
they throw him in head foremost. They dirow 
themselves in after him, wash him well, and lead 
him to the person whose slave he is to be. 

** As to tnose who are^condemned to die, as soon 
as the sentence is pronounced, the cry is made to 
assemble the vQlage ; and the execution is deferred 
only just time enou^ to make the preparations for 
it. They bedn by stripping the sufferer quite 
naked : they nx in the earth two posts, to which 
they fasten two cross pieces, one about two feet 
from the ground, and the other six or seven feet 
higher, and this is what they call a frame. They 
make the sufferer get upon the first cross piece, to 
which they fasten his feet, at a Bttle distance from 
each other; then they tie his hands to the upper 
angle of the frame ; and in this posture they bum 
him, in all parts of the body. 

" All the village, men, women, and children, 
gadier round him; and everyone has a right to 
torture him, as they please. If no one present has 
any particular reason to prolong his sufferings, his 
punishment is soon over : and commonly they des- 
P « 
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patch him with their arrows, or else they cover him 
with the hark of trees, which they set on fire. 
Then they leave him in his frame, and . towards 
night, they nm through all the cabins, striking with 
little sticks on the furniture, on the walls, smd on 
the roofs, to hinder his soul from staying there to 
revenge the injuries which they have done to hisr 
body. The rest of the night is passed in rejoic- 
ings. 

^^If the party has met no enemy, or if it has 
been obliged to fly, it enters the vUlage by day,, 
keeping a profound silence ; but, if it has been 
beaten, it enters by n%ht, after having given notice 
of their return, by a cry of death, and named all 
those that they have lost, either by distemper or 
by the sword of the enemy. Sometimes the pri- 
soners are condemned, antt executed, before they 
arrive at the village ; especially when they have 
reason to fear that they will be rescued. Some 
time since, a Frenchman being taken by the Outa-^ 
gamis, these barbarians held a council on their 
route, to know how they should dispose of him.. 
The result of the deliberation was, to throw a stick 
up in a tree, and if it lodged there, to bum their 
prisoner ; but to throw it only a certain number of 
times. By good fortune for the prisoner, though 
the tree was very thick of bnmches, the stick 
always fell to the ground.*^* 

" Their constancy in suffering pam, is beyond 
all expression. A young woman shall be a whole 
day in labour, without making one cry : if she 
showed the least weakness, they would esteem her 
unworthy to be a mother ; because, as they say,, 
she could only breed cowards. Nothii^ is mprer 

« CharHeroiK 282^ 
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cmnmon, dian to see persons of aH ages» and of 
both, sexes, suffer for many hours, and sometimes 
many days togethet, the sharpest effects of fire, and 
all Ihat the most industrious fury can invent, to 
make it most painful, without. letting a sigh escape. 
They are employed for the most part, during their 
sufferings, in encouraging their tormentors by the 
most insulting reproaches. . 

" An Outagami, who was burnt by the Illinois^ 
with the utmost cruelty, perceiving a Frenchman 
among the spectators; begged of him, that he 
would help his enemies to torment him -, and upon 
his asking why he made this request, he replied, 
^Because I ishould have the comfort of dying by 
the hands of a man. My greatest grief, (adds he,) 
is, that I never killed a man.' ' But,' (said an 
Illinois) 'you have killed such and such a person.' 
As for the Illinois' (replied the prisoner,) * I have 
killed enough of them, but they are no men.' 

The following story is related by CharlevoiXy 
which could hardly be credited, were it not attested 
by eye-witnesses worthy of credit. 

"An Iroquois, captain of the Canton of On- 
neyouth, chose rather to expose himself to every 
thing, than to disgrace himself by a flight, which he 
judged of dangerous consequence to the young 
people that were under his command. He fought 
a long time like a man who was resolved io die 
with arms in his hands; but the Hurons ^Wio op- 
posed him, were resolved to take him alive, and he 
was taken. Happily for him^^ and for those who 
were taken with Wm, they were carried to a village 
where some Missionaries resided, who were allowed 
full liberty of discoursing with them. These 
Fathers found them of a docility which they looked 
upon as the be^ning of the grace of their con^ 
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version ; they instrueted them, and baptized them: 
They were idl burnt a few days after, and riiowed 
even till death a resolution, witlfwhich the savages 
are not yet acquainted, and which even the infidels 
attributed to the virtue of the sacraments* The 
Onneyouth captain nevertheless believed th%thc 
was still allowed to do his enemies all the mischief 
he could, and to put off lus death as much as pos- 
sible. They made him get upon a sort of stage, 
where they began to bum turn idl over the body 
without any mercy, and he appeared at first as un^- 
concerned as if he had felt nothing ; \mi as he 
thought one of his compani<^s that was tormented 
near him, showed some marks of weakness, he 
showed on Ihis account a great uneasiiDess, and 
omitted nothing that might encourage him to suffer 
with patience, by the hope of the happiness they 
were going to enjoy in Heaven ; and he had the 
comfort to see him die like a brave man and a 
Christian. 

*' Then all those who had put the other to death, 
fell again upon him with so much fury, that one 
would have thought they were going to tear him to 
pieces. He did not appear to be at all moved at 
it, and they knew not any longer in what part they 
<;ould make him feel pain ; when one of hk tor- 
mentors cut the skin of his head all round and 
pulleAit off with great violence. The pain made 
him d^ down senseless : they thought him dead^ 
and all the people went away: ft little time after, 
he recovered from hi^ swoon ; and seeing no person 
near him, but the dead body of his companion, he 
takes a firebrand in both his hands, though they 
were all over flayed Mid burnt, recalls his tomentors, 
and defies them to approach him. They were 
affrighted at Wfl resolution, they sent forth horrid 
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cries, and anned themselves, some with burning 
fire-brands, others with redhot irons, and fell upon 
him altogether. He received them bravely, and 
made them retreat. The fire with which he was 
surrounded served him for an entrenchment, and 
he made another with the ladders that had been 
used to get upon the scaflfold ; and^being thus for- 
tified in his own funeral pile, now become the 
theatre of his valour, and armed with the instruments 
of his punishment, he was for some time the ter- 
ror of a whole village, nobody daring to approach 
a man that was more than half burnt, and whose 
blood flowed from all parts of his body. 

" A falpe step which he made in striving to shun 
a fire-brand that was thrown at him, left him once 
more to the mercy of his tormentors. And I need 
not tell you that they made him pay dear for the 
fright he had just before put them in. After they 
were tired with tormenting him, they threw him 
into the midst of a great fire, and left him there, 
thinking it iin possible for him ever to rise up again. 
They were deceived. When they least thought of 
it, they saw him, armed with fire-brands, run towards 
the vUlage, as if he would set it on fire. All the 
people were struck with terror, and no person had 
the courage to stop him. But as he came near the 
first cabin, a stick that was thrown between his legs, 
threw him down, and they fell upon him before he 
could rise. They directly cut off iiis hands and feet, 
and then rolled him upon some burning coals, and 
lastly, they threw him under the trunk of a tree 
that was burning. Then all the village came round 
him, to enjoy the pleasure of seeing him burn. The 
blood which flowed fi*om him, almost extinguished 
the fire ; and they were no longer afraid of his ef- 
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forts. But yet be made one morei which astoiushed 
the boldest. He crawled out upon his elbows and 
knees with a threatening look and a stoutness Uiat 
drove away the nearest ; more, indeed, from asto- 
nishment than fear ; for what harm could he do 
them in this maimed condition ? Some time after 
an Huron took him at an advantage, and cut off his 
h«ad.»» 

In their military operations, the Indiaiis rely es* 
sentially on surprise, ambuscade, and stratagem. 
But they are by no means defective in courage, and 
have, on some occasions, exhibited a valour per-* 
fectly heroic. Proofs of both these assertions shall 
be adduced. 

With respect to the first, I may add,*that they 
resort, without hesitation, to schemes of the darkest 
perfidy for the accompli^ment of their purposes. 

"In the year 1763, Detroit, containing a Bri- 
tish garrison of three hundred men, commanded 
by Major Gladwyn, was besieged by a confederacy 
of Indian tribes under Pontiac, an Ottoway chief, 
who displayed such a boldness in bis designs, such 
skill in negotiation, and such personal courage in 
war, as to justify us in considering him one dl the 
greatest men who have ever appeared among the 
Indian tribes of North America. He was the de- 
cided and constant enemy of the British Govern- 
ment, and excelled all his contemporaries in both 
mental and bodily vigour. His conspiracy for 
making himself master of the town of Detroit, and 
destroying the garrison, although frustrated, is a 
master-piece among Indian stratagems; and his vic- 
tory over the British troops at the battle of Bloody 

♦ Charieroix, p. 166. 
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bridge, staiukunparallelefd in the history of Indian 
wmrs, for the decision and steady courage by which 
it was, in an open %ht, achievc^d. 

** As, at the time above mentioned, every ap- 
pearance of war was at an end, and the Indians 
seemed to be on a friendly footing, Pontiac ap- 
proached Detroit^ without exciting any suspicions 
in the breast of the Governor, or the inhabitants. 
He encamped at a little distance from it, and sent 
to let the commandant know that he was come to 
trade ; and being desirous of brightening the chain 
.of peace between the English and his nation, de- 
sired that he and his chiefs might be admitted to 
hold a council with him. The Governor, still un- 
suspicious, and hot in the least doubting the sin- 
cerity of the Indians, granted their general's re- 
quest, and fixed on the next morning for their re- 
ception. 

^^ Oh the evening of that day, an Indian woman 
who had been employed by Major Gladwyn to make 
him a pfur of Indian shoes, out of a curious elk- 
skin, brought them home. The Major was so 
pleased with them, that, intending these as a pre- 
sent fo^ friend, he ordered her to take the re- 
maindeftack, and make it into others for himself. 
He then directed his servant to pay her for those 
she had done, and dismissed her. The woman 
went to the door that led to the street, but no fur- 
ther ; she there loitered about as if she had not 
finished the business on which she came. A ser- 
vant at length observed her, and asked her why she 
staid there 1 she gave him, however, no answer. 

'« Some short time after, the Governor himself saw 
her, and inquired of his servant what occasioned 
her stay. Not being able to get a satisfactory an- 
swer, he ordered the wonjan to be called in. When 
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sbe came into his presence, he desired to know 
what was the reason of her IcHtering about, and not 
hastening home before the gates were shut, that she 
might complete in due time the work he had giren 
her to do, Sbe told him, after much hesitation, 
that as be had always behaved with great goodness 
towards her, sbe was unwilling to take away the re- 
mainder of the skin, because he put so great 
a value upon it ; and yet bad not been able to pre- 
vail upon herself to tell him so. He then asked 
her why she was more reluctant to do so now than 
she had been when she made th% former pair. 
With increased reluctance, she answered, that she 
should never be able to bring them back. 

" His curiosity being now excited, he insisted on 
her disclosing the secret that seemed to be struggling 
in her bosom for utterance. At last, on receiving a 
promise that the intelligence she was about to give 
him should not turn to her prejudice, and that if it 
appeared to be beneficial she should be rewarded for 
i1^ she informed him, that at the council tg be held 
with the Indians the following day, Pontiac and 
his chiefs intended to murder him ; and, after having 
massacred the garrison and inhabitants, %^lunder 
the town« That for this purpose, all fRe chiefs 
who were to be admitted into the council room had 
cut their guns short, so that they could conceal them 
under their blankets ; with which, on a s^nal given 
by their general, on delivering the belt, they were 
all to rise up, and instantly to fire on him and his 
attendants. Having eflfected this, they were im- 
mediately to rush into the town, where they would 
find themselves supported by a great number of 
their warriors, that were to come into it during the 
sitting of the council under pretence of trading, 
but privately armed in the same manner. Havii^ 
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Ifiawd ^m Hit womtai evcfiry necessarf partieulaT 
r^^v« to the fikfU and also the means by which 
Ae aequired a knowledge of them, he ^Ksmissed 
Iber wkh injunctions of secrecy, and a prcmiise o^ 
fulfilling on h» part with punctuality the engage* 
ments he had entered into. 

** The ii^eiUgenee the goTemor had just receired 
fare him great uneasiness : and he hnmediately 
consulted the officer who was next him In command 
on the subject But that gentleman, 'oonftdering 
the information as a story inrented for some artfm 
purpose, advised him |o pay no attention to it. 
This conclusion, however, had happily, ^o weight 
with him. He thought it prudent to conclude it to 
be true, till be was convinced that it was not so ; 
and therefore, without revealing Ins suspicions to 
any other person, he took every needful precaution 
that the time would admit of. He walked round 
llie fort the whole mgfat, and saw himself, tjiat every 
s^itiael was upon duty, and every weapon of de« 
fence in proper order. 

"As he traversed the ramparts which lay nearei^ 
to the Indian camp, he heard them in ingfa festivity, 
and, little imagming that their plot was discovered, 
probably pleasing themselves inth the antic^piation 
c( their success. As soon as the mortiing dawned* 
jie ordered all the garris<m under armi^ %hd then 
imparting his apprehension to a few c^the ]pnncipal 
officers, gave them such directions as he thought 
nece^ary. At the same time he ee^t round to all 
t^ traders, to inform them, that Its it was expected 
a great number of In^ns WouM fenter the town 
thft day, who might be ii^n^ to plunder, he de- 
sired they would have their arms ready, a»d repel 
any attempt of that Idndv 

*f About ten o*elock, Pcm^ac and his chiefs ar- 
Q 
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rired, and were conducted to the council chamber^ 
where the governor and his principal officers, each 
with pistols in his belt, awaited his arrival As the 
Indians passed on, they could not help observing 
that a greater number of troops than usual were 
drawn up on the parade, or marching about. No 
sooner were they entered and seated on the skinar 
prepared for them, than Pontiac asked the governor, 
on what occasion his young men, meaning the sol* 
diers, were thus drawn up and parading the streets? 
He received for answer, that it was only intended 
to keep them perfect in tli^ exercise. 

"The Indian chief- warrior now began his speech, 
which contained the strongest professions of friend- 
ship and good will, towards the English : and when 
he came to the delivery of the belt of wampum, the 
particular mode of which, according to the woman's 
information, was to be the signal for the chiefs to 
fire, the governor and all his attendants drew their 
swords half way out of their scabbards ; and the 
soldiers at the same instant made a clattering with 
their arms before the doors, which had been pur- 
posely left open. Pontiac, though one of the bold- 
est of men, immediately turned pale and trembled; 
and instead of giving the belt in the manner pro- 
posed, delivered it according to the usual way. His 
cluefs, who had impatiently expected the signal^ 
looked at each other with astonishment, but con- 
tinued quiet, waiting the result. 

« The governor, in his turn, made a speech; but 
instead of thanking the great warrior for the pro- 
fessions of friendship he had just uttered, he ac- 
cused him of being a traitor. He told him that Ihe 
English, who knew every thing, were convinced of 
his treachery and villainous designs; and as a proof 
that they were well acquainted with bis most secret 
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thoughts and intentions, he stepped towards an In- 
dian chief that sat nearest to him, and, drawing 
aside the blanket, discovered the shortened fire- 
lock. This entirely disconcerted the Indfhns, and 
frustrated their design. 

" He then continued to tell them, that as he had 
given his word at the time they desired an au- 
dience, that their persons should be safe, he would 
hold Ws promise inviolable, though they so little 
deserved it However, he desired them to make 
the best of their way out of the fort, lest his young 
men, on being acquainted with their treacherous 
purposes, should cut' every one of them to pieces. 

" Pontiac endeavoured to contradict the accusa- 
tion, and to make excuses for his suspicious con- 
duct ; but the governor, satisfied of the falsity of 
his protestations, would not listen to him. The 
Indians immediately left the fort ; but instead of 
being sensible of the governor's generous behaviour, 
they threw off the mask, 'and the next day made a 
regular attack upon it." 

Major Gladwyn has not escaped censure for this 
mistaken lenity : for probably had he kepi a few of 
the principal chiefs prisoners, whilst he had them 
in his power, he might have been able to have brought 
the whole confederacy to terms, and prevented a 
war. But he atoned for this oversight, by the gal- 
lant defence he made for more than a year, amidst 
a variety of discouragements. 

*^ During that period some very smart skirmishes 
happened between the besiegers and the garrison^ 
of which the following was the principal and the 
most bloody. Captain Delzel, a brave officer, pre^ 
vailed on the governor to give him the command of 
-about two hundred men, and to permit him to at- 
teck^e enemy's eamp. This being complied witb^ 
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be salUed from the town before daybreak; bat 
PoDtiac, receiving from some of his swift-footed 
warriors, who were constantly employed in watch- 
ing theiuotions of the garrison, timely intelligence 
of their design, collected the chi^cest of his troops^ 
and met the detachment at some distance fitHn his 
camp, near a place since called Bloody-bridge. 

^* As the Indians were vastly superior in number 
to Captain Delzel's party, he was soon overpowered 
and driven back. Being now nearly surrounded^ 
he made a vigorous effort to regain the bridge he 
had just crossed, by which alone he could find a, 
retreat : l)ut m doing this he lo^t his life, and many 
of his men fell with him. However, Major Rogers, 
the second ia command, assisted by Lieutenant 
Braham, found means to draw off the shattered re- 
mains of their little army, and conducted them into 
the fort. 

" Then considerably reduced, it was wiib diflir 
cuUy the Major could defend the town ; notwith- 
standing which, he held out against the Indians tiSt 
he was reUeved ; as after this tl^y made but few 
attacks upon the place, and only continued to Uock- 
ade it. 

^< The Gladwyn schooner arrived about this time, 
near the town, with a reipforcement and necessary 
supplies. But before this vessel could reach the 
place of its destination, it was most vif^orously at- 
tacked by a detachment from Pontiac's army. The 
Indians surrounded it in their canoes, and made 
great havoc among the crew. 

*^ At length, the captain of the schooner, with a 
consideraJl^le number of his crew being killed, and 
the savages b^^nnmg to climb up the sides fircon, 
every quarter, Uie lieutenant being determmed thai 
t|ie stoi^ should Qot iiB4I imto the envoy's bai^ 
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jftnd seeing no alternative, ordered the gunner to 
set fire to the powder-room and blow the ship up. 
This order «was on the point of bein^ executed, 
when a chief of the Hurons, who understood the 
English language, gave out to his friends the inten- 
tion of the commander. On receiving this intelli- 
gence, the Indians hurried down the sides of the 
ship with the greatest precipitation, and got as far 
from.it as possible; while the commander immedi- 
ately took advantage of their consternation, and* 
arrived without any further obstruction at the town. 

"This seasonable supply gave the garrison fr^sh 
spirits: and Pontiac, being now convinced tb i it 
would not be in his power to reduce the place pro- 
posed an accommodation. The governor, wishing 
much to get rid of such troublesome enemies, lis- 
tened to bis proposals, and having procured advan^ 
tageous terms, agreed to a peace."* 

The massacre of the garrison of Michiliinackinac, 
which occurred also in the year 1763, while it ex- 
hibits one of the most shocking instances of Indian 
barbarity, is at the same time a striking proof of the 
sagacity and dissimulation of the Fndian character. 
It appears from the very interesting account given 
of this transaction by Henry, who was an eye-wit- 
ness, "That the Indians were in the habit of playing 
at a game called Bag-gat-iway, which is played with 
a ball and bat on the principles of our foot ball, 
and decided by one of the party's heaving the ball 
beyond the goal of their adversaries. The King's 
birth-day, the 4th of June, having arrived, the Saca 
and Chippeways who were encamped in great num- 
bers around' the fort, turned out upon the green, to 
play at this-game for a high wager, and attracted a. 

* I liaire eztpaGt«d this narrative of Pdntiac's attempt on.Detmit^^ 
iiom Mr. Schoolcraft, who takes it from Carrei^ Trayels. 
Q2 
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number of tbe garrison and traders to witneiB the- 
sport. The game of bag-gat-iway b necessarily 
attended with much violence and noise. In &e 
ardour of contest, the ball, if it cannot be tbrowo 
to the goal desired, is struck in any direction by 
which it can be diverted from that designed by the 
adversary. At such a moment, therefore, nothing 
could be less liable to excite premature alarm, than 
that the ball should be tossed. over the pickets of 
the fort, nor, that having fallen there, it should be 
followed on tbe instant by all engaged in tbe game^ 
as well the one party as the other, all eager— ^1, 
strugglingr-all shouting, in the unrestrained pursuit 
of a rude athletic exercise : nothing therefore could 
be more happily, devised, under the circumstances,^ 
than a stratagem^ like this ; and it was in fact the 
stratagem which the Indians employed to obtain^ 
possession of the fort, and by which they were en- 
abled to slaughter and subdue its garrison, and suchL 
of tbe other inhabitants as they pleased. To be 
still more certain of success, they had prevailed on 
as mknj as they could, by a pretext the least liable 
tp suspicion, to come voluntarily without the pick- 
ets ; and particularly the commandant and garrison 
themselves. The Indians after, butchering the gar- 
rison burnt down the Fort*'^ 

The late CoL John Stuart, of Oreenbriar, a gen-, 
tleman of high character, not long.before bb death 
wrote a narrative of the most remarkable events 
which occurred in the county of hta residence, and 
in its vicinity, while the U3liabit»its.were engaged 
in w»r with the Indians. Some ot the incidents 
related.by him are remarkable, and^ shall be given 
ip substance from his manuscript, ^cppy of which 
is in my possession. 

lAthejrei^ 1765, eij^ Indiftivorji|mwrds>wifh 
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tibe profeffdra and under the guise of friendahip,^ 
entered the settlement of Muddy Creek, in the 
County of Greenbrnr, (yirginia.) They were nio»t 
hospitably received and entertained ; but suddenly 
i^se upon the unsuspecting iababitant^, massacred 
all the men, and made prisoners of the women and 
children. Not yet satiated with blood, they pro- 
ceeded inta ** The Levels," where some fanulies, to- 
the number of sixty persons, bad assembled at d>e 
bouse of Archibald Clendennen. Here too they 
were kindly received and generously regaled on 
three iat elks, which Clendennen had recently: 
broi^bt from the woods. But, after eating plenti* 
fiiUy, they put to death every man of the whites, re^ 
serving the women and chUdren for the sufferings 
of captivity. Scenes of heart-chilling barbarity 
were exhibited. A negro woman, while the In- 
dians were, occupied in deeds of murder at Clen- 
dennen's house, was with her child at the spring. 
Apprehensive that the infant, by its burden or it& 
cries, might impede or betray her flight, she unbes- 
itatiiigly deprived the little being of life ! 

Mrs. Clendennen, with more than female courage,, 
reproached the savages for their cruelty, cowardice, 
and ingratitude, whUe their tomahawks were bran*^ 
dished over her head, and the wreaking scalp of her 
husband was thrown into her face. But this fear- 
less mother was almost as destitute of maternal af- 
&ctbn as her slave.. On the day after her capture,, 
when the Indians were miffching off with their pri- 
soners, she prevailed on another person to take 
obarge of ber infant, while she glided unperceived, 
into a contiguous thicket and succeeded in effect-^. 
ing her escape^ regardless of the fate of her cbUd^ 
Its cries soon indicated to the savages that its mo<^ 
ther bad left it, and one of them said, *• be would. 
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aoon bring the cow to the calf." He seized it hy 
the heels and dashed out its brsdns against a tree ! 
If the treachery and barbarisni of the savages excite 
our horror, we may add, that another occasion haar 
scarcely arisen, on which maternal tenderness, one 
of the most powerful aifectioiis of the human hearl^ 
was so completely subdued. 

While quoting from Col. Stuart's manuscript, I 
will transcribe his relation of the circumstances 
which attended the murder of four Indians, one of 
whom was Cornstalk, a Shawanese Chie^ then the 
idol of his nation. It exhibits the character of those 
who perpetrated that execrable deed, in most oflFen- 
sive colours. 

A Captain Arbuckle commanded the garrison of the 
fort erected at Point Pleasant after the battle fought 
by General Lewis with the Indians at that place, in 
October, 1774. In the succeeding year, when the 
revolutionary war had commenced, the agents of 
Great Britain exerted themselves to excite the In- 
dians to hostility against the United States. The 
mass of the Shawanese entertained a. strong ani«^ 
mosity against the Americans. But, two of their 
chiefs. Cornstalk, and Red-hawk, not participating 
in that animosity, visited the garrison at the Point, 
where Arbuckle continued to command. Colonel* 
Stuart was at the post in character of a volunteer, 
and was an eye-witness of the facts which he relates. 
Cornstalk represented his unwillingness to take a^ 
part in the war, on the British side : but stated, 
that his nation, except himself and his tribe, were 
determined on war with us, and he supposed, that 
he and his people would be compelled to go with 
the stream. On this intimation Arbuckle resolved 
to detain the jtwo chie&, and a third Shawanese who 
came with them to the fort, as hostages, under the 
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expectalioii of preventuig thereby any hostile efforts 
of the nation. On the day before these unforta- 
nate Indians fell victims to liie fury of the garrisont^ 
Elenipsico, the son of Cornstalk, repaired to Point 
Pleasant for the purpose of visiting his father, and on 
the next day» two men belonging to the garrison^ 
whose names were Hamilton and Gilhnore, cross- 
ed the Kanhawa, intending to hunt in the woods 
beyond it On their return from hunting, some 
Indians who had come to view the position at the 
Point, concealed themselves in the weeds near the 
mouth of the Kanhawa, and killed Grillmore while 
attempting to pass them. Colonel Stuart and Cap- 
tain Arbuckle were standing on the opposite bank 
of the river at that time, and were surprised that a 
gun had been fired so near the fort, in violation of 
orders which had been issued inhibituiff such an 
act Hamilton ran down the bank, ana cried out 
that Gillmore was killed. Captain HallccHnmand- 
edthe company to which Gillmore belonged. His. 
men leaped into a canoe, and hastened to the relief 
of Hanrilton. They brought the body of Gillmore 
weltering in blood, and the head scalped, across the 
river. The canoe had scarcely reached the shore, 
when Hall's men cried out " let us kill the Indians 
in the fort." Captain Hall placed himself in front 
of his soldiers, and they ascended the river's bankr 
pale with rage, imd carrying their loaded firelocks^ 
in their hands. Colonel Stuart and Captain Arbuckle 
exerted themselves in vain, to dissuade these men^ 
exasperated to madness by the spectacle of Gill* 
more's corpse,, from the cruel deed which they con- 
templated. They cocked their guns, threatening^^^ 
^ose gentlemen with instant death, if they did not 
Resist, and rushed mto the fort. 
The interpreter's wife, who had been a captive 
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among the Indians, and felt an affection for thenr, 
ran to their cabin and informed them that HalP^ 
soldiers were advancing, with the intention of 
taking their lives, because they believed, that the 
Indians who killed Gillmore, had come with Corn- 
stalk's son on the preceding day. This the young 
man solemnly denied, and averred that he knew no- 
thing of them. His father, perceiving that Elenipsico 
was in great agitation, encouraged him and advised 
him not to fear. '^If the great Spirit, said he, has 
sent you here to be killed, you ought to die like a 
man !" As the soldiers approached the door, Corn- 
stalk rose to meet them, and received seven or eight 
balls which instantly terminated his existence. His 
son was shot dead, in the seat which he occupied^ 
The Red-hawk made an attempt to climb the chim- 
ney, but fell by the fire of some of HalPsmen. The 
ether Indian, says Colonel Stuart, << was shame- 
fully mangled, and 1 grieved to see him so long 
dying.'' 

I J^now nothing of the individual history of Corn- 
stalk. General Andrew Lewis, who commanded 
the troops that fought the celebrated battle of Point 
Pleasant, was so distinguished a character, as to be 
placed by many who knew him well, in competition 
with our immortal Washington, for the chief com- 
mand of the American army, at the commencement 
of the war of independence. His early dealli with? 
drew him from such competition, if it was ever se- 
riously meditated. I have been informed by Ws 
descendants, that he knew Cornstalk well, and en- 
tertained a high admiration of his talents. The 
person and manners of the Shawanese chief are 
said to have been eminently dignified, and his cha^ 
racter was elerated, in the e9timatioDr of the whites^ 
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&s well as that of bis own people. Colonel Stuart 
speaks of bim as a great warrior and a hero. 

To the murder of such a man, under such cir- 
cumstances, we may rationally impute that impla* 
cable, deadly hatred which his nation has ever 
since evinced to the Americans. r 

I now offer some proofs of heroic Indian valoun 

Long's journal recites the circumstances of a 
severe battle fought by ninety-three Pawnee Loup 
warriors, against a lai^e body of letans, Arrapa- 
boes, and Kiawas. 

** The party was led by the most distinguished 
brave of the village, and half brother of the Metiff 
chief,* but of unmixed blood, and a pjrincipal sup- 
porter of the influence of that chief. The party^ 
who were all on foot, were on their way to capture 
horses : but they were badly armed for a contest, 
and had but twelve guns among them. They were 
proceeding cautiously along in the prairies between 
the head waters of the Arkansa, and the Rio del Norte, 
when one party of their runners, or discoverers, came 
in with information, that a great body of the enemy 
were in front, and had not seen them. Another 
party of runners soon came in with the same infor- 
mation. The whole now halted to wait for night, to 
capture horses, and busied themselves in preparing 
their ropes and halters, and in putting themselves 
in the best order in case of an attack. One of the 
party ascended a small eminence, and perceived 
three of the enemy, mounted, and coming on in full 
career; presently more appeared, and soon after 
they began to show themselves in every quarter. 
It was now evident to the party, that the enemy 
were the first discoverers, and that they were now 
necessitated to contend, against a vastly superior 

Metiff if hidf-breed. 
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force, better armed tliaii themselves, and possessang 
also ^e advantage of being all mounted on good . 
Iiorses. It was obvious, fdso, that there was no 
hope for them, but in the Asplay of desperate 
valour. Their first wish had been to gain a creek, 
at some distance in the rear, which was mar^ned 
with small timber ; but, as thrir enemy now com** 
pletely surrounded them, this was, unpostable. The 
battle commenced about ten o'clocit, A. M. and 
soon raged with great iury. Every muscle was 
trailed into action by our little band, who hung 
firmly together, discharging their arrows, and 
t>cca8ionidly a fusee, with the steadiest aim. The 
dead and wounded were falling in every direc- 
tion, in both parties. The enemy were so niime* 
rous, that numbers of their braves, armed ontj' 
with a shield, having rejected their oflfensive wea- . 
pons, hovered in front of their companions intent 
only upon the acquisition of the renown dearest to 
the heart of the warrior, that of first striking* the 
fK>dy of a fallen enemy : many of tfiem were, bow* 
•ever, killed, even by their own people, as they 
rushed along, and intercepted the flight of the 
•arrow, or bullet, from its destined mark. The 
^combatants were at very close quarters, and the 
arrow had its full effect. They were for some time 
intermingled, and contended with their war clubs, 
and knives. The partizan, who had been wounded 

* Wlm Ibe iBdiaas are eagaM4 b b«tde, ft ia a enttom for eaeii 
indiridmL when lie firea, to caUeiit Jua mum. Long^ Jomwd, voi 
tsLpar^lSS. 

By the same Mthoritj, <nA, U, mg« 571, we are infiirmed, « that 
their rehictance tn for|iTe aa uqarv, ia iMvreabiaL Injaria* ire 
TeTeitged by the ininred, and blood for blood ia alwaja desuttded* if 
^be deoeaaed baa Aienda who dare t# retalmte ob the deatroyer. im- 
atancea have oeavrred where their ra^eBga haa beeone heveditaiy, 
and qaanrela hare been settled long after the parties, immediately 
voBCOBed, hafebeoome ^tinet" 
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severely, early m the action, and had recehred seve- 
ral more wounds, during its continuance, now was 
strack by an arrow, which buried itself to the 
feathers, in his body. He knew the wound was a 
mortal one, and fell, but supported himself on the 
ground, to encourage his men ; * my braves,' said 
fce, * fi^t whilst you can move a limb, and, when 
your arrows are expended, take to your knives.* 
Looking aroufld now upon his companions in armS;, 
he perceived that nearly all his principal braves 
were killed, or disabled, and, with his dying words, 
he ordered those wha were still on their feet to 
pierce the surrounding enemy, and endeavour to 
save themselves in the timber of the creek. As 
soon as it was ascertained that their partizan was 
dead, his orders were carried into effect, and the 
' remnant of the party fought their way to the creek, 
where the enemy abandoned them, and returned 
to exult over the slain. One only of the principal 
braves was left in this shattered band ; he declared 
he was ashamed that he had survived, and he imme- 
lately ran back to the enemy, although much 
wounded, and was seen no more. The party now 
found that they had left fifty-three men dead, or 
disabled, on the battle ground, among whom were 
all their braves, who had exposed themselves to 
danger more than the others. Of their number, 
now diminished to forty, all were wounded, with 
the exception of seven only, and some of these 
very desperately; one individual had eight different 
wounds. As they had thrown off their robes, breech- 
<^loths, and beggings, at the commencement of the 
battle, they were now absolutely naked, aind the 
weather was extremely coM. They made rude cars^ 
on which they drew along those who could no^ 
walk, and thus commenced, and proceeded in t^eii* 
R 
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slow and laborious inarch to their village. During 
the journey, some of the wounded requested to be 
killed, or left to die alone ; and one, ^ho was 
wounded in the knee, after soliciting death from his 
brother repeatedly, in vain, sought an opportunity 
to die, and jfinally plunged his knife in his heart. 
The party subsisted by killing a few buffaloes osi 
the way, and partially clothed themselves with their 
raw hides : a miserable defence against the inten^ 
sityofthecold."* 

The following extract from Mr, Schoolcraft's 
interesting journal, exhibits another instance of 
most daring resolution, on the part of a small band 
of Indians. ^' The Chippeways of Grand Island 
had been reproached by the Northern bands of that 
tribe for not taking a more active part in the war 
which has been so long waged between them and 
the Sioux. To wipe off ttiis stain, they determined 
to make an irruption into the Sioux country, with- 
out giving notice to any other part of the tribe, that 
they might claim the exclusive merits of their war- 
like deeds. Accordingly, a party of thirteen war- 
riors proceeded, by the most unfrequented paths^ 
into the midst of the Sioux territories, without meet- 
ing with any opposition, or exciting any premature 
alarm. Here, however, at a time when they did 
not expect it, they suddenly encountered a large 
war party of their enemies, amounting to ten times 
their number. As a negotiation of peace had com- 
menced between the two tribes, the Sioux were 
disposed to receive them as friends, and were very 
much surprised to hear Aem declare that they had 
left their homes on a war excursion — that they had 
come a great way to meet them — that they wanteS 
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to test their courage — and that they rejoiced there 
was now an opportunity presented. The Sioux 
replied, that they thought the Chippeways were 
tired of a long war, in which so much Wood had 
been spilt — that they were too few in number to 
hope tor any success, and had better retire in 
peace, to their own territories, as their destruction 
was otherwise inevitable. The Chippeways were, 
however, determined in their hostility, and had 
prepared themselves to die, and to sell their lives 
at the dearest rate, and the next morning attacked 
the Sioux in their camp. In a short time they 
were driven back to the place where they had 
determined to make ti final stand, and which they 
had previously fortified by digging two large holes, 
or intrenchments, in the ground, capable of afford- 
ing them a partial shelter. Into these intrench- 
ments they retired and maintained the unequal con- 
test, until they had expended their ammunition, 
and killed more than double their number, when 
the Sioux surrounded their intrenchments and des- 
patched the survivors with their tomahawks. Of 
the number that retired into these holes, not one 
escaped, but they kept up a destructive fire upon 
their enemies while their ammunition"*lasted, for 
they were protected during the time they retired to 
reload their guns. To transmit the fame of this 
exploit to their nation, they had appointed the 
youngest warrior of their number to watch on an 
adjoining hill, and, when their fate was terminated, 
to carry the news to their friends. By this, it seems 
that they had previously determined to die in 
their intrenchments. This messenger hltd not 
been long returned when, we reached Grand Island, 
where he sung the exploits of his departed friends. 
He was a taU and beautiful youth, with a manfy 
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couHtenance, expressive eyeis, and formed wkh the 
most perfect symmetry ; and among all the trUies 
of Indians whom I have vi^ted, I never felt for 
any individual, such a mingled feeling of int^^est 
and admiration.*'* 

Major Long's Journal presents an instance of 
magnanimous self-devotion, which, to repeat its 
language, ^^ would have inmiortalized a Roman 
warrior." 

<^ Two Omawhaw brothers had stolen a squaw 
from an individual of their natbn, and were on theii* 
journey to seek a refuge in the Puneaw village. 
But they had the misfortune, in a large prairie, to 
meet with a party of Sioux, their implacable 
enemies. 

<^ They immediately concealed themselves in a 
deep ravine, which, at bottom, was covered vdth dry 
reed grass. The Sioux surrounded this s^t, and 
set fire to the windward side of the reeds, m otdei? 
to drive them out. When Uie conflagration had 
nearly reached the fugitives, one of them remaiiied,, 
that the Wahconda had certainly not created him 
to be smoked out like a rackoon; (the Indians 
smoke- this animal out of hcdlow U^es by kindling a 
fire at the voot ;) he urged his brother to attempt 
his escape in one direction, whilst he would attract 
the attention of the enemy, by sallying out up<m 
them alone, and endeavouring to destroy as maay 
of them as possible, in anticipated revenge for that 
death which he considered as inevitable ; ^ one (^ 
both of us,' said he, ^ must certainly be sacrificed, 
save yourself if you can ; I will be the victim, aad 
may foitunately receive a death blow in the conflicl^ 
and thus escape the disgrace of captivity.' He 

* SdioolciraCt's Jenrnal, p&g« 165. 
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^eu rushed forth among the Sioux, shot one, and 
with his kriife wounded several, before he was des- 
patched. His brother, availing himself of the ab- 
stracted attention of the enemy, effected his es- 
cape ; but the squaw was burned to death."* 

Charlevoix says, "in their treaties for peace, 
and, generally, in all their negotiations, they dis- 
cover a dexterity, and a nobleness of^sentiments, 
which would do honour to the most polished na- 
tions."! A specimen of the mode of negotiating 
peace among the Missouri Indians, which I shall 
e^xtract from Major Long's Journal, will, in a con- 
ffiderable degree, sustain the foregoing remark of 
Charlevoix : it will also convey an idea of the 
formalities observed on that occasion, wi& greater 
accuracy, than any general observations. 

"During the stay of our detached party at the 
Konza village, several chief men of the nation re- 
quested Mr. Dougherty to lead a deputaticm from 
them, to their enemies the Otoes, Missouris, and 
loways, then dwelling in one village, on the Platte. 
Circumstances then prevented the gratification of 
their vnshes, but he gave them to understand, that 
if the deputation should meet our party near Coun- 
cil Bluff, he would probably then be authorized to 
bear them company: on which they determined to 
send a party thither. Accordingly, on the day pre- 
ceding the arrival of our steam-boat at the position 
chosen for our ^^inter cantonment, a deputation from 
the Konzas arrllred for that purpose. It consisted 
of six men, led by He-roch-che, or the Real War 
Biagle, one of the principal warriors of the Konz^ 
Ration. 

" Mr. Dougherty having made their pacific nui?w 

« l40Dg*8 Jooma}, vol. I. p. 265. t Charleroix, p. 187« 
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3ioa knpwn to Muor O'FaUon, the latter ezfiresflei 
to them his cordial approbation of their intentioiiii 
and the foUowing day be despatdied Mr. Dougherty 
with them, to protect them hj his presence, on Utmi* 
approach to the enemy, and to assdst them by his 
mediation, in their negotiations, should it be found 
necessary. 

<^ The distance to the Oto village is about twentjr 
-five miles ; bn the journey over the prairies, they 
espied an object at a distance, which was mii^aken 
for a man, standing upon an eminence. The In^ 
dians immediately hidted, when Herochche ad-^ 
dressed them, with the assurance that they must 

fmt their trust in the Master of Life, and in their 
eaders; and observed that, having journeyed thus 
far on their bucdness, they must not return until their 
purpose was accomplished ; that if it was their lot 
to die, no event could save them ; ' we have set 

Sut, my braves,' smd iie, ^to eat of the Qtoee, 
ic^als, and we must do so or die;' the party then 
poceedcd onward. The Indians are always very 
cautious when approaching an enemy's village, on 
any occasion, and this party weQ knew that their 
enterprise was full of danger. 

<< In a short time they were again brought to a 
bait, by the appeeurance of a considerable number 
of n^n and horsed, that were advancing towards 
ti^em> After some consultation and reconnoitering, 
they sat down upon the ground, and lighting the 
peace pipe, or calumet, Herochdie dVected the stem 
of it towards the objects of their suspicion, sayiiQV, 
^^moke friend, or foe,' he then directed it toward 
the Oto village, towards the white people, towards 
hea^'en, and the eardi, successively. 
" The strangers, however, proved to be drovers^ 
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vidi catik for the tioMs, on tfaeur^imr to Comidl 
ffiiiff. 

<< fo eoweq^eaee of bekig thvm detainei^ it wi^ 
lateim ibe amiiiooE when ^ party armed at &e 
Pk^river^aad as they had still eight mites to traivel, 
and it was iadispeitsaUe to their safety &at fhey 
^KHdd redch the yiU^ge before dark, Mr. Doo^gherty 
ufge#^ his horse rapidly forwards. The Indians, 
wh^ were all on foot, iim the whole distanee, halt- 
ing bii^ tvrice, in order to cross the Elk Horn and 
Plai^ rivers^ sdthoagh one of them was upwards of 
siicty years of age, and three of the others were 
lAHoh advanced in years. 

<^ As they drew near the Oto village, they were 
discovered by some boys who were collecting their 
horses together for ^ n^fat, and who, in a tele- 
g^phic manner, communicated intelligence of 
their i^proach to the people of the viitege, by 
ttoowing thesr robes into the air. 

" The party was soon surrounded by the inha- 
beauts, who rushed towards them, riding and 
runnings with the greatest impetuomty. The greatest 
concision reigned for some time, the Otoes sb)uting, 
baUocnng, and screaming, whilst dieir Konza visiters 
lamented aloud. Shaumonekusse soon arrived, 
and restored' a degree of order, when, the business 
of the mission being made known in a few words, 
the Konzas were taken up, behind smne of the 
horsemen, and conveyed, as rapidly as possible, to 
the lodge of Shongotongo, lest personal violence 
sl^Hdd be offered them on the way. They did not, 
however, escape the au(tt)le maledictions of the 
si}iiaws, as they passed, but were stt^atized as 
wrinkled-faced old men, with hairy chins, and ugly 
faces, and tet noses. 
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^ After running this speeies of g»m^t, tliej 
were quietly seated in the l(>dge,where they were sure^^ 
of protection. A squaw, however, whose husband 
Imd been recently kiUed by the Kcmzas, nished into 
the lodge, with the intention of seeking vengeance 
by killing one of the ambtosadors on the spot. 
She stood suddenly before Herochche, and seemed 
a very demon of fury. She cau^t his eye, aftd at 
the instant, with all her strength, she aimed a bfow 
at his breast with a large kmfe, wluch was firmly 
grasped in her right hand, and which she seemed 
confident of sheathing in his heart. At that trufy 
hopeless moment, the countenance of the warrior 
remained unchanged, and even exUbited no emo- 
tion whatever ; and when the knife approached its 
destination, with the swiftness of lightning, his eye 
stood firm, nor were its lids seen to quiver ; so 4r 
from recoiling, or raising his arm to avert the Mow, 
that he even rather protruded his breast to meet 
that death which seemed inevitable, and wluch was 
only averted by the sudden interporition of the arm 
of one of her nation, that received the weapon to 
the very bone. 

^< Thus foiled in her attempt, the squaw was 
gently led out of the lodge, and no one ofiered her 
violence, or even harsh reproof* No further notice 
was taken of this transaction by ^her party.* 

<<Food was then, as usual, placed before the 
strangers, and soon after a warrior entered with a 
]^pe, which he held whilst Herochcbe smoked, say- 
ing in a loud voice, < you tell us tfiat you wish for 
peace; I say, I will give you a horse; let us 
see which of us will be the liar, you or I.' Tivd^ 
horse was presented to him. 

" The evening, and much of Ae night, were 
jl^assed in friendly conversation respecti^ the events 
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^ 1^ fivf years' war, wUch tbey had waged vfUh 
ea^ other. 

, ^* On the fc^owing morning, the Konzas were 
called to partake of the hospitality of difieient 
lodges, whUst the fmneipal men of the village were 
assembled in council, to deliberate upon the subject 
of concluding a peace. 

^^ At noon, the joint and grand council was held in 
Crenier's lodge. The Otoes, Missouris, and lo- 
w^s^ took tb&ir seats around the apartment, with 
the Konzas in the centre. Herochche, whose bu- 
siness it was first to speak, holding the bowl of the 
calumet in his hand, remained immoveable for the 
space of three-fourths of an hour, when he arose, 
pointed the stem of the calumet towards each (k 
the three nations successively, then towards heaven, 
QHd the earthy after winch he stretched out his ar«» 
widi the palm of the himd towards each (^ the mei»-> 
bei« in succession. He then proceeded to duike 
each individual by the hand, after which he i^tumed 
to his place, and renewed the motion of the hand 
as before. 

" Having performed all these introductory form^ 
ttlitie^ he stood firm and erect, thoi^h perfectly 
easy and unconstrained, and with a bold expressicm 
of countenimce, loud voice, imd emphatical gestict^ 
lation, he thus^ addressed the council : — 

« * Fathers, brothers, chiefe, warriors, and brave 
men. You are all great men': I am a poor, ob- 
scure mdividual. It has, however, become my duty 
to inform you, tlwit the chiefs and warriors of my 
natio% sometime ago, held a council for the pur- 
pose of coQc&ttissg measures to terminate amicably 
the cruel 8^ unwelcome war that hasso long ex- 
isted between us, and chose me, aU insignificant as 
I am^ to \ms^ you tins pipe which I hold in my 
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band. I have viMted your village, that we tnigbt alf 
smoke from the same pipe, and eat from the samo 
bowl, with the same spoon, in token of our future 
union in friendship. 

" * On approaching your village, my friends and 
relatives, I thought I had not long to live. I ex- 
pected that you would kill me and these poor men 
who have followed me. But I received encourage- 
ment from the reflection, that if it should be my 
fate to die to-day, I would not have to die to-mor- 
row, and I relied firmly upon the Master of Life. 

" * Nor was this anticipation of death unwarrant- 
ed by precedent : you may recollect, that five win- 
ters ago, six warriors of my nation came to you, as 
I have now done, and that you killed them all but 
one, who had the good fortune to escape. This 
circumstance was vivid in my memory when I yes^ 
terday viewed your village in the distance ; said I^ 
iboae warriors who preceded me in the attempt to 
accomplish thid desirable object, although-they were 
greater and more brave than 1, yet were they killed 
by those whom they came to conciliate, and why 
shall not I share their fate ? if so, my bones will 
bleach near theirs. If, on the contrary, I should 
escape death, I will visit the bones of my friends.^ 
The oldest of my followers here, was father-in-law 
to the chief of those slaughtered messengers; he 
is poor and mfirm, and has followed us with diffi- 
culty ; his relatives also are poor, and have been 
long lamentmg the loss of the chief you killed. I 
hope you will have pity on him, and give him mock- 
asins (meaning a horse) to return home with, for 
he cannot walk. Two or three others of my com-, 
panions are also in want of mockasins for theb 
journey homeward. 

<* « My friends, we wish for peace^ and we are 
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tired of war ; there is a large tract of country in- 
tervening betwQen us, from which, as it is so con- 
stantly traversed by our respective hostile parties, 
we cannot either of us kill the game in security, to 
Aimish our traders with peltries. I wish to see a 
large level road over that country, connecting our 
villages together, near which no one can conceal 
himself in order to kill passengers^ and that our 
squaws may be enabled to visit from village to vil- 
lage in safety, and not be urg^ by fear to cast oS 
their packs and betake themselves to the thickets, 
when they see any person on the route. Our na- 
tions have made peace frequently, but a peace has 
not been of long duration. I hope, however, that 
which we shall now establish, will continue one 
day, two days, three days, four days, five days. 
My friends ! what I have told you is true ; I was 
not sent here to tell you lies. That is all I have to 
say.' 

" Herochche then lit his pipe, and presented the 
stem to the brother of the Crenier, Wa-sac-a-ru-ja^ 
or he who eats raw, who had formerly been his in- 
timate friend. The latter held the end of the stem 
in his hand, whilst he looked Herochche full in the 
face for a considerable space of time. At lengthy 
he most emphatically asked, < is all true that you 
have spoken V The other, striking himself repeat- 
edly and forcibly upon the.4)reast, answered with a 
loud voice, * Yes, it is all truth that I have spoken.' 
Wasacaruja, without any further hesitation, ac- 
cepted the proffered pipe, and smoked, whilst He- 
rochche courteously held the bowl of it in his hand ; 
the latter warrior men held it in succession to each 
member of the council, who respectively took a 
whiff ortwo, after which the pipe itself was pre- 
sented to Wasacaruja> to retain. 
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<< It 18 imposriUe to convey sn adequate idea tit 
the energy and propriety with which this speedh 
was delivered, or of the dignity and self-possession 
of the speaker. Before he commenced, be hem- 
tated, and looked around upon his enen^s, proba- 
bly in order to trace in the lineaments of tfieir 
conntenances, the expresrions of their feelings to* 
wards him. He then began his address, by raismg 
his voice at once to its fdl intonation, producing a 
truly powerful eflFect upon the ear, by a contrast 
with the deep and long-continued silence which pt«* 
ceded it. He was at no loss for subjtct or for 
words, bat proceeded right onwards to the dose of 
his speech, Hke a full-flowing, impetuous stream. 

** Wasacaruja, in consequence of having first ac- 
cepted of the calumet, was now regarded as re- 
sponrible for the sincerity of his friend Herochc^e. 
He therefore arose, and thus addressed the ambas- 
sador : — ^ My friend ! I am glad to see you dn such 
an occasion as the present, and to hear that your 
voice is for peace. A few winters ago, when we 
were in friendship with each other, I visited your 
village, and you gave me all your people, saying that 
all the Konzas were mine. But it was not long af- 
terwards, as we hunted near your country, that you 
stole our horses, and killed some of our people, and 
I cannot but believe that the same course will be 
again pursued. Nevertheless* I shall again repw 
to the same place of which I have spoken, diis au- 
tumn, for the purpose of hunting, and in the spring 
I will again visit your town. You observed that 
you were apprehensive of being killed as you ap 

Erpached our village, and you most probably would 
ave been so, coming as you did, late in the even- 
ing, and without the usual formality of sending a 
messenger to apprize us of your approach, had yon 
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not been accompanied by tbe Big Knift^ with whom 
you are so well acquainted. But we have now 
smoked together, and I hope that the peace thu6 
established may long continue. You say that you 
are in want of mockasins ; we will endeavour to 
give you one or two for your journey home. That 
is all I haveio say.* 

." Herochche then apologized for his unceremo- 
nious entrance into the village, by saying, that he 
knew it was customary to send forward a runner, 
on such an occasion, and he should have done so, 
but his friend the Big Knife, whom he had previously 
consulted with that view, told him that he had full 
confidence in the magnanimity of the Otoes. 

" Thus the ceremony was concluded, and peace 
restored between the two nations."* 

* LoDg's Journal, Vol, I, p. SIO. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

OF THEIH RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION. 

Perhaps there is no subject, relative to the 
red people, involved in greater obscurity, than their 
ideas and opinions on religion.* All that we know 
with respect to them, is made up of those inferences, 
which the best observers of their manners have 
deduced and communicated. The information 
which we possess in relation to the religious opi- 
nions of those nations, as well ancient as modem, 
among whom the doctrines of Christianity have not 
been diffused, leads strongly to the persuasion that 
the human mind is prone to a belief in the plurality 
of Gods. The probable reason is, that its limited 
faculties are not prompt to conceive the union of 
every attribute, requisite to the creation and go- 
vernment of the universe, in a single Godhead. 
Hence, the American savages, in common with all 
other unenlightened nations, are polytheists. They 
believe, indeed, in a supreme being, whom they de- 
nominate the Great Spirit, or Master of Life. They 
address their supplications, and their thanks, for 
benefits, to him : while they also believe in the ex- 
istence of an evil spirit, the author of all mischief, to 
whom their adorations are offered, with the hope of 
deprecating his displeasure. According to their idea, 
the Great Spirit, or master of life, is omnipotent. 
The evil spirit can only exercise an inferior and 
limited power, f 

* McEenzie sa^rs, " they manifest a decided unwjllinguess to 
make any eommunication ontliis sal||ject." 
t Heckewelder. 
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But, besides these^ they worship a mullkiidt ol 
subordinate divinities, to whom they ascribe a 
sipecial superintendence over hman agents. 
Charievoix says, ^* These they divide into good and 
bad. The good spirits are called by the HuroBS, 
Okkis, by the Algonqnins, Mamtons. They sup- 
pose them to be the guardians of men; and tlttt 
iMich has his own tutelary deity. In ha^ every 
thing in nature has its spirit, though all have not 
the same rank, nor the same influence. The ani- 
mals they hunt have thehr spirtes. If they do boC 
understand any thing, they immediately say Ui$ m 
spkit " If any man perfi>rms a remarkable exploit, 
or exhibits extraordinary talents, he is said to be m 
spirit: or in other wordi, his totdary deity is msp* 
posed to possess more tlum ordinary power. It is 
remarkable, however, that the tutelary duties are 
not believed to take men under Aeir pititeetioii, tiB 
something has been done to merit the fiivoor. A 
parent, who wishes to obtain a guardtaa spiik tot 
his cl^, first blackens his &ce, and Ihtn rmsrn 
him to fast for several days. During tins tine, it 
is expected that the spirit wiD reveal h im s elf in a 
dream; and on this account the child is anxionrij 
examined, every morning, with regard to the vitioHft 
of the preceding night. Whatever the eiM hap- 
pens to dream of most frequently, eresif kha^ 
pens to be the headof abird, theiootofanawsBal, 
or anything of the most wortfale» aatoie, \mTmm§ 
the symbol, or figure, under which dbe oUu revcab 
himself. With this figure, in the eoaeeiitioB ol hk 
votary, the spirit becomes idotfified; Utt magt m 
preserved with the greatest eaie; is the ^mMnwA 
oompanion, on all great and mpottaai occasMW, 
and the constant object of coimiii^'vm atyi wm- 
s^hip. 
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*^ As soon as a child is informed what is the na- 
ture, or form, of his protecting deity, he is carefully 
instructed in the obligations he is under to do hiiQ 
homage ; to follow his adyice, communicated in 
dreams, to deserre his favours, to confide implicitly 
in his care, and to dread the consequences of hi^ 
displeasure. For this reason, when the Huron> 
or the Iroquois, goes to battle, or to the chase, the 
image of his okki is as carefully carried with him a$ 
his arms. At night each one places his guardian 
idol on the palisades surrounding the camp, with 
the face turned from the quarter to which the war- 
riors, or hunters, are aboutto march. He then prays 
to it for an hour, ^s he does also in the morning be- 
fore he continues his course. This homage per- 
formed, he lies down to rest, and sleeps in tranquillity, 
fully persuaded, that his spirit will assume the whole 
duty of keeping guard, and that he has nothing to 
fear." 

McKenzie says, « that the okki, or manitou, of 
the Knisteneaux, is a small carved imag||^bout 
eight inches long. Its first covering is of down, 
over which a piece of birch bark is closely tied, 
and the whole is enveloped in several folds of red 
and blue cloth. This little figure is an object of the 
most pious regard."* The authority of the mission- 
ary Heckewelder, is to the same effect ; and there 
is abundant ^roof, derivable from various respecta- 
ble sources, that the Indians, from one extremity 
of our continent to the other, and those who for- 
merly inhabited the islands in the vicinity of our At- 
lantic coast, have, ever since they were known to 
the whites, entertained an uniformity of belief, with 
respect to the divine power. This uniformity 

* HJttoryoftheFKr Trade, page .70. 
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among tribes, separated by great distances, utterly 
unconnected with, and unknown to each other, 
presents a trait inexplicable, pn any principles of 
the philosophy of the human mmd, which occur to 
my understanding; and challenges the research 
of those who are competent to more profound 
investigation* 

The immortality of the soul, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments, are with all the Indian 
nations, articles of their creed. But their notions 
with respect to that state are various, and seem to 
be influenced by^ external circumstances. Among 
those, who, like the Chippewans, or Chippeways, 
inhabit a cold and barren region^ surrounded by lakes 
which they are accustomed to navigate in canoes, it 
is the belief, says McKenzie, «*that after death they 
shall inhabit a most beautiful island, in the centre of 
an extensive lake, on the surface of which they will 
embark in a stone canoe, and, if their actions have 
been generally good^ will be borne by a gentle cur- 
rent to their delightful and eternal abode. But if, 
on the contrary, their bad actions predominate, 
the stone canoe sinks, and leaves them up to their 
chins in water, to behold and regret the reward 
enjoyed by the good, and eternally struggling, but 
with unavailing endeavours, to reach the blissful 
island, from which they are excluded for ever.''* 

Edwards, in the History of the West Indies, says 
that the natives of Cuba, Hispaniola, Porto Rico, 
Jamaica, and Trinidad, placed in- a tropkal climate^ 
supposed that the spirits of good men were con- 
veyed to the i^asant valley of Coyaba ; a place of 
ind^ent tranquiUi^, abounding with guavas, fand 
other delicious fruitsi cool shadei^ and murmuring* 
rivulets, in a country where drought never ragf 

* McEeozie's History of the Fur Trade, page 84. 
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and the hurricane is never felt." The same author 
says, that " the fierce Charibhees contemplated a 
paradise, fit for the reception and residence of none 
but the brave. The degenerate and the cowardly 
they doomed to everlasting banishment beyond t^e 
mountains ; to unremitting labour in employments 
that disgrace manhood; a disgrace heightened by 
the greatest of all afflictions, captivity and servitude 
among their enemies." 

I was informed that those Indians whose prisoner 
I was, and who inhabited the country between the 
Ohio river and the Lakes, believed that the good 
man, afterdeath, is transferred to a country abound- 
ing in the largest ^ besty and fattest gamsy of which 
he takes whatever quantity he choosesy vfithout dirwm- 
ishing the abundance : and that the wicked are 
doomed to a wretched abode, where none but the 
smallest and leanest game can be obtained, in little 
quantitiesy and with great difficulty, 

•"AH the Indians believe, that to have been a 
good hunter, brave in war, fortunate in every en- 
terprise, and victorious over many enemies, are the 
only titles to enter their abode of bliss. The hap- 
piness of it consists in the never-failing supply of 
game, an eternal spring, and an abundance of 
every thing which can delight the senses, without 
the labour of procuring it They suppose that 
the soul, when separated from the body, preserves 
the same inclinations which it had when both were 
united. For this reason, they bury with the dead 
all that they had in use when alive. Some imagme 
(hat all men have two soulS) one of which never 
leaves the body, unless it be to inhabit anoAer. 
This transmigration, however, i» pecidiaa* to the 
souls of those who die in infancy, and who> there- 
fore, have the privilege of commencing a' second 
life, because they enjoyed so little of the first. 
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Hence, children are buried along the highways, that 
the women as they pass, itay receive their souls. 
From this idea of their remaining with the body, 
arises the duty of placing food upon their graves^ : 
and mothers have been seen to draw from their 
bosoms that nourishment, which these little crea- 
tures loved when alive, and shed it upon the earth 
which covered their remains."* 

Mr. Schoolcraft's Journal contains the following 
remarks on the religion and superstition of the 
Northern Indians. " In the true acceptation of 
the term, the Indians have no religion : but they 
believe in the existence of a great invisible Spirit, 
who resides in the region of the clouds, and by 
means of inferior spirits, throughout every part of 
the earth. It is not ascertained, however, that they 
acknowledge the gift of life from this Spirit, or pay 
him the homage of religious adoration. Manitou, 
in the Indian languages, signifies * Spirit,' with all 
the tribes extending from the ArkansAw to the 
sources of the Mississippi. They have good and 
bad Manitous : great and small Manitous : a Mani- 
tou for every cave, waterfall, or other commanding 
object of Nature, and generally make offerings at 
such places. These tributary acknowledgments, 
however, we have observed, are such thmgs as, in 
their nature, are perfectly useless to the savages ; 
a pair of old mockasins, or leggings, a broken pad- 
dle, or other useless or trifling article. Small bits of 
carrot tobacco are tihe o»ly valujible offering we 
have observed, but they never leave a silver arm- 
1)and, a beaver skin, a knife, a hatchet, or other 
substance of utility. Neither is there &at solem- 
nity observed in nwJring these deposites which has 
*«en represented ; nor does there appear to be any 

♦ CliarleTOix. 
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obligation upon individuals to make t]iem> or to re- 
new them, at any regular periods. The thing ap- 
pears entirely optional, and is often accidental. 
Offerings are made when they happen to pass by 
any scene capable of exciting wonder ; but they 
seldom, if ever, undertake journeys to perforin 
them. . Their bad Manitous answer to our devil, 
but I have not learned that their bad Manitous are 
considered to be subservient to one great bad 
Manitou. Neither do I know that the connexicm 
existing between the good Manitous, from the most 
inferior up to the Great Spirit, is precisely what I 
have stated it to be, or that there is any fixed and 
imiform imderstanding among them respecting it ; 
but my impression is, that an understanding of this 
sort is universal. 

^^ All are more or less superstitious, and believe 
in miracubus transformations, ghosts, and witch- 
craft. They have jugglers and prophets, who pre- 
dict events, who interpret dreams, and who perform 
incantations and mummeries. Great solemnity is 
observed on occasions of this kind. When men 
and women are ceremoniously arranged around the 
walls of a cabin appropriated to these mysteries, 
and while they alternately assist in the performance 
of a round of unintelligible ceremonies, the spec- 
tator finds a diflSculty in restraining his laughter. A 
magic rod, suddenly darted at the person who is 
the subject of the operation, causes him to fall, as 
if struck dead. A whiff from a tobacco pipe com- 
municates new spirit to him, and he arises, rein- 
stated in his former health of body or mind. The 
most remarkable of the^ eeremonies is called the 
medicine dance, when all sorts of bodily ailments 
are affected to be cured ; and persons in the last 
stage of existence are sometimes brought out to^ 
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undergo these ceremonies, who die while they are 
performing. Yet their faith is not destroyed ; it is 
considered the signal interposition of some bad 
ispirit, who has prevented the operation of the medi- 
cine, that is, the ceremony ^ for physical aids are not 
relied on in these cases ; and, if one in ten who 
have been subjects of operation, recovers, the suc- 
cess in that single case is alone dwelt on, and the 
more unsuccessful are disregarded. Such is the 
religion, the superstition, and the knowledge of 
medicine, of the Lake savages, blended as they ap- 
pear. It is difficult to separate them, and to say 
how much may be considered religious, and how 
tnuch mere mummery. Much allowance, how- 
ever, is to be made, on account of our ignorance of 
their languages ; on account of bad interpretation, 
and the unfavourable sentiments we may entertain 
from early prejudices, or from other causes, which 
are apt to influence our opinions and views. 

" As to the success which has attended the at- 
tempts to introduce Christianity among them, it is 
difficult to perceive that any material change has 
been worked among the tribes so remote. The 
French Missionaries were the most successful, par- 
ticularly with the Hurons, and many of the Indians 
fttill retain some of the signs and symbols of the 
Catholic religion. Silver crosses, delivered to them 
a century ago by Jesuit- priests, ai:e still preserved 
and worn, and they profess a great veneration for 
them. This religion, striking as it has always ap- 
peared to the illiterate and vulgar, by its splendid 
ceremonies and external signs, appears to have 
presented great attractions for the Indians. They 
do not appear, however, to retain any notions of the 
doctrines taught, and, so far as I have been able to 
learn, do not wish to be disturbed by the iutroduc- 
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tion of any religion, preferring, in their emphatic 
language, to follow the religion of their fathers."*" 

They do not observe any particular forms of 
worship, nor have they any priests, who regularly 
officiate as such. The jugglers of whom Mr. 
Schoolcraft speaks in the foregoing extract, have 
been considered as priests, by some travellers. 
The French Missionaries called them jongleurs: 
the English and Americans, jugglers, or conjurors ; 
the Indians, medicine men, Charlevoix and Hecke- 
welder concur with Mr. Schoolcraft in the cha- 
racter of them given by him. The influence which 
they acquire and exercise, over the credulous and 
ignorant minds of their red brethren, is unbounded. 
Man, in every grade of society, is addicted to 
superstition. Pew individuals, if any, of the hu- 
man race, are entirely exempt from its sway. But 
the mass of Indians push its follies to the most 
absurd excess, and the conjurors employ their in- 
fluence for purposes of the basest depravity. The 
savages beUeve, that these conjurors can iidGiict any 
disease or mischief at pleasure, on those who are 
obnoxious to them. 

" The Omawhaw chief. Blackbird," as we are in- 
formed by Major Long, " gained the reputation of 
the greatest of medicine men, and his medicine, 
which was no other than arsenic itself, that had 
been furnished bim by the villany of the traders, 
was secretly administered to his enemies or rivals. 
Many were the victims to his unprincipled ambition, 
and the nation stood in awe of him, as of the Su- 
preme Arbiter of their fate. 

" One inferior, but distinguished chief, called 
Little Bow, at length opposed his poller. This 

* Scboolcraft, pagt 88. 
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man was a warrior of high renown, and so popular 
in the nation, that he enjoyed the confidence and 
best wishes of the people, whilst his rival reigned 
in terror. Such an opponent could not be brooked, 
and^he Blackbird endeavoured to destroy him. 

" On one occasion, the Little Bow returned to 
his lodge after an absence of a few days on an ex- 
cursion. His virife placed before him his accus- 
tomed food ; but the wariness of the Indian cha- 
racter led him to observe some peculiarity in her 
behaviour, which assured him all was not right. 
He questioned her concerning the food he had set 
before him, when her countenance and her replies 
so much increased his suspicions, tibat he compelled 
her to eat the contents of the bowl, v She then 
confessed that the Blackbird had induced her to 
mingle with the food a portion of his terrible medi- 
cine, in order to destroy him. She fell a victim to 
the machination of the Blackbird, who was disap- 
pointed of his object."* 

Mr. Duchouquet, who is now at my side, was well 
acquainted with the Shawanese chief Tecumtbe, 
and his twin brother Elsquataway, the Prophet, and 
states a fact, in relafion to. these two celebrated In- 
dians, closely connected with my present subject. 
A malady, in many instances fatal, prevailed among 
the Shawanese at Greenville, the place where these 
brothers resided. The Prophet declared it had 
been revealed to him, by a dream, that two Indians, 
one of whom lived at Lewistown, more than fifty 
milefe from Greenville, and the other at Wapagh- 
konetta, about twenty miles from Greenville, by 
their power as witches, or sorcerers, connected 
with the evil spirit, had brought the fatal disease 
on the inhabitants of their village. Tecumthe, 

♦ Long's Jonrflal, pages 226, 7. 
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highly exasperated against the supposed murderers 
of his people, immediately proclaimed his resolu- 
tion to put them to death, if any of his friends 
would aid him in effecting that object. Blue-jacket, 
a distinguished chief and warrior, offered his assist- 
ance. They commenced their journey without de- 
lay, armed, Tecumthe with a tomahawk, and Blue- 
jacket with a sabre. They travelled, by a secret 
rout, through the woods, first to Lewistown, where 
they killed one of the men accused by the Prophet, 
and then to Wapaghkonetta, where Mr. Duchouquet 
lived, and where they killed the other. 

A strong suspicion, if not a presumption, arises 
from other circumstances in the conduct of the 
Prophet, that he was actuated by some detestable 
motive, when he selected these victims. In various 
instances, availing himself of that ascendancy which 
he had acquired over his ignorant and superstitious 
countrynjen, by impressing them with the persua- 
*sion, that he possessed supernatural powers, he in- 
duced wives and husbands to believe, that if they 
continued the matrimonial connection their fate in 
a future world would-be miserable. He managed 
to alarm them so completely, ttat in several cases^ 
known to Mr. Duchouquet, this pretended agent of 
the Good Spirit effected a separation between man 
and wife, when, not long afterwards, he conducted 
the women, thus divorced, to his oWn dwelling, and 
retained them as his wives ! 

The Indians make a distinction between their 
conjurors, or medicine-men, and those whom they 
regard as witches, or sorcerers. They believe that 
the first class derive all their skill and power from 
the Good Spirit ; and therefore the utmost respect 
and reverence are cherished for them : the latter 
class depends, according to the Indian creed, on the 
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«dd of Ae evil spirit, and are objects of the utmost 
horror. Those who are deemed guilty of prac- 
ti»iig their art, are subjected, without hesitation or 
mercy, to capital punishment. In such cases, sus- 
picion supplies the want of evidence, and a fictitious 
crime brings on the unfortunate victim d^ conse- 
quences of atrocious guilt. 

Mr. Duchouquet was an eye-witness to Ihe assas- 
sination of a young man, who had threatened^ by his 
skill in witchcraft, to destroy Black-hoof, the present 
principal chief of the Shawanese. It was, in fact, 
an execution, sanctioned by the deliberate decimc^ 
of the tribe, pronouncing sentence of death, after 
their manner, on a man who had daringly pro- 
claimed himself the agent of the evil spirit. My 
friend assures me, that in another instance, a squaw 
Vfas murdered by two of the Shawahese, because 
tfiey suspected she was a sorceress. They avowed 
the act and its motive. Both were approved by 
their red brethren. 

Mr. Moses Dawson, of the State of Ohio, h^s 
lately published his meipoirs of General Wn?. H. 
Harrison. He tells us, in this work,* ** that the 
Prophqt,t to get rid of those chiefs whom he 

* Page 82. 

tMr. Dawson, inthft work bare qdoted, aa js, that the propheti 
after tbe termipatioa of the last war wiih Grc^kt Bntaii^ received a 
pension from the Government of that country, and resided in Canada. 
About the first of October, lf^6, as I am informed by Mr. DncfaouqaeC, 
^ad by a letter of the Indian Agent, Mr. JoImi Jomiston, published ni 
the riqua Gazette, the Prophet and iiis nephew, Tecumthe's son, 
commenced their joorney, with a large band of their countrymen, for 
^ purpose of settling tbemif ehres beyond th» Mia^mpfi, Here fol- 
io^ ap extract firom the Agent's letter. 

^ I am at this moment employed in removing a considerable body of 
Indians irom Ohio to the west of the Missifsiopi river. The last pf 
them will leave here to-day. Among thenmnber is the noted l^awit- 
nese prophet Elsqnataway, or the opening of a door, or new way, \Hiere 
all may enter, «ii4 hts-nepfauBW Pnahetha, or, cnmcbing and watching 
his prey, the only snmving son of the celebrated chiefuin Tecomthe. 

T 
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thought inimical to his schemes, j)refeiTed an acctt» 
sation against the great chief of the Delaware na- 
tion, and three of his friends, for witchcraft ; and 
as conviction always followed accusation, for this 
crime, they were all brought to the stake, and suf- 
fered accordingly. 

'• The Pawnee Loups heretofore exhibited a sin- 
gular instance, among the American Aborigines, of 
a people, addicted to the inhuman, superstitious rite> 
01 making propitiatory offerings of human victims 
to Venus, the great star. The origin of this sangui- 
nary sacrifice is unknown : probably it existed pre- 
viously to their intercourse with the white traders. 
This solemn ceremony was performed annually, 
and immediately preceded their agricultural opera- 
tions ; for the success of which, it appears to have 
been instituted. A breach of this duty, the perform- 
ance of which they believed to be required by the 
Great Star, it was supposed, would be succeeded 
by the total failure of tneir crops of maize, beans, 
and pumpkins, and the consequent total privation of 
their vegetable food. 

*• To obviate a national calamity so formidable, 
any person was at liberty to offer up an individual, 
of either sex, that by his prowess in war, he had be- 
come possessed of. 

** The devoted individual was clothed m the gay- 
est and most costly attire; profiisely supplied with 
the choicest food ; and constantly attended by the 
magi, who anticipated all his wants ; cautiously'con- 
ceded from him the real object of their sedulous at- 
tentions, and endeavoured to preserve his mind in a 
state of cheerfulness, with a view of promoting obe- 
sity, and thereby rendering the sacrifice more ac- 
ceptable to their Ceres, 

•* When the victim was fhus sufficiently ^ttened 
for their purpose, a suitable day was appointed ifor 
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liie performance of the rite, that the whole nation 
might attend. 

. "The victim was bound to a cross, in presence 
of the assembled multitude ; when a solemn dance 
was performed, and after some other ceremonies, 
the warrior, whose prisoner he had been, cleaved his 
head with the tomahawk ; and his speedy death was 
ensured by numerous archers, who penetrated his 
body with their arrows. 

** A trader informed us, that the squaws cut pieces 
of flesh from the deceased, with wluch they greased 
their hoes ; but this was denied by another who had 
been present at one of these sacrifices. However 
this m^y be, the ceremony was believed to have call- 
ed down a blessing upon their labours of the field ; 
and they proceeded to planting without delay. . 

" The present mild and humane chief of the na- 
tion, Satelasha, or Knife-chief,^ had long regarded 
this sacrifice as an unnecessary, and cruel, exhibition 
of power, exercised upon unfortunate and defenoe- 
less individuals, whom they were bound to protect ; 
and he vainly endeavoured to abolish it by philan- 
thropic admonitions. 

** An letan woman, who was brought captive into 
the village, was doomed to the Great Star by the 
warrior, whose property she had become by the fate 
of war. She underwent the usual preparations, 
and, on the appointed day, was led to the cross, 
amidst a great concourse of people, as eager, per- 
haps, as their civilized fellow-men, to witness the 
horrors of an execution. The victim was bound to 
the cross with thongs of skin ; and the usual cere- 
monies being performed, her dread of a more terri- 
ble death was about to be terminated by the toma- 
hawk, and the arrow. At this critical juncture, Pe- 
talesharoo (son of the Knife-chief,) stepped forward 
VQio the s^ea, and in a hurried but firm manner, de- 
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blared dmt k wito kte &tfaep*s wish to abblMi &£$ 
dacrifice ; that for hhnself, he bad come before thetD» 
Sot (he purpose of laying dowii lus life up<)fn the spot* 
or of releaSmg'the tictiin. He then <nit the cords 
which bouBd her to the cross, carried ber swifitly 
flurctugh the eroM to a horse, wUch he presented to 
her ; and hilvijig mounted another himself, convey* 
ed her beyond the reach of immediate (hirsuit; 
when, after having supplied ber with food^ and ad- 
monishing ber to m^e the best of her way to her 
' own nation, Which was at the distuice of at least 
four hundred miles, he was constrained to return to 
his TSlage. The emancijpated ietim had, howerer, 
the good £9rtunet on her journey of tfve subsequent 
day, to meet with a war-party of- her own peJ^le^ 
by whcMn she was conveyed to her &mily in safety. 

•* This daring deed would, almom to a cCTtainty, 
have terminated in an unsuccess&l attempt under 
&e arm of any other wairior ; and Petalerimnio 
was, no doubt, indebted for this successful asd noble 
achievement^ to ^e distinguished renown which his 
feats of chivalry had already gained for him, and- 
whicb commanded the high res^iect of all his rival 
warriors. 

'' Notwithstanding the signal success of thb enterr 
prise, JEuiother display of the firmness and d^ermi- 
naticm of die young warrior was required, to abolish 
tWs saci^yfice, it is to be hoped, for ever. The suc- 
ceeding jq)rHig, a warrior, who had captured a fine 
Span^b boy, vowed to sacrifice him to the Qtreai 
Star, and iwjcordingly placed him under die <xtex>f 
the . magi for that purpose. 

" The Knif^^d^v learning the determteation of 
the Warrior* consulted With Ills son, rei^redtrng tbe 
best means of preventing a repetitkm or the honi- 
bie ceremony. * I vdll rescue &e boy,' said PdUi- 
led>aroo> * as a waitknr 4sftiouid, by foi^;;' loit die 
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Kmfe-chief, unwilling that his son should again ex- 

rs himself to a danger so imminent, as that which 
had once encountered, in. this cause, hoped to 
compel the warrior to exchange bis victim for a 
lai^e quantity of merchandise, which he would en- 
deavour to obtain with that view. Foptbis purpose,, 
be repaired to Mr. Pappan, who happened to be in 
the vUlage for the purposes of trade, and communi* 
cated to him his intentions. Mr. Pappan generously 
contributed a considerable quantity of merchandise, 
and much was added by himself, by Pelalesharoo,^ 
and other Indians. 

'' All this treasure was laid in a heap tc^etber, ist 
the lodge of the Knife-chief, who, thereupon, sum* 
moned the warrior before him. Tbe chief armed 
himself with his war-club, and explained the object 
of his call, commanding the warrior to accept the 
merchandise and give up the boy, or prepare lor in* 
stant death. The warrior refused, and the chief 
waived his club in tbe air* towards tbe warrior. 
* Strike,' said Petalesharoo, who stood near, to 
support his father, * I will meet the vengeance of 
his friends.' But ihe more prudent and poUtic chief, 
added a few more articles to the mass of merchan- 
dise, in order to give tbe warrior another opportu- 
nity of acquiescing, without forfeiting his word. 

" This expedient succeeded; the goods were re- 
luctantly accepted, and the boy was liberated, and 
was subsequently conducted to St. Louis by the 
traders. The inerchandise was sacrificed in the 
place of die boy; the cloth was cut in shreds, and 
suspended on.poles,^at the place of sacrifice ; and 
many of the valuables were consumed by fire. It 
is not expected that another attempt will be made to 
immolate a human victim, during me life of Petales- 
ttaroo, or of his benign father." — Lang's Jmmai^ . 

T8 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MfttUl, i3fr Killhttenoefl^ who Inhabit thi^ coufitry te 
A^Mi^weste^ parts <rf Am^€», ^'The toieml 
rites begin, like aU other solemn •ceremonials, yvish 
amokmg, and Irre eonduded by n f^gt. IDhe body 
is^^essed In'tiie best habilknents possefiAsed hy die 
deceased, or bis relations, asid islfaeti deposited in a 
grave, llnled wilh bra^ndies. Some d^^me^e utensils 
aa'e f^aced cfn il, ^nd a kind t>f canopy is erected 
o^er %. Doring this ecrremony, great Uffiientetions^ 
are ^fiiade ; and ff Ihe departed person is vety much 
regretted, ^e fiearest relations cut off ^their hBir,: 
l^eroe the fleshy parte of their thighs and arms wifli 
aitows, knives, Lc, (and blacken their &ceB iiritb 
charcoal. If they have dl^f^ngiHshed themscflves in 
wasr, they ctre «(d«»etilG&es laid on a kind 6f ses^ld* 
iBg ; ^ind I have been Infermed, that women, as in ^e 
East, have been known toiiacrifice t^ms^ves to the 
maaiestjf thieir bu^ands. The whole of die pro- 
perty belonging to (he <leoeased person is^i^oyad ; 
and the relaiions 4ake, 4r exchange for ibe wealing 

f^parel, toy rags diat \^1 cover ^ek nakedness, 
he feast be^wed ^n ^ jo^ceasion, Wli^h is, e^ «t 
least Used to be, repeated ^annually. Is aecf(»Bpa^ied 
with eulo^ms on the deceased, and w^fliout any 
adts^ fi^eity. On ^e^cwnab ai« cso^ved, or plant- 
ed, ^e syn^bols ^ his tribe, Which are ts^n AtNa 
the dMferalt aAknals-of fte^coantry." The same 
traveller tells us, that those Chepewyans,Hor CU^^-^ 
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lerays, ^vtoti bib tisittd, ^ do not buiy their dead, 
bee«u»e ibeyififanbU ^sux^ high tatitndes, that the 
jgpmiidtimm^vmu; hiitit]Bwdlktiowii,&atii^eii 
Aey are in the woods, they cover their dead wi(h> 
^^eies.** Ijewis and Clarke on several occasions, 
Idl iw, (bBl il is customary among the Indna», to 
express grief lor (he death of rdbtaons, by some 
corporeal siiferlng; such as catting bff the joiatB of 
dieir fingers, and piercmg their bodies wiUi tdiarp 
insdruments. These geattemen thus describe a vault, 
or place of dcqpostle lor the dead. '* Itis a buHding 
about: fflxty fe^ long, asid twelve ieet wide* and is 
formed by placing in the ground,, poles, or forks, six 
feet high, across whk^b^.a long pote is extended the 
virhole length of the structure. Against this ridge- 
pole, are p^ced broad boards, and pieces of canoes, 
in a slanting direction, so as to form a shed. It 
stands east and west, iand neither o£ the extremities 
are <do6ed. On entering the western end, we ob> 
served a number of bodies wrapped carefully in 
leather robes, and arranged in rows on boards, which 
were then covered wkh a mat. This was the part 
destmed for &ose who had recently died: a httle 
ferth^ on, the bones half decayed, were scattered 
abot^ ; and in the centre of the buildii^, was a large 
pile of them heaped promiscuously on each oth^. 
At the eastern extremity was a xnat, on which twenty- 
one skulls were placed in a circular form ; the mode 
of interment being* first to wrap the body in robes, 
and as it decays, the bones are thrown into the heap, 
and the skulls placed together. From the different 
boards and ^ces of canoes which fonn the vault, 
were suspended, on the inside, fisMng-nets, bknkets, 
wooden bowls, rpbes, skins, trenchers, and trinkets 
of various kinds, obviously intended as offerings of 
affection, to deceased relatives. On the outside of 
the vault, were the sk^etons of several horses, and 
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great quantities of bones in the neighbonrbood^ 
wbich induced us to believe that these animals were 
most probably sacrificed at the funeral rites, of their 
masters.'** 

Another burying place was visited by the same 
gentlemen. ** It consists of eight vaults made of 
pine or cedar boards closely^ connected, about eight 
feet square and six in height : the top secured and 
covered with wide boards sloping a little, so as to 
convey off the rain. The direction of all of them 
is east and west, the door being on the eastern side 
and partially stopped with wide boards, decorated 
with rude pictures of men and animals. On enter- 
ing we found in some of them four bodies, carefully 
wrapped io skins tied with cords of grass and bark, 
lying on a mat in a direction east and west. The 
other vaults contained only bones, which were in 
some of them pile(i to the height of four feet. " On 
the tops of the vaults and on poles attached to them, 
bung brass kettles and frying-pans with holes ia 
their bottoms, baskets, bowls, sea-shells, skins, 
{Meces of cloth, hair, bags of trinkets and small 
bones, the offerings of friendship or affection, which 
have been saved by a pious veneration from the fe- 
rocity of war, or the more dangerous temptations 
of individual gain. The whole of the walls as well^ 
as the door, were decorated with strange figures, 
cut and painted on them ; and besides these, were 
several wooden images of men, someofihem so old' 
and decayed as to have almost lost their shape^ 
which were all placed s^nst the sides of the vaults.. 
These images, as well as those in the houses we 
have lately seen, do not appear to be at all the ob- 
jects of adoration : in tins place they were most 
probably intended as resemblances of those whose 

♦ JUeww wid Clwkc, p. 6t 
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iecewe tbey indicate; tad when we obsenre them 
in hou0efe^ they t)€cupy the sioirt oonspioiious pmrt ; 
but mre treated more like ornaments, than o^ects 
of worship. Neat the vaults which are standilig; 
are the remams of others on the ground, totted and 
covered with moss : and as they are formed of the 
most dtiraJ:rie pine and cedar timber, there is every 
a{^aranoe, that for a very long series of years, this 
retired spot has been the depository of the Indians 
i^ar this place. 

*< The Chinnooks, Clatsops, (on the Columbia,) 
and most of the adjoinkig nations, dispose of their 
dead in eanoes« For this purpose a scaffold is 
erected, by fixing perpendicularly in the ground 
four long pieces of split timber. These are placed 
two by two, just wide enough apart to admit the 
canoe, and long enou^ to support its extremities. 
The boards are connected by a bar of wood, run 
through them at the height of six feet, on which is 
placed a smidl canoe containing the body of the de- 
ceased, carefully wrapped in a robe of dressed skins, 
vn^ a paddte and some artidra belonging to the 
deceased, by his ^de. Over this canoe is placed 
one of a larger rize, reversed, with its gunwak rest* 
ing on the cross-bars, so as to cover the body com- 
pletely* One or more large mats of rushes, or 
flags, are then rolled round the canoes and the whole 
secured by cords, usually made of the bark of the 
white cedlir. On these ctoss-bars are hung differ- 
ent articles of cJothiag, or culinary utensils. The 
Boethod practised by the Kilkmacks, differs some-? 
what from this: the body being deposited in an ob- 
long box of plank, which, with the paddle and other 
tiit!icles,is placfed iti a canoe testingcn the ground.*** 

They practise other modes ^ depositing dieit 

*■ Lewlf and Olaike, toL H. p. ISO. 
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dead, among the various tribes, but so little difierent 
from those which have been described, that it is 
unnecessary to occupy more time ' with them.*' 

Those whose curiosity impels them farther, may be 
gratified, by resorting to Schoolcraft's Joumaly^ and 
to Heckewelder's History of Indian Nations. In this 
last-mentioned work, commencing at the 262d page^ 
is a minute account of an Indian funeral, so long 
that my limits will not permit me to transcribe it. 

" Mourning over the corpse is a ceremony that 
cannot be dispensed with. When the heirs of the 
deceased cannot afford to hire female mourners, the 
duty is performed by their own immediate relations 
and friend8."t Their lamentations are loudly con- 
tinued for several successive weeks. It is the usage 
of many tribes to make a hole in the top of the cof- 
fin or box, which contains the dead body, to facili- 
tate the entrance and exit of the spirit. 

^< After the death of a husband;^ his widow scarifies 
herself, rubs her person with clay,, and beconiCS 
negligent of her dress until the expiration of a year. 
The husband does not weep for his wife, because, 
according to the savages, tears do not become men r 
but {his is not general among all nations. The 
women weep for their husbands a year : they call 
him without ceasing, and fill their village with )cries 
and lamentations, especially at the rising and setting 
of the sun, at noon, and in some places when they, 
go to work, and when they return. Mothers do 
much the same for their children. The chiefe 
motirh only six months, and may afterwards marry 
again."t 

* M'KeDzie telli m, that f ome Indigiif bam their dead. Long'S' 
Jfonrnal, page 222, 
t Heckewelder'8 History of Indian Natiom, p. STQ. 
tCharleroiz, p. 277. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OF THEIR ELOQUENCE. 

On this subject -I am not prepared or disposed to 
dilate, having never personally witnessed any effort 
of Indian oratory, and possessing not the slightest 
knowledge of any of their idioms. The specimens 
which have come under my eye, from the report of 
others, leave some doubt on my mind, whether a 
greater degree of talent has not been attributed to 
these children of nature, by some of their eulogists, 
than fairly comes to their share. It is not easy to 
form a satisfactory opinion of productions delivered 
in a langualge which we do not understand. When 
they are translated into our own, much of their 
character will depend on the accuracy and elegance 
of their translation. Every man, in the slightest 
degree conversant with such subjects, distinctly 
knows, that there are peculiarities in every lan- 
guage, certain modes of expression, and even of 
thought, which cannot, with precision, be trans- 
ferred to another. The task of translation,, to be 
well executed, requires a perfect intimacy both with 
the original tongue, and with that in which the same 
ideas are to be expressed. Taste and abilities are 
also indispensable requisites. As far as ipy infor- 
mation extends, it may be questioned whether there 
ever was one of our Indian interpreters capable of 
performing such a service with exactness : and ele^ 
gance is certainly beyond their powers. Yet we 
have seen some Indian speeches in perfectly good, 
and even elegant English. Tbey must have been 
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but ordinary performances as rendered by tbe illite«- 
rate interpreters ; men who have spent most of tbeur 
time among the red people, and who never were 
proficients in our language. How have these 
speeches acquired the polish by. which some of 
them are distii^uished 1 I can oonoeive but one re- 
ply to this inquiry. The interpreters supply what^ 
diey say, is the sirihntance of an In^n speech. 
Some man of taste and talent modifies it, as to stylei 
composition, and, perhaps, even as totbcHtigii^ Is 
it not difficult, then, to determine, whether its ni^ts 
are truly im)Tutable to the unkttsfed orator who 
delivered, or to the scholar who translated it? A 
decision perfectly satisfactory can only be formed 
by those who are well versed in the original lan- 
guage, and have heard or seen the speech in thai 
original. There are few, if any, of our literati, who 
are such accomplished Indian lin^ists as to he car 
pable of turning a Shawanese or Omawhaw para- 
graph, with accuracy, into our language. I am, 
therefore, at a loss to decide for myself, how for I 
shall go in estimating the powers of savage oratory. 
Logan's speech, so much the subject of animadver- 
sion, is a fine burst of feeling. Its pathos and con- 
ciseness lead to the persuasion that it is substan- 
tially genuine, because no mental culture, no talent, 
are indispensable requisites to the expression of the 
strong emotions of the heart. Yet, is it certsun, 
that the afiUcted chief poured forth his feelings in 
words of the very import attributed to him by the 
first publisher of this celebrated speech ? Or, is it 
uncertain, whether w^ are indebted to Col. Gibson, 
or to Mr. Jefierson, for most of its excellence ? 

It is observable, that a difierence of opinion pre- 
vails tunong thosfe who are eminently qualified to 
judge on such subjects with respect to the powers 
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o^ eloquence displayed by tbe vamoug tribed. Mn 
De Witt Glmtoa thinks, that the talent for elo» 
quence is Hmited to a single nation of IncEang. 
Other well-informed gentlemen ascribe it to indi*' 
Yiduals of many nations. The bold, independent 
mind of the Indian, in moet of Ae tribes, dieposes 
and enables him to bring all its powers into action. 
If he possesses any talent 4cft arstory^ ncrthing will 
restrain him in its exeitise. No doidtrts of his own 
competency, no fears of criticiiNn, operate upon 
him. Many indiriduab of them possess native 
Tigoar of intellect, and diqphy considerable shrewd- 
ness and si^city. The figimes of speech which 
they employ are frequency strikMg, and diey are 
firach indebted to them for any character wfcndi 
they hare acquired as orators. I cannot, howeirer, 
help suspecting, that a higher raidc is assigned to 
their eloquence, by its admirers, than would foe ad** 
mitted, was not the recoUection always present to 
our minds, that they are destitute of mental cul- 
ture. Large allowance is certainly due to this con- 
sideration. Yet, if the high enconuum^ which arc 
sometimes pronounced on their eloquence, be just, 
they lead to the conclusion, that this tdent, like that 
for poetry, is the ^ of nature, and does not resuk 
from the enlai^eraent of our Acuities foy education, 
and the attainments of literature. These, however, 
are the only resources from which the orator of 
civilized life is formed. 

A quotation or two, from the intelligent and ju<* 
dicious Mr. Schoolcraft, will explam the opinion 
which he adopted of Indian eloquence, from those 
specimens which he witnessed in person. 

*<* A council was held with the Sandy Lake In- 

* Sokoo)enft*t Jomiud, p. 2S4. 
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dians, &t their own solicitation, and several speeches 
addressed to Oovemor Cass, as the representative 
of the President of the United States, of whom 
they speak as their < Great Father/ These 
speeches, as they have been interpreted to- us, do 
not possess the characteristic eloquence of Indian 
oratory, although apparently delivered by the In- 
dians in a very impassioned and animated manner. 
But it appears, at least in these instances, that they 
* do not suit the action to the word, and the word to 
the action ;' as what we have supposed to be the 
most impassioned eloquence, when heard in the In- 
dian tongue, has turned out, when translated, to be 
a tissue of common-place ideas, without passion, 
eloquence, or figures.'* The copy of this speech, 
which is given l:^ Mr. Schoolcran, justifies his re- 
marks. The same gentleman, on a subsequent oc- 
casion, repeats, in substance, the speech of another 
Indian, and proceeds to observe, ^^He spoke with 
deliberation, and without that wild gesticuUuion 
tohich is common among savages. Two or three 
others afterwards spoke, but I was not struck with 
any expressions of much point. They repeated 
several things that had before been said, and deli- 
vered pacific sentiments in the most furious manner.^^^ 
Many of the Indian speeches which I have seen, 
embrace the same topics, and in that kind of lan- 
guage which is employed by bold be^ars. They 
contain complaints of their poverty, and are replete 
with fulsome flattery to the whites, and almost uni- 
formly conclude with one expression, " I have no 
more to say.'* I will lay before my readers some 
of the best productions of their eloquence which I 
have been able to obtain. I have never read any 
equal to that delivered by Weatherford, when he 
surrendered himself to General Jackson. But it is 

* Schooldraft, p. S19. 
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to be remembered, that Weatherford is a well-edu- 
cated half-breed, who has enjoyed the benefits of 
classical instruction at one of our colleges, and 
speaks our language with fluency and eloquence. 
His speech is not a translation, but is given in his 
own words. 

Weatherford was a chief of the Creek Nation, 
who had commanded a body of warriors when they 
attacked the American garrison at Fort Mimms. 
The number of troops to whom the defence of this 
fort had been committed, was utterly unequal to the 
resistance of the overwhelming- force led by Wea- 
therford. He therefore succeeded in carrying the 
works, within which were about one hundred and 
fifty women and children, all of whom were butch- 
ered, without mercy. General Jackson had sub- 
dued the Creeks in several battles, and they began 
to supplicate peace. Many of the chiefe repaired 
to the General with professions of friendship. 
These he distrusted, and required them, as a proof 
of their sincerity, *" to bring Weatherford to his 
camp, confined, that he might be dealt with as he 
deserved. He was one of the first chiefs of the 
nation, and had been a principal actor in the butch- 
ery of Fort Mimms. Justice well demanded re- 
taliation against him. Learning from the chiefs 
what had been required of them by Jackson, he 
was prevailed upon, as perhaps the safest course, to 
proceed to his camp, and make a voluntary surren- 
der of himself. Having reached it without being 
known, and obtained admission to the general's 
quarters, he fearlessly stood in his presence, and 
told him he was Weatherford, the chief who had 
commanded at Fort Mimms, and that, desiring 

* Eaton's Life of General Jackson, p. 176. 
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peStce for himself and for his people, he had come 
to ask it Somewhat surprised that one who so 
richly merited punishment should so sternly demand 
the protection extended to others, Jackson replied 
to him, that he was astonished he should venture to 
appear in his presence ; that he was not ignorant 
of his having been at Fort Mirams, nor of his in- 
human conduct there, for which he well deserved 
to die. ' I had directed,' continued he, * that you 
should, be brought to me confined : and bad you 
appeared in this way, I should have known how to 
have treated you.' Weatherford replied, < I am in 
your power— do with me as you please. I am a 
soldier. I have done the white people aU the harm 
I could; 1 have fought them, and fought them 
bravely : if I had an army, I would yet fig^t, and 
contend to the last ; but I have none : my people 
are all gone. I can now do no more than weep 
over the misfortunes of my nation.' Pleased at 
the firm and h^b-toned manner of this child of 
the forest, Jackson informed him that h6 did not 
soKcit him to lay down his arnus, or to become 
peaceable. ^ The terms on which your natioxL can 
be saved, and peace restored^ have already been 
disclosed : in this way, and none other, can you ob- 
tain safety. If, however, he desired still to continue 
the war, and felt himself prepared to meet the con- 
sequences, although he was then completely in his 
power, no advantage should be taken of that cir- 
cumstance ; that he was at perfect liberty to retire, 
and unite himself with the war party ; but when 
taken, he should know how to treat him, for then 
his life should pay the forfeit of his crimes; if this 
were not desired, he might remain where he was, 
and shouW be protected.' 
" Nothing dismayed, Weatherford answered, that 
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He desired peace, that his nation might, in some 
measure, be relieved from their sufferings ; that in- 
dependent of other misfortunes growing out of a 
state of war, their cattle and gram were all wasted 
and destroyed, and their women and children left 
destitute of provisions. *But,' continued he, *I 
may be well addressed in such language now. 
There was a time when I had a choice, and could 
have answered you : I have none now — even hope 
has ended. Once I could animate my warriors to 
battle : but I cannot animate the dead. My war- 
riors can no longer hear my voice : their bones are 
at Talladega, Tallushatchee, Emuckfaw, and To- 
hopeka. I have not surrendered myself thought- 
lessly. Whilst there was chance of success, I never 
left my post, nor supplicated peace. But my peo- 
ple are gone, and I now ask it for my nation, and 
for myself. On the miseries and misfortunes 
brought upon my country, I . look back with the 
deepest sorrow, and wish to avert still greater ca- 
lamities. If I had been left to contend with the 
Georgia army, I would have raised my com on one 
bank of the river, and fought them on the other ; 
but your people have destroyed my nation. You 
are a brave man : I rely upon your generosity. 
You will exact no terms of a conquered people but 
such as they should accede to : whatever they may 
be, it would now be folly to oppose. If they arc 
opposed, you shall find me among the sternest en- 
forcers of obedience. Those who still hold out, 
can be influenced only by a mean spirit of revenge ; 
and to these they must not, and shall not sacrifice 
the last remnant of their coimtry. You have told 
our nation where we might go, and be safe. This 
is good talk, and they ought to listen to it. They 
shall listen to it.' " 

U8 
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SPEECH OF BLACK THUNDER.^ 

" My father, 

«* Restrain your feeKngs, and hear calmly what I 
shall say. I shall tell it to you plainly. I shall not 
speak with fear and trembfing. I feel no fear — I 
have no cause to fear. I have never injured you : 
and innocence can feel no fear. I turn to all : red 
skins and white skins, and challenge an accusation 
against me. 

" My father — I don't understand well how things 
are working. I have been just set at liberty — am 
I again to be plunged into bond^e 1 I know not 
how or where to turn my head : Frowns are on all 
sides. I have never forgot what my great father 
told me. No man has been able to change me. 
You may, perhaps, my father, be ignorant of what 
1 tell you ; but it is a truth which 1 call heaven and 
earth to witness ; a fact that can be easily proved ; 
that I have been assailed in every possible way that 
pride, fear, interest, or feeling could touch me. I 
have been pushed to the last to keep up the toma- 
hawk against you ; but all in vain. I never could 
be made to feel that you were mine enemy. If 
this be the conduct of an enemy, 1 shall never 
be your friend. ^ 

" You are acquainted, my father, with my removal 
above Prairie Du Chien. I went and formed a 

* It will be recoUected that Bla«k Thnnder, a Fox chief, has ever 
maintained a friendly disposition towards the United States. Although 
frem the eoBduct of the Sac* and Foxes, snspidons may have alighted 
upon him. yet no evidence of hostility has yet been discovered or 
manifested. His conduct seems to liave been decided and uiadform. 
0» the 30th Jdy, 1815, Hie commissioners who were sent to treat 
for peace, met some Fox Indians in the council aibour at Portage, 
and were firat addressed by one of a different tribe. He is 
Mui to bate trembled like an aspen lea^ prodoced, nodoobt, from 
consdottsnen of goilt j scarcely being able to articulate. When he 
had finished, the Black Thunder rose, and with a firm and manly 
dknity, delivered the following speech. It was addraued to Governor 
Clark, as the organ of the eommiMkiiien. 
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settlement and called my warriorfl aromid^me. We 
counselled and took our determination, from which 
we never departed ; we smoked, and resolved to 
make common cause with the tFnited States. I 
sent you the pipe. I took great pains in sending it ; 
that the Indians of the Mississippi might not know 
what was doing, I sent it by the Missouri. It resem- 
bled this, my father. You received it ; my determi- 
nation was then taken. I told you that we were 
ready to make war, that your enemies should be our 
enemies, and waited only for the Signal. If doing all 
this is to manifest hostile dispositions, I do not know 
how td be friendly. These things I tell you, my 
father, because it is a truth, a melancholy truth, 
that the good things which men do are often buried 
in the ground and forgot, while their evil deeds are 
stripped naked and proclaimed to the world. 

" My father — ^When 1 came, it was simply to hear 
what you had to say to me. I little thbught that I 
should have to defend myself. If I had been your 
enemy I should doubtless have taken some caution. 
1 would have come with my excuses all prepared. 
But having ever held you by the hand, I have no 
excuses to offer. I consider myself, and wish to 
be considered in the same condition as before the 
war. If I had fought against you, my father, J 
would have told it to you, as those of my nation 
who have will be compelled to do when they come : 
It will be for them to make their own defence in 
the best way. I have nothing to say but for myself 
and tribe. 

" My father — As to what has, or may be done, in 
council here, I have nothing to say. It is simply 
to repeat what I said to my great father, the Presi- 
dent of the United States ; you heard it, and no 
doubt remember it. It is simply to say, that my 
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lands can never be surrendered. I was cheated, 
basely cheated, in the contract ; while I live they 
shall never be surrendered. 

" My father — I call heaven and earth to witness, 
and smoke the pipe, in evidence of the truth iand 
sincerity of what I have said. I remember the 
sentiments my great father expressed towards me. 
I hope he and you still cherish the same. If you 
do, I hope you will receive the pipe. My only de- 
sire is to smoke it with you, to grasp your sacred 
hand, and claim the protection of the United States 
for myself and tribe. I hope as the pipe touches 
your lips it will operate as a blessing on all my 
tribe ; that the smoke will rise like a cloud, and 
as it passes away will carry with it all the animosities 
that have arisen between us.'* 

SPEECH OF THE BIG ELK."^ 

"Do not grieve. Misfortunes will happen to 
the best and wisest men. Death will come, and 
always comes out of season. It is the command of 
the Great Spirit, and all nations and people must 
obey. What is past and cannot be prevented, 
should not be grieved for. Be not discouraged or 
displeased then, that in visiting your father here, 
you have lost your chief. A misfortune of this 
kind may never again befall you ; but this would 
have attended you, perhaps, at your own village. 
Five times have I visited this land and nevet* return- 
ed with sorrow or pain. Misfortunes do not rise 

'I' On the night of the I4th July, 1815, the Black Buffido, principal 
chief of the Teton tribe of Indians, departed this life at Portage De 
Sionz. The succeeding day he was solemnly interred with the honours 
of war. Robert Wash, Esq., secretary to the commissioners who had 
been sent to treat with them, has furnished the following speech, de- 
livered orer the grave by the Big Elk, Mahah chief. It is pathetic 
and filled with energy, and if literally given. 
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alone in our path : they grow every where. (Ad- 
dressing himself to Gov. Edwards and Col. Miller,) 
What a misfortune to me, that 1 could not have 
died this day, instead of the chief that lies before 
us. The trifling loss my nation would ' have sus- 
tained in my death, would have been doubly paid 
for by the honours of my burial. They would 
have wiped off every thing like regret. Instead of 
bemg covered with the cloud of sorrow, my war- 
riors would have felt the sunshine of joy in their 
hearts. To me it would have been a most glorious 
occurrence. Hereafter, when I die at home, in- 
stead of a noble grave and a grand procession, the 
rolling music, and the thundering cannon, with a 
white flag waving at my head, 1 shall be wrapt in a 
robe, (an old robe perhaps) and hoisted on a slen- 
der scaffold to the whistling winds, soon to be blown 
to ecuth ; my flesh to be devoured by wolves^ and 
my bones rattled on the plains' by the wUd beasts. 
(AddressiE^ himself to Col. Miller,) Chief of the 
warrioirs — ^your labours have not been in vain, your 
attenticm shall not be forgotten. My nation shall 
know the respect that is paid over the dead. When 
I return I wiU echo the sound of your guns.^' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

An article was published in the North Ameri- 
can Review, for January, 1826, comprehending 
some general and excellent remarks on the Ameri- 
can Aborigines, and very judicious strictures on 
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certain productions wluch had then recently issued 
from the press. It is said that Grovernor Cass, of 
the Michigan Territory, is the author ; and there 
are strong internal evidences in this very ahle, but 
short treatise, that such is the fact. Whoever may 
have been the writer, it is to be regretted that he 
did not take a wider range, and present his country- 
men with those enlarged views of Indian character, 
which, without question, he is capable of exhibit- 
ing. It is probable that this gentleman is compe- 
tent to spread before us as great a mass of interest- 
ing information, with respect to the Indians in 
every quarter of our continent, as any individual 
within the United States. The governor has ex- 
plored great tracts inhabited by them, and has been 
long conversant with their usages. His talents are 
of a high order, and he is exempt from those pre- 
judices which have too frequently given an incor- 
rect colouring to the portraits of missionaries and 
others, who have been animated by their spirit. 
But I cannot spare time for digressions. My ob- 
ject, in this chapter is, to supply some omissions in 
those which precede ; while I do not desire to be 
understood as assuming on myself more than was 
promised at the commencement of my undertaking 
— a mere outline of those features which I have 
endeavoured to sketch of the red people, and by 
which, principally, they are distinguished from the 
whites. 

The Totem is a remarkable peculiarity preserved 
by some of the tribes. I cannot determine whether 
they all have it. But certainly many have borne it 
ever since they were known to Europeans, and 
their descendants. " The Totem is the armorial 
badge, or bearing, of each tribe, into which the 
various nations are divided. It is the representa- 
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tion of the animal from which the tribe is named. 
It is one of the most important in aboriginal polity, 
and its whole developement would lead to new 
views and opinions. Its operation is felt in religious 
ceremonies, in the laws regulating marriages, and 
in the succession and election of civil, or as they 
are called, Yillage Chiefs. If one of the tribes has 
a right to furnish the chief, the others have a right 
to elect him. 

"The tribes are named from the eagle, the 
hawk, the beaver, the buffalo, and from * all the 
beasts of the field, the fowls of the air,' and the 
fishes of the rivers and lakes. The succession of 
the tribes is in the female line, and the figure of the 
sacred animal is the Totem, which every individual 
of the tribe affixes, whenever his mark is necessary, 
or whenever he wishes to leave a memorial of him- 
self. This beloved symbol adheres to him in death, 
and is painted on the post which marks his 
grave."* 

Heckewelder says, " The Indians consider the 
earth as their universal mother. They believe that 
they were created within its bosom, where, for a 
long time, they had their abode before they came 
to hve on its surface. They say that the great, 
good, and all powerful Spirit, when he created 
them, undoubtedly meant, at a proper time, to put 
them in the enjoyment of all the good things which 
he had prepared for them upon the earth : but he 
wisely ordained that their first stage of existence 
should be within it, as the infant is formed, and 
takes its first growth, in the womb of its natural 
mothcL 

" The Indian mytholo^ts are not agreed as to 

I'Nortk American ReTiew, for Jaanairj, 1826, p^;e 6S. The 
repnted Mithor GK>Tenior Cast, 
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the fonn tinder which they existed, wWk in the 
bowels of the earth. Some assert that they lived 
there in the human shape, while others, with greater 
c(Hi8istency, contend that their existence was in the 
form of certain terrestrial animals, such as the 
ground-hog, the rabbit, and the tortoise. This was 
their state of preparation until they were permitted 
to come out and take their station on this island a3 
the lords of the rest of the creation. They call the 
American continent an island, bdieving that it i^ 
entirely surrounded by water."* 

They evmce extreme respect for aged persons, 
so long as they can derive advantage fhnn thek- 
experience and advice. But it is the custom of 
many tribes, when individuals of either sex become 
burdensome and helpless, to expose them in situa- 
tions destitute of every chance long to survive. 
They then leave them to perish after the tempo- 
rary supply of food is exhausted with which they 
are furnished when abandoned, f McKen2ie says 
he has seen one or more instances of extreme kind- 
ness and assiduity to such as were in the last stage 
of decrepitude and imbecility, among the norA- 
westem Indians. 

An inordinate fondness of spirituous liquors 
prevails with most of them. Some exceptions, 
however, are found. This propensity is of mis- 
chievous consequence, resulting from the effect of 
intoxication on men accustomed to impose no 
restraint on their passions, even when exempt from 
the influence of this high artificial stimulus.—* 
But its pernicious e^cts on tiieir constitutions, in 
abridging the term of their existence, and diminish- 
ing their numbers, have, probably, been exaggerated. 

* Heekewelder's Historj of laduA JbtiODi, page t4I. 
t Lod;, and Lewis and Clark. 
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¥hey cannot obtsun so frequent and t^cgtilar access 
to this source of intemperance as will place it in 
their power to indulge the inclination for it very 
often, or for a long continuance. Charlevoix telte 
us of an Indian, from whom somebody inquired, 
^ of what he supposed brandy was made V^ " Cer- 
tainly of hearts and tongues,*^ was the reply, "for 
when I drink it 1 have courage to fight the evil 
spirit, and I talk to admiration !'* After General 
Wayne had vanquished the Northern Indians, at the 
Itipids of the Miami, in August; 1796, the chiefs, 
during the treaty which followed, were invited to 
dine with the general. To them, drinking was 
infinitely the most pleasant part of the entertain- 
ment. The White Pigeon, a Potawatamie chief, 
when called on for a toast, rose and said, " I will 
give you the Great Spirit, and I am much obliged 
to him for putting so mucl\ sense into that man's 
head who first made rum !"* 

The hospitality of the Indians is a subject of 
frequent and warm panegyric. . It is one of the 
few virtues, perhaps the single virtue, which they 
owe to their state of Society/ The hunter or the 
warrior returns from the perils and fatigues of a 
long excarsion. He is oppressed with hunger, which 
compels him to halt at the first lodge where he 
arrives. Its tenant, knowing that he and his guest 
may change circumstances the next day, or at some 
^bsequent time, renders him every kind attention, 
and supplies his necessities as far as he is able. 
He cannot forget that if he should refuse hospita^ 
lity and refreshment to one whose situation he him- 
self is often compelled to experience, and from 
whom he may soon be under the necessity of askin|r 

* Dawioa's Life of Cksena Harrifob. 

w 
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a little food, he will, probably, incur a bitter retalia« 
tion. Policy, therefore, dictates the exercise of a 
quality which seems to be at variance with most of 
the traits in the savage character. The missionary 
Heckewelder, in Ms '* Narrative of the Mbrion of 
the United Brethren, among the Delaware and 
Mohegan Indians," (page 185,) has, in some degree, 
explained this subject. '< When small parties pass- 
ed by" the settlement of Christian Indians on the 
Muskingum, " they always caused more disturb- 
ance than large bodies. The former being inso- 
lent, and bent on mischief, if not immediately served 
with a dish of victtLals, wofdd cut down com as they pass- 
ed the fields^ and shoot liogs by the way." And again, 
at the 163d page of the same work, he says, " It is 
a settled point with li^dian wairiors, that where beg- 
ging, or asking for provisions is not complied with, 
or is refused to them, they make free to take ; and 
where they do take, they destroy purposely , because 
the person who refuses to give them provisions, 
appears in their eyes devoid of hospitality, and con- 
sequently, devoid of feeling ; an inhuman being." 

According to this authority, good feeling and 
kindness of heart, are not the only sources of Indian 
hospitality ; but, fear of that vindictive spirit which 
dwells hi all their breasts, has at least some influence 
in disposing them to share their scanty stores with 
the stranger. 

They are greatly addicted to the habit of smoking. 
The pipe is, with them, a symbol of amity ; and, to 
smoke with a stranger, is a solemn pledge of friend- 
ship, which they never violate. '* When they smoke, 
the first puff is upwsa*d, intended for the Great Spi- 
rit, as an act of homage to him ; the next is to their 
mother earth, whence they derive their corn, and 
other sustenance ; the third is horizontal, expressivf. 
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^f. their good-wni"* to those around them. The 
smoke is on some occasions directed towards the 
cardinal points of the compass, in succession : but 
I have not been able to ascertaki wtiat idea they de- 
sign to convey by that act. On their high days of 
ceremony, feasting, and council, the pipe is not per- 
mitted to touch the ground, but is carefully laid in 
forks, stuck up for that purpose. ** Its bowl is or- 
namented with carved work, and surmounted with 
a comb. The stem is highly adorned with porcu- 
pine quills, of various colours, neatly braided in 
bands, and chequer-work, with the exception of a 
small part on each end, which is left to be painted 
over with green, or blue. Stems of this kind are 
appropriated to the chiefs ; are carefully laid aside 
for grand occasions, and are presented to the agents of 
government, as tokens of their sincerity, at all pub- 
lic conferences. There is another kind of stem 
which is peculiar to the common warriors; or sol- 
' diers, and consists of a perforated rod, profusely or- 
namented with stained horse-hair, eagle's quills, and 
the beautiful green feathers taken from the head and 
neck of the wild duck.*'t 

Wampum is, among a great number of the tribes, 
a medium of trade, a current money. It is of two 
kinds, white and purple. The white is worked out 
of the insides of lai^ conques, into the forni of a 
bead : the purple is made from the inside of the 
muscle-shell ; and both are so perforated as to be 
strung on leather. After they have been strung, they 
are woven into bands, as broad as the hand of a 
man, and about two feet long. These are called 
belts, and are given and received at their treaties, 
as die seals of friendship, in less important in* 



* Appendix to Morse's Report, p.> 239. 
t Scloolcirat's JfourwO, ^. W^ 
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Stances, a single string is given. Every bead is o£ 
a fixed value *^ and, a belt of a smaller number ia 
made to equal that of a larger, by fastening so many 
as are wanting, to the belt, by a string. 

The Indian mode of communicating information,, 
under certain circumstances, is minutely described 
by Mr. Schoolcraft. " On quitting our encamp- 
ment this morning, the Indians who were with us, 
left a memorial of our journey, inscribed on bark, 
for the information of such of their tribe as should 
happen to fall upon our track. This, we find to be 
a common custom among them. It is done by tra- 
cing, either with paint, or with their knives, on birch 
bark, a numbtjer of figures and hieroglyphics, which 
are understood by their nation. This sneet of bark 
is afterwards inserted in the end of a pole, blazed, 
and driven into the ground, with an. inclination to- 
wards the course of travelling. In the present in- 
stance, the whole party were represented, in a man- 
ner tlmt was perfectly intelligible, with the aid of 
our interpreter ; each one being chsoacterized, by 
something emblematic of his situation, or employ- 
ment. They distinguish the Indian from the white 
man, by the particular manner of drawing the figure, 
the former being without a hat, &c. Other distinc- 
tive symbols are employed, thus, Ldeutenant Mackay, 
was figured with a sword, to denote that he was 
an officer— Mr. Doty, with a book, the Indians hav- 
ing understood that he was an attorney — myself, 
with a hammer, in allusion to the mineral hammer 
I carried in my belt. The figure of a tortoise^ ai^ 
of a prairie-hen, denoted that these had been kiUed.; 
three smokes, that our enc^mipment consisted of 
three fires— eight muskets, that this was the number 
armed — ^three hacks upon the pole, leaning north- 
west, that we were going three days in that direc- 
tion — the figure of a white man, with a tongue nmv 
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bis moutbt that he was an interpreter. Should ai> 
Indian hereafter visit this spot, he would therefore 
read, on this memorial of bark — ^that fourteen white 
men, and two Indians, encamped at that place — ^that 
five of .the white men were chiefs, or officers — one, 
an interpreter, and eight common soldiers — that they 
were going to Sandy Lake, knowing that three days 
journey, north-west, must carry us there — that we 
were armed with e^ht guns, and a sword — that we 
had killed a tortoise, a prairie-hen, &c. 

** Here was a historical record of passing events^ 
as permanent, certainly, as any written record among 
us, and fully as uitelligible to those for whom it was 
intended.*'* 

" With respect to their divisions of time," Sir 
Alexander M*Kenzie says,^ "they compute the length 
of their journeys by the number of nights' passed in 
performing them ; and they divide the year, by the 
succession of moons. In this calculation, however, 
they are not altogether correct, as they cannot ac- 
count for the odd days. The names, which they 
give to the moons, are descriptive of the several 
seasons. May is the fix)g moon ; June, \he moon 
in which birds lay their eggs ; (in the cold climate 
of the north) July, the moon when birds cast their 
feathers ; August, the moon when the young bird? 
be^n to fly ; September, the moon when the moose 
deer cast their horns ; October,, the rutting moon ; 
November, hoar frost moon ; December, whirlwind 
nioon ; January, extreme cold moon ; FebriMiry^ 
big moon, some say old moon ; March^ eagle moon : 
April, goose moon.^t 

The tribes, over our whole continent, make them 
eompuitations of time on the same plan ; the nannes 



♦ Schoolcraft's JonnuO, p. 2M— 213. 
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for the different moons, are not every where amoi^ 
tiiem the same, but are regulated by the clnnate. 

There is some indistinct idea, of the motions of » 
few celestial bodies, among them. But it would be 
absurd, to dignify their crude observations, on such 
subjects, with the appellation of as^onomioal know- 
ledge. 

In concluding this variegated and uncoiinecled 
chapter, my readers may be amused i^ith a glance 
at the character of a chief, whose name ia familiar 
to many Americans. 

** Meshecunnaqua, or the Little Turtle, was the 
son of a Miami chief, by a Mohecan woman. He 
was not a chief by birth : but his talents raised him 
to distinction. He was in the two actions with the 
detachments of General *[armeF's army, near the 
Miami towns, afterwards Fort Wayne ; and he, with 
Buckongehelas, planned, and ccnnmanded, in the 
great action, which resulted in the defeat of Gene- 
mi St. Clair, in the year 1791 He was also in the 
action of Fort Recovery, the same spot where Ge- 
neral St. Clair had been defeated, in which a detachn 
ment of the American army, under the command of 
Major M^Mahon, was beaten. 

** But what distinguished the Turtle from other 
Indians was, his ardent desire to b§ informed of all 
that relates to our institutions : and he seemed to 
possess a mind capable of understanding and valu- 
ing the advantages of civilized life, in a degree far 
superior to any other Indian. 

'' In the frequent visits which he made to the seat 
. of government, he examined all objects with an in- 
quisitive eye ; and did not fail to embrace every op- 
portunity of acquiring information, by inquiry, from 
those with whom he could take that liberty. 

*'Upon his return from Philadelphia, in 1797, he 
staid several days with Governor Harrison, at that 
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time, a ctfptain in die army, and commander at Fort 
Wa^ngton. He told the captsdn, diat he had seen 
fiiany things, which he wished to have explained ^ 
but said, be was afraid of giving offence by asking 
tt>o many questions. My friend h^e, said he, mean- 
ing Ae interpreter, being about as ignorant as my- 
self, could give me little satisfaction. He then de-' 
sired the captain to tell him, how our government 
was formed ; and what particular powers were ex-, 
ercised by the two Houses of Congress^ by the 
President, the Secretaries, and others. Satisfied on 
this subject, he told the captain, be had become ac-. 
quainted with a great warrior, while in Philadelphia, 
in whose fate he was much interested, and wnos^ 
history he wished to learn. This was Kosciusko, 
who, when he learned that a celebrated Indian chief 
was in the city, sent for him. They were pleased 
with each other, and the Turtle's visits were often 
repeated. 

"The Turtle told Captain Harrison, that he 
wished very much, to know in what wars his friend 
had received those grievous wounds, which had 
rendered him so cripple and infirm. The Captain^ 
showed him, upon a m^p of Europe, the situation 
of Poland, and explained to him the usurpation of 
its territory by the neighbouring powers, the exer- 
tions of Kosciusko to free his country from this 
foreign yoke, his first successes^ his final defeat and 
captivity. Whilst Harrison wajs describing the last 
unsuccessful battle of Kosciusko, the Turtle seemed 
scarcely able to contain himself At the qonclusion, 
he traversed the room with great agitation, violently 
flourished the pipe tomahawk with which be had 
\)een smoking, and exclaimed, < Let that womcuji 
(the Empress Catharine) take care of herself, this 
piay yet be a dangerous main/ 
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<^< Some aneodotes^ relative to the Empress and 
her favouritesy were then narrated and explained to 
the Turtle. He was mformedy that the King of 
Poland had been elevated by her to the throne, and 
afterwards driven from it. He was much astonished 
to find that men, and particularly warriors, would 
submit to be governed by a woman. But when he 
better understood the character of the Emprera, he 
said, if his friend Kosciusko had been a stout, hand- 
some man, he might, perhaps, have succeeded bet- 
ter with her Majesty of aU the Russias, and, by a 
love intrigue, might have obtained tbatindependence 
for his country, to which his valour and skill in the 
field were unequal 

« The Turtle was addicted to jesting, and pos* 
sessed considerable talent for repartee. At Phila- 
delphia, he lodged in a house where an Irish gen- 
tleman, of much wit, became attached to him, and 
frequently amused himself by eliciting the Turtle's 
jests. Both were sitting to the eminent painter 
Stewart, for their portraits. They met one morn- 
ing in the apartment of Stewart, when the Turtle 
appeared to be rather more thoughtful than usual. 
The Irishman rallied him upon it, and affected to 
construe it into an acknowledgment of his superi- 
ority in jocular contest. * He nustakes,^ said th^ 
Turtle to the interpreter. < I had just thought of 
proposing to this man, to paint us both on one^board, 
and then I would stand face to face with him, and 
blackguard him to all eternity.* 

" The Turtle died m the spring of 1812, shortly 
before the declaration of war against Great Britain. 
He had been long affected with a disorder, which 
the army surgeon of Fort Wayne pronounced to be 
gout^*^ 

^Pftws(m!s Memoirs of Gen. Hardsoii.. Note Sd in due AppencUx. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

OP THE INDIAN POPULATION. 

It is impossible to arrive at accuracy on this 
subject. Many estimates have been formed of their 
numbers : but they are all conjeetura!, and scarcely 
any two agree. The latest which 1 have seen is 
probably as near the truth as any other. It is pub- 
lished in the appendix to a report rendered by the 
late Doctor Jedediah Morse, to the Secretary of the 
War Department, in the year 1822. It compre- 
hends a list of all their tribes within the limits of 
the United States, and of a few on our northern and 
southern boundaries, related to or intermingUng with 
them. I shall not transcribe the catalogue of their 
barbarous names, but will state the result of the 
Doctor's estimate, 

<< Indians in New Enfi^d .... 2,$47 

New-York 6,184 

Ohio 2,407 

Michijsan and N. West Territories 28,380 
llliDois and Indiaqa ... 17,006 

SoQtheni States, East of the Missisaipi^ 66,122 
W. of Mississippi and N. of Missouri SS,160 
Between Missouri and Red River - 101,070 
West of the Rocky Mountains - 171,200 
Between Red Ri^er and Rio Del Norte 46,370 

Toti^ 471,136 

<<Thejiverage proportion of warriors to the whole 
number of souls is about 1 to 5. In some tribes it 
is more, in others less. In the tribes dwelling among 
white people, the proportion b about 1 to 3. The 
number of men and women iti th^ Cherokee nation 
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is nearly equal. In the Menominee and Winnebi^ 
tribes, the women are a third more than the men. 
The number of children is much greater, in pro- 
portion to the whole number of souls in the tw# 
tribes last named, than in tribes mingled with white 
people. 

" In Indian countries where fish constitute an 
article of food> the number in each family is about 
six. In other tribes where this article is wanting, 
the average number in a family is about five." 

The number of schools established for the educa- 
tion of Indians was thirty-one, in the year 1822. 
They are sustained by donations from individuals, 
from corporate bodies, from religious societies, from 
the government of the United States, and, in a few 
instances, from the governments of particular States. 
Other schools have probably been established since 
the year 1822, but I have not access to correct in- 
formation with respect to them The government 
of the United States contributed annually S5,705 
to the support of nine of these schools at the period 
above mentioned, and had then granted $5000 for 
the requisite buildings at the location of two others, 
in the country of the Chickasaws, and $1000 for 
buildings at the site of another among the Osages. 
The number of .pupils at all the Indian seminaries 
of leaniing, was then eleven hundred. 

In 1819, the sum of ten thousand dollars was by 
Congress appropriated, annually, for succeeding 
years, to the civilization of the Indians, under the 
direction of the President of the United States. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CONCLUSION : COMPREHENDING SOME REMAEKS 
ON THE FRACTICABILlTT Of CIVILIZING THE 
INDIANS. 

The Aborigines of America complain, that inju- 
ries, bitter in the extreme, have been accumulated 
on them by the whites. The Europeans invaded 
their country : on the slender right of discovery, 
claimed, and seized possession of it. The Indians 
are incapable of perceiving any just principle in 
that law of nations, which transfers to men from 
the eastern shqres of the great salt lake, the soil on 
its western shores, because they found it unoccu^ 
pied, except by human beings of a diflferent com- 
plexion from themselves ! They do not understand 
why it is, that those who have made the highest ad* 
vances in science and improvement, become invest- 
ed with the right of wresting from others who arc 
in the least improved state of society, the country 
4>f their birth, and of their residence, and which 
had been that of their ancestors from time immemo- 
rial ! They discover no agency but that of force, or 
of fraud, by which vast regions, once theirs, arc 
now ours. " By the superiority of your power, and 
skill in arms,'* say they, " you have accomplished 
the entire destruction of majiy of our tribes ; yon 
have reduced others to feeble remnants ; and will, 

{icrhaps, in process of time, exterminate our race ! 
f you have extinguished some of our titles to lands, 
by contract, the bargi^in has been made, inmost in* 
Stances, while a rod of terror was held above ouv 
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heads, or when we were groaning under the Woody 
Victories which you had gained over us !** 

Such are the themes of their war*songs, and of 
their communibations with ^ach other, among the 
tribes who have been in habits of warfare with the 
people of the United States. Their animosity to- 
wards us is so fastened on their hearts, that more 
than one generation must pass away before it will 
cease to operate. 

Among my captors there was a Shawanese, one of 
the two who spoke a little English, and whose name 
Was Tootetha, or Baubee. When we had travelled a 
considerable distance from the river Ohio, I inquired 
from^ him how far it yet was to his town, and in 
what* direction it was situated 1 He promptly, and 
in good humour, answered those inquiries by mark* 
ing on the ground a map of our route, and the po- 
sition of his village. Indulging my curiosity, with- 
out apprehension of touching a string which might 
Vibrate feelings of irritation, I asked how many in- 
habitants his town contained 1 He reified, that his 
tribe had once been numerous : but so many had 
fallen by the hands of the whites, that their num- 
bers were then greatly reduced. The introduction 
of this topic aroused him to an extremity of ra<2:e. 
He scdd, " his people were almost gone : but al- 
though the nation was nearly extinct, its spirit was 
not conquered ;** and added, holding up one finger, 
"so long as there is one Shawanese, we'll fight! 
fight ! fight ! When there is no Shawanese, no 
fight !'' 

The efforts commenced within the last few years 
by the Govermnent of the United States, for the 
purpose of impi^oving their condition, and gradually 
effecting their civilization, redound highly to its ho* 
Hour. The scale on which they have been hereto- 
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fore pursued, is too limited to be productive of sub* 
stantial and extensive benefits. To be successful^ 
it must comprehend agreat number. The instruc- 
tion of a few of ttieir children in literature and 
science, vrill have little effect in civilizing a nation^ 
On their return to the bosoms of their families, and 
to con^ued association with their uncultivated re- 
latives and friends, thej will, in a short time, forget 
what they may have been taught, and will assume, 
if they shall have ever renounced, the habksand 
manners of their people. 

But, if some scheme could be devised, by which 
they might be induced to distribute their lands 
amc»^ the individuals of their tribes, to occupy 
them in severalty instead of holding them as national 
prop^y, the era of their improvement would then 
certainly commence.* The adopti(»i of such a 
sy^em would lead to social regulations, and the 
enactment of laws : a train of consequences would 
result infimtely more auspicious to their welfare, 
than all they can now derive from missionaries, and 
such other instructers as have gone among them. 
The work of their ciidlization on an extensive plan, 
liowever judiciously fonned, will be difficult of ac«> 
GCHnplishment. Many obstacles are to be sur- 
mounted. Their habitual indolesoe, tiiat species 
of pride which disposes them to consider tiie la« 
hours of agriculture and other occupations, except 
those of war and the chase, as disgraceful, cannot 

* Tht idea of a eommon risht to property, wliieh profifls imirer- 
sally among the Indians, ren^rs them inattentive to the distinction 
tetween <^mine tmd yonts." Aceordmg to their principles, there is 
nothing iaunoral in the condoet of the man who ajppiopiiatos to his 
own puposes any object of his necessities, or of his desires. They 
aMy uMBnSart, in a fptesit degree, indifferent to what we oonrider theft 
Their notions on this snbgect would be completely reyolntionized. by 
introducing the system of indiridnal property, as it esdsts with crni* 
i2»d llfttlonsb 

X 
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be easily subdued. To chai^ the babits and cha-^ 
racter of a whole race, has been rarely effected. 
That inveterate hatred^ which many of them bear 
to us, must subside, before tbey will yield themselves 
to our instruction. 

It has occurred to me, that the best chance of 
success is obtainable, by commencing with those 
tribes that have never been at war with the Ameri- 
cans, and do not complain of any injuries received 
from us. Major Long's party found such tribes in 
the country west of the Mississippi. The journal 
of those gentlemen informs us, that the Big Elk, a 
Chief of the Omawhaws, held this language to 
them. " The Indians around, who tell the white 
people that they love them, speak falsely, as is 
proved by their killing the white people. But my 
nation truly love you ; they have never stained their 
hands with the blood of a white man ; and so much 
cannot be said of any nation of this limd. He 
added a strong expression ; that such was his at- 
tachment to us, he believed he should, at a future 
day, become a white man himself."* The journal 
also states that the Osages, as well as the Omaw- 
haws, hold the people and government of the 
Ujiited States in the highest estimation, and, that 
the former " have repeatedly rignified their strong 
desire, to be instructed by them, in the arts of 
civilization." In the appendix to Morse's report, 
Mr. Sibley, factor at Fort Osage, says, " although 
the Indians who have attained the age of twenty- 
five years, and upwards, generally refuse instruc- 
tion, yet they seem by no means averse to have 
their children taught our arts. 

That they are individually susceptible of civillza- 

* XiOng^s Journal, Vol. 1. page 194. 
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tfon, is incontestibly established by many facts.^ 
But, to refown them by tribes, or by nations, is an 
entCTprise not so easily achieved. 

* Note.— -Among other proofs, is a letter, signed by John Ross, and 
0iree other Cherokee Chiefs, addressed to Messrs. Gales and Seaton. 
It is said to haTe been written by Koss, who, as I am informed, is a 
half breed, and has been well educated, as the letter evinces. It is in a 
fine style of composition, and I will lay it before my readers. 

Washington City, 
Tenniaon^s BoUly April, 1824. 
Mettrs. Gales & Seaton : 

Gentlemen : We have read, in the Georgia Journal, of the 6th 
inttant, a letter firom the Geoigia delegation in Congress to his Ex> 
cellency Geo. M. Troop, the UoTcmor of Georgia, and also some 
remarks of the Editor of that paper. However great our surprise 
has heretofore been at the course of proceeding of this delegation, as 
set forth in thdr letter to the President of the United States, and 
which the Georgia delegation consider *' respec(/W/,'* but which, if it 
be, is different in its style and temper from what we are accustomed 
to obseire in our intercourse with cur chiefs ; yet this surprise has 
been much heightened at a new attempt to deprive us of another por- 
tion of our blessin^i^s. Not satisfied with wishing the Executive of 
the United States violently to rupture the solemn bond of our rightB 
to our lands, and to put at defiance the pledges which existing treaties 
contain, guaranUttng to us our lands, it is attempted to take from na 
the intellect which has directed u» ia ooiid««tiog the several negotia- 
tions with commissioners appointed to treat with us for our lands, and 
with the Executive covemmcnt, by the unfounded charge, that ** the 
la»t letter qf the CHerokeea to the Secretary of iVar contains in- 
temal evidence that it Vfoe never written or dictated by an Indian,'*'* 
Whilst we profess to be complimented on the one band, by this blow 
at our inten^ence, we cannot, in justice, allow it to pass upon the 
other, withmU a flat contradiction, lliat letter, and eveiy other 
letter, was not only written^ but dictated b^ an Indian. We i^e not 
so fortunate as to have such help. The white man seldom comes for- 
ward in our defence. Our rignts are in our own keeping ; and the 
proofs of our loneliness, and. the prejudiced eye with wnich every 
thing is looked upon which relates to us, by such a vast majority of 
those who should do our guardians and friends, have put us upon our 
resources, and we do thank God, sincerely, and our benevolent white 
brothers, for there are some Christian hearta which regard us, who, 
;Seeing our bereaved and helpless state, come in to our help with let- 
ters and the lights of civilization and Christianity. We folt the ne- 
cessity of our case, and we have endeavoured to improve it. Our let- 
ters are our own ; and if they are thought too refined for ** Savages," 
let the white man take it for proof, that, with proper assistance, In- 
dians can think and write for themselves. We refer the Georgia De- 
legation, and the Editor of the Georgia Journal, to our correspondence 
with their own Commissioners in our own countey. They can tell 
whether the head of a white man conceived, or his pen dictated, the 
Degotiationi, on our part ; or whether they were tiie lonely and mt* 
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The most s^al experiment of thb kinci, that 
has ever been attempted^ was made in the seven*- 
teenth century, by the Jesuits, in die S(m& Ame- 
rican province of Paraguay. They established a 
government of their own over the IncUans ; intro- 
duced the arts among them, and, according to their 
own narratives, those of Charlevoix, and Ulloa, the 
reports of Chalatois, and of Monclar, referred to by 
Doctor Robertson, in the sixth book of the history 
of Charles the Fifth, the natives of Paraguay were 
brought to a considerable degree of improvement 

assisted efforts of Uie poor Indian^whose home, bow tbat it begins 
to blossom ; and the seed time and harrest ar« greeted, and tbe eStme 
abandoned, and churches are rising, and the Great Spirit is felt is his 
influence upon our hearts and our gratitude, and our little ones ane 
learning to read his blessed word, loid sii^ anthemb in his pr«ise fet 
the gift of the Redeemer— yes. they can teU— whether they, from 
whom it is attempted to foree aU these blessings, and drive tMm into 
barbarity and savageism as cruel and as, dark as e?ep— did, or did not, 
conduct their own correspondence. We say we did^-imd we lone 
the truth. It is not for us to vindicate, or attenapt to Tiadioate, oar 
Oreat Father, the Pre6i4ent oi ih^ United Stales ;. he does not need 
an Indian's aid, nor an Indian's eulogy ; but, however, we are bound 
to love him, yet, it is due to justiee ta state, that we h«ve bean eften 
pained, and especially of late, at the earnestness with which be has 
pressed upon us the subject or ceding our lands. Wh^ be hat acted 
thus, we were at a loss to conceive. We were not ignorant of the 
nature of the Convention of 1802. We knew everv one of its promises. 
If, however, these are to be violated, and the feu war-whoop should 
ever be raised against us, to dispossess ua of onr lands, we will gni^ 
tify the Deleaation of Creoreia, In their present earnestness to see us 
removed or aestroyedf by adding additional fertility to our land, by a 
deposite of our body and onr bones : for we are resolved never to 
leave ihem^ but by a parting from them and our lives together. 
How the Christians of America^ and of the world, will view their 
attempt opoa our rights ; thia eftort to force a kind and jnst Plmideat 
to violate the faith ctt treaties, and to dip his fingera in onr blood, it is 
not for u» Indians to say ; but our cause is with God, and good men, 
and there we are willing to leave it. 

We mean nothing disrespectftd to any one ; but justice and (rath 
require that we should say this much, on the oecaaionto wfaieli ve 
have referred. 

We are, Sirs, respeetfolly, your obedient semnta, 
JOHN ROfiS^ 
GEORGE XOWREY, 
MAJOR RIDGE, Iw x mark. 
ELIJAH HICKS, 
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and civilization. But an intelligent modern wri^ 
ter discredits these authorities* Mr. Bigland, in his 
*« View of the World,"* says, " In the accounts of 
modern travellers, no marks appear of that exalted 
state of civilization which has been represented in 
colours so attractive, and of which the traces would 
scarcely have been so soon obliterated. And it is 
equally certain, that their armies, which in the wri- 
tings of historians appear so numerous, and for- 
midable, soon vanished before the European troops. 
There is, on the whole, strong reason to suspect, 
that the history of the power of the Jesuits in Para- 
guay, and of the civilization and happiness of their 
subjects, has been exaggerated ; at first, perhaps, 
by themselves and their friends, in order to show 
the importance of their labours, and afterwards by 
their enemies, for the purpose of exciting the jeal-' 
ousy of the courts of Madrid and Lisbon,'* and of 
inducing them to abolish this order of Ecclesiastics. 
I might cite other i*espectable authorities to the 
same^ effect. I believe no proof exists of the pre- 
sent enlightened state of the Paraguayans. If the 
Jesuits, who were eminently qualified for such an 
undertaking by the talents and knowledge which 
distinguished their order, were unsuccessful in ef- 
fecting the permanent civilization of the people of 
Paraguay, what can be hoped from that class of in- 
structers which is occupied in reforming our In- 
dians 1 It is to be feared, too, that competent men 
will hardly engage in such a pursuit. What re- 
spectable character, not under the influence of an 
extravagant enthusiasm, would consent to abandon 
the comforts and society of civilized life, to spend 
his days among savages ; and to subject himself to 

♦ Vol. V. page 603. 

X2 
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aU tbe pmatbas, and other misclu^ whieh he 
mutt encoonter by dwelling vaiaog i3Mm% Tbe 
misnonary system has been in operation for more 
than one hundred years without producing any ex- 
tensively benefidal efiects on the Indians. This is, 
surely, a sufficient period for testing its merits. 

Intercourse of individual with individual, and of 
nation with nation, is the great i^ent in die improve* 
ment of the hiunan race."* But, if maintmned by 
the unenlightened, with each other, only, it will be 
productive of no advantageous consequences. Tbe 
Indians have heretofore associated with none but 
a Vortbless class of whites, on the borders of our 
settlements, utterly incapable of imparting to them 
any valuable knowledge. The few intelligent per- 
sons who have visited their tribes, have merely 
passed through their country, spent but a short time 
among them, and, of course, have conmiunicated 
to them no improvement. They have had no in- 
ducement to commence, or to continue, intercourse 
with savages, but a curiosity to observe their man- 
ners, so unlike Aose of civilized man. The trade 
with Indians has been conducted by agents willing 
to reside in their towns, and more asshnUaUd to tftw 
by &at residence, than competent to produce any 
desirable change in their chiu*acter. When the pe- 
riod of frequent, general intercourse between these 
people and the best class of whites shall come, sub- 
stantial good may ensue to the Indians. But that 
period, from present indications, is very distant, antf 
may never arrive. 

Any plan which our Government may propose 
for civilizing the Indiansy wSl be in^et^al, unless 

^ Tht Jesuits froh^tid all intereoutwe hetWHn ibt naSiOBS of 
1^»ngiit^, vnA tht peof^lt of lili oUwr coontllei. 
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tfieysball accede to it. Nediii^woald^be more 
icUe than an attempt Xt instrnet them against their 
consent : and, on this pohit, there is stubborn diffi- 
eolty* The number of those who entertain sueh a 
disposition as the (hnawhaws and Osi^es is very 
small. I might enumerate many facts, which have 
been made public, evincing die reluctance that pre- 
vnls with most of them to renounce their present 
habits and modes of life, and to adopt ours. I will 
select two or three oases, which afford fair sped* 
mens of their g^ieral temper on such subjects. 

The Omawbaw chief. Big Elk, who declared to 
Major Long's party, that he believed <* he should, at 
a future day, be a white man himself," in a speech 
to the Premdent of the Umted States, in February 
1822, after repeatmg his former professions of 
friendship for the Long-knives, remonstrated against 
<* learning his people to live as we do.'' ^* I am 
afraid," said he, ^< it is too soon for us to attempt 
to change habits. We have too much game in 
our country ; we feed too plentifully on the buffalo, 
U> hrvise ourhtmAi vrith the imtnmients ofagrieuliureJ^ 

A Letter from Mr. Sibley to Dr. Morse incul- 
cates the same idea. 

<< I have noticed Indians observing with much ap- 
parent interest, the effects of our agricultural skiQ, 
our fine gardens, abundant crops, and numerous 
comforts and conveniences. 

**A very sennble Osage, the Big Soldier, who had 
twice been at Washington, once said to me when I 
warurging the subject of civilization upon hito: 
<I see and admire your mamaer of living, your good 
warm houses, your extensive fields of com, your 
gardens, your cows, oxen, work-horses, wagonii,. 
and a thousand machines that I know not the use 
ef. I see that you are able to dothe yourselves 
even fhmi weeds aod grass. In shott^ you cm 
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do almost what you please. You whites possess 
Ae power of subdubg almost every animal to your 
use.' But after this acknowledgment, on his part, 
of our superior skill in the various arts, and this 
candid expression of his admiration, he continues 
thus : 

" * You are surrounded by slaves. Every thing 
about you is in chains, and you are slaves yourselves. 
1 fear if I should change my pursuits for yours, I 
should become a slave. Talk to my sons ; perhaps 
they may he persuaded to adopt your fashions ; at 
least to recommend them to their sons ; but for 
myself, I was bom free, and wish to die free ! I 
am perfectly content with my condition. The 
forests and rivers supply all the wants of nature in 
plenty ; and there is no lack of white people to 
purchase the produce of our labour.'" 

In May 1826, the Secretary of the war depart- 
ment, in a talk to the Florida Indians then at 
Washington, informed them, that one thousand 
dollars were intended by the Government 6f the 
United States to be applied to the support of a 
school, for the instruction of their children. They 
rejected the offer in most peremptory terms, and re- 
cited a legendary fable, probably invented for the 
occasion, by which they conveyed their clear opi- 
nion, that it is not the inUrUion of the Great Spirit^ 
they shovld know how to read and write ! 

This reluctance to leave ancient habits is not pe- 
culiar to our Aborigines. It was one of the most 
formidable obstacles encountered by Peter the 
Great, when occupied in his grand scheme of Rus- 
sian reform ; and yet operates to counteract the ad- 
vancement of unlettered nations in the different 
quarters of the globe. Voltaire tells us, ^* a most 
extraordinary instance, of the obstinate attachment 
ot the Russians to their old customs, happened Vk 
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the time of Czar Bamlowitz, ond undoubtedly in^ 
flueneed bim, Bot a tittle^ in the sererity wtib which 
he treated hk people. The King of Poland, Ste- 
phen Battori, having recovered Ltvonia, went him- 
self into that province, to eataUi^ a new form of 
govermnent When any peasant, all of whmn were 
slaves, had committed a fault, he was to be whip- 
ped with a rod, till the blood came. The King was 
wilMng to commute this barbarous punishment, for 
one that was more moderate. BiH, the peasants, 
msensible of the favour designed them, threw them- 
selves at his feet, and entreated him not to make 
any alteration in their ancient customs." 

Although Peter the Great possessed absolute au- 
thority, and controlled all the resources which power 
could demand, for the accomplishment of his views, 
yet, he was under the necessity of exerting artifice, 
address, and talent, to effect those views. He 
induced multitudes of artisans, mechanics, and 
men of science, to settle in his dominions : he in-^ 
troduced ship-building and commerce, before un- 
known to his subjects ; and established a city, on a 
position much more advantageous for trade, than 
the ancient Metropolis of his empire. He thus se- 
cured intercourse with other nations nwre advanced in 
improvement than the Russians, and, by its agency, 
achieved a change in the manners and character of 
his people, which has immortalized his name. The 
Bussians, when he began his scheme of reform, 
were not so deeply immersed in barbarism as the 
American savages. His people practised agricul- 
ture, and the art of writmg was Imown to many of 
them. 

But the Government of the United States can- 

* Historj of Peter the Great, psge 109, in a aote^ 
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not resoit to the exiercise of a sovereign power, over 
the numerous tribes of Indians, scattered from the 
Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean, and from the 
great lakes to Mexico, upon any system which 
will enable it to work a great and immediate ad- 
vancement of their civilization. We cannot foresee 
what events may arise in the progress of time, to 
bring about changes, which any government, how- 
ever wise and benign, might, under present circum- 
stances, in vain mttempt to accomplish. When the 
game upon which they now subsist, and the ani- 
mals which yield them skins, for clothing, and for 
their little commerce, shall be destroyed, a period 
which must arrive, they may, perhaps, become will- 
ing pupils m the schools of literature, science, and 
the useftil arts. It is, however, to be borne in mind, 
that history contains no records of a Red or of a 
Black nation, which has rivalled the Whites, in the 
high attainments of genius and knowledge. 



THE END. 
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advertisement: 



A vertigo, with which I have been affected for many 
years, renders me incapable of applying myself to the 
business of writing, for any continued length of time. 
I have, therefore, been compelled to engage the assast- 
ance of a friend, in preparing my volume for the 
press. The work could not be accomplished without 
consulting books which were not in my possession, and 
which could not be found in the interior of Virginia, 
where my residence is, until lately. Unforeseen oc- 
currences, and the indispensable avocations of my 
firiend, who resides a considerable distance from me, 
lefl him but a few weeks for the imperfect view of 
*' Indian Character and Manners,'^ which has been exhi- 
bited, while my urgent importunity to hasten the publi- 
cation has not afforded him the time for deUberate 
revisal. It was necessary for me to go to the North 
to engage the printing and superintend the press : and 
I was so situated, that if I did not go early this spring, 
I could not go at all. Hence the necessity of haste ; 
and such has been the hurry with which the part above 
alluded to has been finished, that the manuscript has 
been taken from him by me m detached parts, to be 
transcribed, so that he has never seen the whole of it 
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together; and as my principal reliance was on him to 
have it correct, I fear there will be fomid many errors 
and inaccuracies. But it is now too late to correct 
them ; the ink with which the copy has been written, is 
hardly dry, before 1 am obhged to set out to the North ; 
and, with trembhng sohcitude, it is ushered into the 
world, with all its imperfections on its head. 



ERRATA. 

Page S, in the foxttOk liae from bottom, for Pigon, xtd Pigou. 

a, in the 17th line trom top, fbr Clendiner, read €fhndenn\ng» 
IQ, in the 8th line from Do. for Do. iread Do. 
10, in the 15th line from Do. (tit Do. read Do. 
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